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A, 



. 11 of the characters in this book are fictitious, and any resem- 
blance to actual persons, living or dead, is purely coincidental 



Genesis 1:31 @ 



A, 



5 ] o a JL ^n God saw every thing that he had made, and, behold, it was 

very good. 



Albert Einstein 



' e can only sound the alarm, again and again; we must never 
relax our efforts to rouse in the peoples of the world, and especially 
in their governments, an awareness of the unprecedented disaster 
which they are absolutely certain to bring upon themselves unless 
there is a fundamental change in their attitude toward one an- 
other as well as hi their concept of the future. 

Our world is threatened by a crisis whose extent seems to escape 
those within whose power it is to make major decisions for good or 
evil. The unleashed power of the atom has changed everything 
except our ways of thinking. Thus we are drifting toward a catas- 
trophe beyond comparison. We shall require a substantially new 
manner of thinking if mankind is to survive. 

To meet this threat has become one of the most urgent tasks of 
our times. 



The First Day . . 



e are nearer than ever to world peace," said the man into the 
microphones that they had placed before him. After he had said 
this he gave a searching look around him with his tired eyes. 
He seemed to want to catch the eye of a particular man in the 
crowd. But this man did not return his glance. 

It was a day like any other day a beautiful, sunny summer day 
on which there seemed to be nothing important to announce. There 
was a cup-tie final; thousands of pictures were sliding over the 
screen in thousands of movie houses; there was an international 
beauty competition. Radio stations were covering Europe with a 
thick carpet of sound. 

And in the sphere of high politics it was the small items that 
seemed most prominent. Three politicians asserted their desire to 
support all efforts to bring about disarmament and three others 
called for security curiously enough all six believed that in prin- 
ciple they were in unison. There was a ferment in the Near East 
and a simmering in South America, while in Indonesia there was a 
renewal of unrest. 

"As usual, nothing in particular," said the news announcer from 
the Central European station. After which he switched off the news, 
turned on the music, and proceeded to enjoy his breakfast. 

The man who had talked into half a dozen microphones about 
world peace being nearer than ever was the head of the Polish 
People's Republic. He was standing in the railway station at War- 
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saw, smiling mechanically and looking around him with desperately 
weary eyes. 

He had just come back from Moscow. He was surrounded by 
comrades who shielded him from the pressure of the mob. Some- 
where in the background a military band began to play, easily 
drowning a few catcalls. 

The Prime Minister tried once more to catch the eye of a man 
standing a little to one side of him next to the Commander in Chief 
of the Polish Army. This time the man returned his glance and 
nodded to him rather wearily. 

"He still seems to think that he has had a great and well- 
deserved success," said the general to the man who had nodded 
to the Prime Minister. Then he added guardedly, "Are you, by 
chance, of the same opinion, Dr. Reiners?" 

"You know it doesn't really concern me," said Reiners, avoiding 
the question and looking around with distaste at the thronging mob 
of blind enthusiasts, optimistic rowdies, drilled claqueurs, watchful 
spies, and indifferent spectators. 

"Your opinion, Dr. Reiners, is of value to us," assured the gen- 
eral politely, though with an undertone of warning, "and we hope 
to learn it soon and, if possible, not at second hand." 

Dr. Michael Reiners acted as if he had not heard this cautious 
but unmistakable threat. He gave a friendly smile and pretended 
that, owing to the noise, he had scarcely heard a word. He smiled 
once more when he noticed that a man who was pressing against 
him was obviously a secret agent. This circumstance was not in it- 
self important, for the man might just as well have been ordered to 
protect him as to spy on him. 

At first sight Dr. Reiners looked like a man who, though inter- 
ested in what was going on around him, was harmless, A philologist 
with a brilliant knowledge of Slavonic languages, the author of well- 
known works on Russian literature and history, he was reputed to 
be the unofficial adviser of the Bonn government and his conversa- 
tion seemed to be much appreciated by eastern European 
politicians. Michael Reiners looked like an obstinate but good* 
natured schoolmaster. His hair, which tumbled untidily over his 
thoughtful face, sometimes gave him the appearance of a willing 
schoolboy, standing helplessly in the turmoil of circumstances. 

"Don't you think," asked the general insistently, "that the chiefs 
journey to Moscow was a success?" 
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Michael Reiners made no answer. With a sharp movement he 
turned his back on the agent, who was crowding him, and, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, smiled politely at the general. 

He then glanced across at the Prime Minister and saw that he 
looked as if he were about to collapse from fatigue. Nevertheless he 
heard him saying, "I must speak to the people to the workers.'* 

The general gave a short laugh. His whole attitude was a protest. 

Reiners was saddened by what he saw; then, a few seconds later, 
he felt anxiety too, for the general had glanced at the agent and 
nodded a message to him after which Reiners thought he could see 
the agent pushing up toward him once more. 

On that day at 9 A.M. Radio Warsaw announced: 

"The government delegation led by the Comrade Party Secre- 
tary has returned from Moscow after negotiating for five days 
with the Soviet government. 

"As we have already reported, an agreement was signed in the 
Kremlin between the U.S.S.R. and the People's Republic of Poland. 
The agreement contemplates the maintenance of Soviet troops in 
Polish territory for a further period of fifty years. 

"The use of Baltic ports by warships of the Soviet fleet is included 
in the terms of the agreement. A commerical treaty was signed at the 
same time, by which the Soviet Union has granted to the People's 
Republic a long-term loan of two hundred million rubles. 

"The delegation was met at the railway station by numerous depu- 
tations representing the trades and professions of the capital, who 
gave the Comrade Party Secretary a hearty welcome. Today at noon 
he will address the population of Warsaw." 

This was an announcement like dozens of others but only a few 
well-informed political journalists would notice it. It was listened to 
with a shrug of the shoulders. It would probably appear on the 
second page of the evening papers and be the fourth or fifth item 
of the news bulletins. 

Three H-bombs had been exploded in rapid succession during 
the previous night by the Americans. That was the sensation of 
the day. 

Michael Reiners left the Central Station suddenly, without say- 
ing good-by to anyone. The secret agent followed him* Reiners 
stopped to read a propaganda poster while the agent pretended to 
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be looking at the people in the square. "This man," concluded 
Reiners, "must either be fearfully clumsy or he doesn't think it 
necessary to take any precautions." There was danger in both 
alternatives. 

Reiners stopped as if by chance beside a taxi that was in fact 
waiting for him. Then he jumped in and drove circuitously back to 
his hotel. He got out in front of the Metropole, only to see the agent 
getting out of another taxi. Reiners absent-mindedly paid the driver 
much more than he had asked and went into the lobby of the hotel. 

A big sturdy-looking man got up and came toward him. His 
brown sunburned face was dominated by a pair of cool, clever eyes. 
He looked like a farmer on a holiday but was, in fact, the special 
correspondent of a great American news agency. "You got a front 
seat as usual, Doctor?" he asked good-humoredly. 

Reiners nodded. "Yes, certainly, I was there, but not as a 
journalist.*' 

"Well, Doctor, I can't believe that you left your journalistic in- 
stincts behind you in the hotel," said the correspondent, who was 
universally known as Charley, "and so it won't have escaped your 
notice that certain incidents occurred to disturb the harmony of the 
proceedings catcalls and even a few fights." 

"Come with me to my room," said Reiners to the loud-voiced 
American. "I must wash my hands." 

Reiners glanced at the secret agent, who had followed him from 
the station as far as the lobby of the hotel and who now was sitting 
in an armchair near the door. Charley followed his glance and 
grasped the situation. He swore quietly and followed Reiners to his 
room. 

"The Party Chief," Reiners tried to explain after shutting the 
door, "is the object of controversy and who wouldn't be in his 
situation: Some find him too ruthless and others not ruthless 
enough. But you know yourself that the West can't keep him in 
power and that he can't break with Soviet Russia. I'm glad I'm not 
in his shoes." 

"For journalists," said Charley in broad, good-tempered accents, 
"the man is a gold mine. Would you like to read the message I 
cabled to my European head office in London?" 

Michael Reiners hesitated. In certain matters and particularly in 
regard to the future of Germany the two men were in sharp con- 
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flict, which did not prevent them from being warmly sympathetic to 
one another, 

"Don't get any false ideas into your head, Charley," warned 
Reiners. "You can show me your cable but I don't propose to give 
you any supplementary information in return." 

The American smiled cheerfully. He had already counted on 
Reiners' reaction. Then he took from his pocket a sheet of type- 
script and passed it to the other. Reiners took it and settled down in 
an armchair to read. The cable had been dispatched at 9:30 A.M* 
and ran as follows: 

"Since yesterday evening a strong feeling of unrest has prevailed 
in the Polish capital. The Party Secretary's voyage to Moscow was 
viewed by the people of Warsaw with mixed feelings, and now the 
news of the agreement regarding the continued occupation of Po- 
land by Soviet troops has strengthened the impression that the 
government has lost the battle in Moscow. 

"Political circles in the Polish capital had hoped that the Party 
Chief would obtain in Moscow a substantial reduction of the Rus- 
sian forces stationed in Poland. In this he has failed. Furthermore 
there are persistent rumors in Warsaw that the delegation was 
forced to agree to the construction of additional rocket bases on the 
Baltic coast. 

"Last night the caf6s frequented by students and artists were 
overflowing with people excitedly discussing the Moscow agree- 
ment. It was impossible to obtain from the press office of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs a conformation or a denial of the rumor 
that the Miners' Union had addressed a telegram of protest to the 
government. 

"For the first time in years the foreign press was not admitted to 
the station to witness the return of the Prime Minister. From which 
it may be deduced that the government had anticipated manifesta- 
tions of discontent." 

"Well," asked the correspondent eagerly, after Reiners had read 
the cable, "what do you think?" 

"As usual, Charley, you are very well informed," said Reiners 
cautiously. 

"Do you agree with what I wrote?" 

"Up to a point," admitted Reiners evasively, "but either of us 
can be wrong not so much in regard to the facts as in the conclu- 
sions we draw from them." 
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"All the same, you have confirmed what up to now I had only 
guessed." 

"And what was that, please?" 

"You have confirmed my belief that there were disorders at the 
railway station." 

"My dear Charley," said Michael Reiners, "I have done nothing 
of the sort. I have purposely refrained from saying a word on the 
subject." 

"That's the same as a confirmation," said the American content- 
edly. He clapped Reiners on the back, saying, "I must call London 
but of course not from your number, as you seem to be under strict 
supervision. Why is that? The old story of knowing too much, I 
suppose." 

"Perhaps," said Reiners reflectively, "but I wish I knew what the 
c too much' was." 

"If you did you'd tell me, wouldn't you, Doctor?" said Charley, 
who was standing by the door. "Each of us is the best insurance for 
the other. No one will dare to make both of us to disappear simul- 
taneously, but if one of us vanishes the other will raise the alarm. 
Agreed?" 

"That's a good proposition for you, Charley, but I might lose by 
it," said Reiners hesitatingly. 

"It can't be bad for either of us," said Charley. Then he asked, 
"Have you any idea who is shadowing you? Is it the CP., the Polish 
Army, the Soviets? Is it Pankow or Bonn?" 

"It isn't easy to say," said Reiners, "but I believe we can rule out 
the C.P. in Poland, Pankow, and Bonn for the moment at least." 

"We'll find that out," promised Charley, rubbing his hands. "In 
such cases I have my own well-tried methods. Meantime I advise 
you. Doctor, to concentrate on your private life that always con- 
fuses these fellows." 

"That's just what I was proposing to do," said Reiners, smiling. 

"Really? I'm glad of that. Well, 1 hope you do a good job, I've 
always thought of you as a very clever type, and 1 like you for it. Td 
be sorry to go to your funeral." 

Michael Reiners opened the door of his room and looked out into 
the corridor. A man disappeared around the corner. Reiners won- 
dered for a moment whether he should run after his shadow but 
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decided to follow Charley's advice and devote some time to Ms 
private life. 

He asked the operator to connect him with Berlin, 

Then he made himself comfortable, took off his jacket, and un- 
did his collar. It seemed reasonable to sow a little confusion among 
the agents, especially as it facilitated the fulfillment of a private 
wish. 

He leaned back in his armchair and gazed at a portrait in a 
leather case that stood upon the table. The photo showed a wom- 
an's head. Her face was framed by long tresses on either side and 
out of it looked large, thoughtful, almost anxious eyes. 

The telephone rang and Reiners lifted the receiver without tak- 
ing his eyes off the photo. "Berlin speaking," he heard, and said, 
"Is that you, Constance? How are you, dear?" 

"How lovely of you to call!" said a soft woman's voice. "Are you 
coming to Berlin?" 

He felt as if he could see Constance Schubert, the woman in the 
photo, before him now her surprised smile with its charming, 
childish innocence, which she had never lost, in spite of the many 
strange and by no means harmless adventures from which she had 
never run away. She was a tender, brittle creature in whose pres- 
ence every man felt himself strong, and haunted by the desire to 
protect her nearly every man, that is anyhow too many. 

"It would be wonderful if you could come," said Constance. 

"It would be a joy to be with you," said Michael. The clear- 
sighted, cool self-controlled man seemed curiously changed. "But, 
alas, for the moment it can't be done." 

"But if I need you urgently?" asked Constance, carefully trying 
to hide her impatience. 

"Is something wrong?" asked Michael anxiously* 

"No, no," Constance hastened to assure him, playfully wanting 
him to misunderstand her, while making it clear to him that in fact 
he had not misunderstood her. She wanted him to come. "I'm really 
very well and you don't need to worry about me. And I've painted 
two new pictures, one a study in azure blue and another in pale 
pink. I'd like to show them to you." 

He wondered what he could say to her without disclosing to the 
telephone monitors information they could make use of. It pained 
him not to be able to speak openly to her. Moreover loving words 
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were ruled out in the presence of listeners who would grin vulgarly 
at what they heard. 

"I had an idea of illustrating a book for children, Michael," she 
went on, speaking with nervous and somewhat irritating excite- 
ment. "Or do you think I should do the scenery for a comedy by 
Anouilh? That was proposed to me yesterday, but you can well 
understand how difficult it is for me to decide. What do you think? 
What shall I do?" 

"When I come we'll talk it over," said Michael. He listened to 
her rather coy but clear and self-willed voice with increasing 
anxiety, tempered with love and forbearance. He knew that most 
of what she was saying was not sensible the product of a mood, 
coined for the occasion, the vacillations of a sensitive and instable 
personality. It was hard to guess what she really wanted. 

"Oh, Michael," she said in happy-sounding tones happy at the 
thought that he soon would be with her "when you come you 
probably won't recognize me. Yesterday I got a new hair-do 
straight and smooth in front and bunched up at the back in the 
classical style." 

"You will look enchanting as you always do," he said as he 
hung up. While he was still looking at her picture and thinking 
about her volatile nature, the door of his room suddenly flew open. 
A man seemed to dive in and fell on the carpet. 

Charley followed him and closed the door hurriedly. Then he 
lifted the secret agent by the coat collar. "I'll help you to learn your 
job, you idiot," he shouted as he shook the man. 

"Charley," called Reiners in warning tones. He seemed a little 
anxious but was perfectly self-possessed. 

The broad-shouldered American snorted contemptuously. "What 
business is it of yours to listen at gentlemen's doors?" he cried to his 
panting victim. And before the man could answer Charley took his 
wallet and threw it to Reiners, who did not hesitate to look through 
it. In a few seconds he learned the important fact that the agent 
belonged to the Defense Security and was therefore acting for the 
army. 

"Let him go, Charley," said Reiners. "It was a mistake* The man 
is here on duty." 

"Is that so?" said Charley, pretending to be surprised. Then he 
let go of his badly shaken victim and said to Reiners with a twinkle 
in his eye, "If that's so, of course I'm sorry." 
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Charley handed the wallet back to its owner and, bowing, said 
to him with a grin, "You don't know how sorry I am." Then he 
opened the door, pushed the man through it, and closed it again. 

"Rough work, Charley," said Reiners not ungratefully. "I hope 
it won't have serious consequences." 

"Why should it? He certainly won't tell his employers that he let 
himself be caught so easily. If he did it would be the end of his 
career. Where does he come from anyhow?" 

"Army," said Reiners, "Defense Security. They probably think 
that I am on too friendly terms with the Prime Minister." 

"That's interesting," said Charley, stretching himself. "That 
might mean that the army's against the government and conse- 
quently against the Party and also against Moscow." 

"One can't exclude the possibility," said Reiners cautiously. And 
while he was speaking he saw from the window columns of men 
marching by. They were singing battle songs and carrying streamers 
on which was written, "No peace without freedom." 

Shortly before 10 A.M. the European head office of the Associ- 
ated Press received a wireless message from their Warsaw 
correspondent saying: 

"On the return from Moscow of the Polish government delegation 
clashes took place early this morning between representatives of 
groups who had come to the railway station to greet the Party Chief. 

"Workers and students protested against the occupation clauses 
of the treaty and fights took place which the police had difficulty 
in stopping. 

"The unrest in the town is increasing. Trucks carrying soldiers 
are on their way to the Square of the Republic, where a meeting 
will take place at noon. Up to now no one knows whether or not 
the Party Chief will speak at this meeting." 

Constance Schubert loved calm and quiet and was accustomed to 
avoid everything that she did not find agreeable, until circum- 
stances became too strong for her. Even then she managed to per- 
suade her friends to sympathize with her worries, which actually 
caused her physical torment. And she always found the support she 
longed for. But now she would have given much to have Michael 
Reiners beside her in Berlin instead of in that boring Warsaw. 

She was standing, nervous and unhappy, at a window in her 
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flat looking out at the almost empty square below. The man sitting 
behind her in the room looked impatiently at his watch. 

"I didn't come all the way from Cairo to have silent communion 
with you," he said. 

"Don't make everything so terribly difficult for me, Wolf,*' said 
Constance in a tormented voice. 

Wolf Beck raised his eyebrows slightly. He had large blue eyes, 
a high forehead, and a profile that deserved to be called classic. 
But he was a merchant and ready to do business wherever business 
was to be done. 

He controlled a Swiss bank and several concerns in Switzerland. 
He directed export and import agencies in Cairo, Buenos Aires, 
and Cape Town. It was said of. him that everything he touched 
turned to money. Only once in his life had he made a bad specula- 
tion and that was when he married Constance Schubert. 

"In your last letter," he said to her quietly and patiently as 
though he were speaking to a child, "you said you would agree to a 
divorce. I hope that was not dictated only by one of your moods. 
You know how short my time is. I cannot, like you, wait for a 
favorable season, I have to concentrate on the fluctuations of the 
market. I don't think about painting immortal masterpieces but 
about opportunities for making millions." 

"It would certainly be much easierTf Michael were here.*' 

"Then get him to come," said Wolf Beck crossly. His irritation 
was caused not by her anxiety to summon Michael but simply by 
her inability to take the trouble to devote s a few moments to his 
plans. As a woman she was an enchanting person, but a liability 
as his wife. 

"I don't really know," said Constance timidly, "if I ought to take 
advantage of Michael's kindness. I spoke to him some time ago but 
he seems to think this Warsaw' business is fearfully important. And 
perhaps after all I don't mean much to him." 

"I'll talk to him," said Wolf in tones that meant business. Never- 
theless it was clear that he was still worried that Constance might 
go on trying to evade a decision. "I am quite convinced," he as- 
sured her, "that Michael would not hesitate for a moment to come 
here if he knew that you needed him* After all, I need him too, 
because in spite 'of everything, I am his friend. We must simply 
make him come and in his own interests." 
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At 11 A.M. Radio Free Europe released the following news in 
Polish: 

"Since early this morning the Warsaw garrison and the police 
have been standing by. 

"We learn from a trustworthy source that an extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Central Committee of the Workers' Party is now being 
held at which it will be decided whether or not the communique 
announced for midday will be issued. 

"Meanwhile demonstrators are marching to the Square of the 
Republic and more and more people are joining their ranks. 
Streamers bearing the words 'Tear up the occupation treaty! We 
need no Russian protectors!' are being carried by the demonstra- 
tors." 

* 

Corporal Schulz-Schwerin of the East German Army was greas- 
ing his carbine. He performed this operation carefully if some- 
what mechanically. He said to his comrades, "Tonight I'm going 
to the guest performance of the Dresden Opera Company. I've 
been looking forward to it for weeks." 

The comrades grinned. Schulz-Schwerin was not only an honest 
Socialist patriot but also a man of culture there had to be some 
of them around. His feelings of devotion for his home and country 
found no field of action, and this pained him very much, for he knew 
that a real soldier had to fight for peace, of course. 

He was still very young and, generally speaking, he was not 
different from other young people at all times and all the world 
over. He wanted to believe in something. 

Captain Muller-Marburg, a company commander in the West 
German Frontier Force, was sitting in his office, holding in his 
hands a report that he had sent in a few days before. It had now 
returned to him with a note from his CO. that enraged Muller- 
Marburg. 

He had taken much trouble to recommend small reforms de- 
signed to harmonize the soldier's life with the democratic tend- 
encies of the day. 

He had proposed the creation of a food committee so that the 
soldiers could decide themselves what they wanted to eat. 

The CO., however, had not bothered to do more than write 
the following sarcastic comment in the margin: "I do not wel- 
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come attempts by officers to hand over their duties, in the ques- 
tionable guise of rights, to the men." 

He neither approved the captain's social endeavors nor did he 
appear to recognize his military qualities, Muller-Marburg came 
to the conclusion that it was high time for a drastic change. 

In Sonneberg in Thuringia, Martin was sitting working at his 
latest model of a plastic doll. He was thinking about the girl, 
Maria, who lived in Schongau. Martin had got to know her during 
his last holiday. The doll had a certain resemblance to her and 
whenever he looked at it Martin had to smile. 

He had seen a doll like this one last year while he was spending 
his leave with some distant relatives in Schongau. He was walking 
along the street when he saw it first. It was an old, battered, 
faded doll, spotted and blistered one of those unsightly dolls 
that children adore. This doll had had its arms pulled off. 

The child who owned this beloved object made of pasteboard, 
indiarubber, and paint was standing by it with her eyes full of 
tears, watching a girl who had sat down on a stone step and, 
bending over the doll, was trying with all her might to tie up the 
elastic between the doll's arms. 

Martin stopped and watched, somewhat amused by what he 
saw. He saw a mass of dark brown hair falling over a slightly 
flushed face and a pair of hands grasping the doll firmly but 
without skill. He laughed. 

The girl at once stopped working and looked up. Her brown, 
fawn-colored eyes glittered with annoyance. Then she said crossly, 
"Don't keep standing there." 

"You aren't doing that right," said Martin in a friendly voice, 
for he liked the look of the girl. 

"Can you do any better?" 

"Yes," said Martin. He sat down beside her and took the doll 
from her. As the hook was broken he tied on one of the arms in 
a professional manner and then, with the help of a piece of wire 
bent to the proper angle, he passed the elastic band through the 
doll's body and tied a second knot on the other side, and the 
doll had its arms again. 

"There you are," said Martin, looking at his work, after which 
he gave the doll back, 
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"Thank you," said the child, and went off hugging the doll to 
her bosom. 

"What are you waiting for?" asked the girl. "Do you want to 
go on sitting beside me?" 

"Is it forbidden?" said Martin jestingly. 

"Not forbidden, but not wanted," said the girl as she stood up 
and started to move away. 

That was the first meeting between Maria and Martin now 
almost exactly a year ago. Today Maria was standing in her little 
room before a wardrobe sorting out her things. On the table lay 
a letter ready for the post that began, "You are a comfort to me. 
We shall spend some lovely days together. I'm so happy that I 
can be with you for my holidays." 

This letter would reach Martin in two or three days and a few 
hours later Maria would be with him, 

The American ambassador in Warsaw gazed anxiously at a 
number of telegrams, reports, and notes that lay on his desk. 
Then he looked up, rather helplessly, at the special correspondent 
of the Associated Press, known to all as Charley, who was stand- 
ing in a casual attitude in the middle of the room. 

"I feel very uneasy," said the ambassador at last 

"Do you anticipate trouble?" asked Charley. 

The ambassador forced a smile and said, "Please do not try 
and tempt me to say more than I know." 

"So I suppose you'll telegraph to the State Department and say, 
'No prospect of unrest/ " 

"No, I won't say that either," said the ambassador thought- 
fully. 

"You've only got two possible courses of action," concluded 
Charley good-humoredly. "Either to tranquilize the State Depart- 
ment or to alarm it. You could do either, but the one is just as 
dangerous as the other." 

The ambassador smiled vaguely and said, "What would you do 
in my place?" 

"I'd have a talk with Michael Reiners, the German. It's true 
he is a kind of democratic Greater Germany fan, but he has 
been familiar with conditions in the East for twenty years longer 
than you or I. And since he enjoys the confidence of the Bonn 
government we wouldn't expect him to disappoint us." 
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"I have to think for America and not adjust myself to a German 
mentality. What do you personally think of the situation?" 

"You know exactly what I think, Mr. Ambassador. You know 
my views on autocratic soldiers. Some of the uniformed Polish 
patriots have been suffering from an inferiority complex for 
nearly twenty years, because they cannot realize that there are 
limits to what courage can achieve." 

"I shall be very cautious about what I report," explained the 
ambassador, "but at the same time I shall be frank. I shall also 
give consideration to your views, which I value. After all you are 
supposed to be one of our most capable correspondents." 

"If what I foresee really happens here," said Charley cheer- 
fully, "I would be distinctly better off in Hawaii." 

He smiled somewhat austerely at the ambassador and took his 
leave. In the anteroom he sat down by the side of the ambassador's 
secretary, a lady no longer young but still attractive. 

"Baby," he said merrily, "how would it be if we got together a 
bit more? What would you say to a nice cozy dinner with me?" 

"You wouldn't be hoping to get some information out of me?" 
said the secretary discouragingly. 

"It may well be," said Charley, unmoved, "that by this evening 
we won't need any more information, because by then we'll know 
much more than we wanted to know." 

At 11:30 A.M. the American ambassador in Warsaw dispatched 
the following coded telegram to the State Department in Wash- 
ington: 

"During the last few hours political developments have been 
assuming disturbing features. Demonstrations are occurring in 
many streets in the capital. The Central Committee has been sit- 
ting since eight o'clock. The army command seems prepared to 
give continued support to the government but requires a declara- 
tion from all the parties represented in the Seym that they will not 
ratify the agreement for the continued occupation of Poland by 
Russian troops. 

"The churches are crowded. There is news from Pomcrania 
that the Soviet troops in the forbidden areas have been alerted. 
Individual arrests have been carried out in the university. Officials 
belonging to the Stalinist wing, who have been lying low since the 
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events of October 1956, have once more appeared in Warsaw. 

"It looks as though we must expect outbreaks and unrest. 

"Reports have just come in that demonstrations have occurred 
in Cracow. 

"Suggest you transmit the above to Berlin, Prague, and Buda- 
pest." 

Mother Schwiefert, Constance Schubert's housekeeper, had 
learned during long years to take an objective view of her em- 
ployer's neurotic disturbances. She loved Constance as a mother 
loves her ailing child, but she had soon learned that it was a 
mistake to show her love too clearly. 

"Herr Beck will certainly have told you that Herr Reiners 
is coming," said Constance. She had walked into the kitchen and 
was standing by the table looking at her housekeeper. "When do 
you think he will be here?" 

"Tonight," said Mother Schwiefert casually and then, feeling 
that she ought to check her mistress' emotional flights of fancy 
with some common-sense objections, added, "that is, if Herr 
Reiners wishes to come, or can come." 

"Why shouldn't he wish to come?" asked Constance with a 
wide-eyed, reproachful glance at her confidante. 

"What has he got to come for?" said Mother Schwiefert, going 
on with her work. "After all, you aren't going to marry him." 

"How do you know that?" asked Constance with a show of 
indignation. "Michael Reiners is a lovable, clever, and influential 
man." 

"He's a fool like most men," judged Mother Schwiefert. "The fact 
that he is, besides, a big shot who gets himself photographed talking 
to the Chancellor does not alter the fact that you can easily fool 
him, if you want to. And if I know you, you do want to." 

"Oh, Mother Schwiefert," said Constance, "who knows what 
really moves me?" 

"Well, what do you want, child? You have in Herr Beck a 
husband with more money than you can ever spend." 

"What is money, anyway!" said Constance with a sweeping 
gesture. 

"A husband," went on Mother Schwiefert regardless of Con- 
stance's feelings, "who looks nice and knows how to behave. But 
that doesn't seem to be enough for you." 
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"No, it isn't," said Constance dreamily. 

"And will Herr Reiners satisfy you? I admit that he seems to 
have plenty of brains and a kind heart, which he would proba- 
bly be ready to tear out of his breast for you. But is even that 
enough for you?" 

"One meets so very few people in life who are really selfless," 
said Constance, "and Michael Reiners is one of them. He is dif- 
ferent from Wolf Beck, and one cannot compare him with Henry 
Engel." 

"This Herr Engel," said Mother Schwiefert, and slammed the 
door of the cupboard before which she was standing, "seems to 
have bewitched you somehow or other. You keep running him 
down. You appear to be perfectly indifferent to him. That says a 
lot about your real feelings toward him." 

"Henry Engel," said Constance as if she were speaking of a lost 
son, "is certainly a very unhappy man. I am sorry for him. But that 
is all that I feel about him." 

Henry Engel was sitting on the terrace of his house, which he had 
built in the mountainside high above KocheL Behind him towered 
the Alps and in front lay Germany veiled in a shimmering heat 
haze. Henry Engel seemed not to notice the scenery. He was 
glancing through the letters Friebe had brought him. 

"Wolf Beck is back in Germany," he said, tearing open a 
telegram and reading it. "If Michael Reiners has time it is possi- 
ble that we three shall meet again." 

"What, here?" asked Friebe. 

"Where else?" said Henry Engel, and began to unfold a news- 
paper. 

Henry Engel was a large powerful man. His pumpkin-shaped 
head was dominated by a broad forehead and a prominent, bul- 
bous nose. He was a physicist and chemist. One of his discoveries, 
exploited by an American business, had brought him, while still 
young, an income that enabled him to indulge his personal tastes. 
He had bought a good-sized piece of land in a remote district and 
had built a house, which some called a cavern and others a castle, 

Friebe had been his batman in the last war and before that a 
plain-clothes policeman who had not been able to resist the tempta- 
tion to detect lapses from good behavior in some members of the 
party which then ruled the state. Now, for more than ten years, 
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Friebe had been in EngePs service as butler, chauffeur, and house- 
keeper. 

Henry Engel laid down his newspaper. 

"A representative of your American firm has called," reported 
Friebe. 

"Put him off!" said Engel with decision. 

"He's akeady on the way. It seems he wants to get a few more 
patents out of you. If he knew what you were working at, Chief, 
he wouldn't hesitate to give you a blank check." 

"Friebe," said Henry Engel thoughtfully, "only one road fit for 
vehicles leads up to our house and that road goes over a bridge. 
If only the bridge weren't there . . ." 

"Two kilos of dynamite would be enough," said Friebe know- 
ingly. "Shall I put them down?" 

Engel nodded dreamily and said, "Four. May as well be safe." 

"Do you want me to make any other arrangements for the 
reception of Mr. Reiners and Mr. Beck, for instance?" 

"Aren't we always ready to receive these two gentlemen?" asked 
Engel with amusement. 

"That's as may be." 

Engel gave his man a short look and then picked up a book and 
opened it. As he did so he said to himself in a scarcely audible 
voice, "It would be a real pleasure to present these two with an 
account that has been so long outstanding my two honored friends, 
and I mustn't forget the lady." 

Michael Reiners sat in his bedroom in Warsaw and waited, 
deep in thought, for the call from Berlin. If Wolf Beck, who he 
had supposed was in Cairo, wanted to speak to him it would doubt- 
less be about something important and that could only be connected 
with Constance. So he had to exercise patience. 

Suddenly the telephone rang. Reiners took up the receiver and 
gave his name. He heard a hoarse voice saying, "Dr. Reiners, I 
must beg you not to leave your room." 

Reiners screwed up his eyes and then said, "Do you propose 
to deprive me of my liberty?" 

"Please don't misunderstand us," said the voice in urgent tones. 
"We believe we are acting in your interest." 

"Who are you?" asked Reiners. "Where are you speaking from? 
On whose behalf are you acting?" 
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"I'll come and see you," said the voice, evading the questions. 
"Please wait for me in your room." 

Before Reiners could manage to protest once more the man had 
hung up. He tried to call Charley, but he was not in the hotel, so 
he rang the American Embassy, only to learn that Charley had 
just left and no one knew where he had gone. 

Reiners said to himself that it would be better for him to wait 
in a public place in the lobby, perhaps, in the midst of his 
colleagues or at least in some place where he could not be arrested 
without attracting attention. But he had to wait in his room for the 
phone call from Wolf Beck. He owed that to Wolf and to Con- 
stance. 

He hoped that he would soon get Berlin. Looking at his wrist 
watch, he noted that this was the time when he wanted to be in 
the square, to be present at the great demonstration. He was sorry 
to miss it. He looked around the room and, noticing a loudspeaker 
in a corner by the window, switched it on. A stream of brass 
music came out of it. 

It was akeady ten minutes past twelve. A speaker announced 
that they were now switching over to the square. A confused, 
deafening roar came through the loudspeaker. "We are speaking 
from the Square of the Republic," said a powerful voice. 

The din increased twofold, becoming heavier and more threaten- 
ing. Reiners got up from his chair by the telephone and hurried 
to the window. Outside a column of trucks carrying Polish in- 
fantry was rolling by, followed by three Soviet-model armored 
cars equipped for street fighting. 

The telephone rang and Reiners hurried back into the room 
and grasped the receiver. "Are you ready to talk to Berlin?" said 
the operator. 

"Yes," said Michael impatiently, "please be quick." However 
the connection with Berlin was bad. Reiners was now surrounded 
by three forms of noise the buzzing from the telephone, the 
droning of motors in the street, and the excited hubbub coming 
from the loudspeaker. 

The voice of a speaker asserted itself above the noise in the 
Square of the Republic and his words were carried through the 
air in shreds: . . , "hundreds of thousands of Warsaw citizens 
. . . streaming from factories and offices . . . full of longing to 
see their government . . ." 
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Then suddenly Reiners became conscious of the clear, slightly 
dominating voice of his friend Wolf Beck saying, "It hasn't been 
too easy to reach you. It's simpler to telephone half around the 
world than from Berlin to Warsaw. I hope you are all right." 

"I'm very glad to hear your voice, Wolf. Can I do anything 
for you?" 

"We've got to see one another to discuss a pressing matter." 

"Then you will probably have to come and see me in Warsaw," 
said Michael. He was trying to divide his attention between his 
telephone conversation and the noise from the loudspeaker. He 
went on, "But I don't advise you to." 

"Warsaw doesn't interest me," Beck said firmly, "but you are 
urgently needed in Berlin." 

"Not so urgently, I guess, as I am in Warsaw," said Michael, 
and listened to the noise from the loudspeaker, which seemed to 
be increasing all the time. 

Then another voice was heard, which seemed to subdue the 
tumult of the crowd; it said, "I declare the meeting open. The 
Comrade Party Secretary will now speak." 

Michael raised his head. He seemed to see the Square of the 
Republic filled to bursting with people. Hundreds of thousands of 
eyes stared at the platform on which the head of the government 
was now standing a small, pale, smiling man. But in his eyes 
there was something besides sheer weariness: it was the fear of 
brute force, which had not left him during these last months, 

"Hallo, hallo!" called Wolf Beck impatiently. "What's the matter? 
Have we been cut off?" 

Michael resumed his interrupted talk and said, "I don't believe 
that I shall be able to come to Berlin just now." 

"My dear friend," insisted Beck, "I would never attempt to 
come between you and your business, or however you describe 
your occupations, on my own account. But this time I am speaking 
for Constance. She needs you and without you she will make a 
mess of things." 

"Are you making difficulties for her again, Wolf?" asked 
Michael distrustfully. 

"What are you thinking of? I am happy to have closed this 
chapter of my life. And you know very well that Constance is 
determined to make difficulties for herself. She always needs some- 
one to help her and this time it's you she wants. This is your 
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opportunity, my dear Michael. If you don't come she'll feel herself 
betrayed and abandoned and blame you for it! So be sensible 
and don't hesitate." 

It seemed as though the noise of the loudspeaker, like breakers 
on the beach, had washed away the telephone system. The con- 
nection was cut. And now Michael clearly heard the voice of 
the Party Secretary in the square. 

There was passion in the voice. The speaker knew that he had 
to inspire his hearers with strength and confidence. He knew that 
he was not just speaking to the people of Warsaw but that he would 
be listened to far beyond the frontiers of Poland. The governments 
of London, Paris, and Bonn had demanded from their intelligence 
services immediate and comprehensive news of events in Poland. 
Numerous tape recorders were running so that no syllable trans- 
mitted from Warsaw should be lost, 

"It cannot be doubted," said the chief of the government, "that 
the Polish delegation in Moscow has done its utmost. The response 
of our comrades of the Soviet . . ." 

The masses in the square burst into roars of applause and 
denunciation, each party trying to shout the other down. 

Then a dry, sharp, chattering sound was heard the discharge 
of firearms. The broadcast broke off and a heavy silence filled the 
room. Michael Reiners bowed his head and closed his eyes for a 
few moments. 

After a short interval a female voice came over the air saying, 
"Owing to technical difficulties, we cannot continue to transmit from 
the Square of the Republic. Music follows." 

"So we shall expect you," said Wolf Beck cheerfully, his voice 
once more clearly to be heard. "Take the next plane. You are 
badly wanted here, and perhaps your fate awaits you." 

While Reiners was slowly replacing the receiver the door opened, 
admitting a small, thickset man with a sad expression. "I must 
ask you to follow me," he said quietly. "Immediately. I advise you 
not to resist and warn you that questions will not be answered. 
But you have no ground for anxiety." 

At 1 P.M. the following news bulletin was released by the West 
German radio stations: 

"Disturbances broke out in Warsaw today. Large sections of the 
Polish population are opposed to the treaty concluded in Moscow 
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providing for the maintenance of Soviet troops in Poland. After 
the declarations made by the Polish negotiators before their de- 
parture for Moscow, it was generally expected that Poland would 
obtain, if not complete withdrawal, at least a reduction in the 
number of the Soviet troops. Collisions had already occurred in 
the early hours among the crowds at the railway station. The first 
shots were fired at a great meeting held in the Square of the 
Republic at noon today. 

"Hitherto unconfirmed rumors state that the demonstrators tried 
to storm the platform, upon which the police opened fire. Up to 
the present we have no further reports showing how the situation 
has developed. Messages from correspondents give no clear 
picture of events, 

"It appears evident that so-called Stalinist groups, as well as 
partisans of the ^present regime, have been taking part in the 
demonstrations against the government. Prominent among the 
latter are students from Warsaw University. According to reports 
relayed from Washington, some students have been arrested. 

"Reports of disturbances in Cracow, Lublin, Lodz, and Posen 
have not been confirmed. 

"A speaker belonging to the government in Bonn has declared 
that the West German government is anxiously following events 
in Poland. He said that everyone would remember with sympathy 
the Hungarian people's struggle for freedom in 1956. The govern- 
ment entertained feelings of the wannest sympathy for every nation 
that fought for its freedom." 

This communique, added to eleven others, by no means suc- 
ceeded in disturbing the honest bourgeois of Central Europe either 
during their afternoon siesta or at their work. Unrest in the world 
was a commonplace. 

Wolf Beck lunched with a business friend at Kempinski's. When 
he got back to his rooms no one disturbed his postprandial rest. 
He felt happier than in the morning, not only because he believed 
that he was on the way to secure new business but because at last 
there was a prospect of settling his private affairs. 

Constance Schubert got Mother Schwiefert to bring her a cup 
of Turkish coffee after she had eaten a light luncheon of omelet 
and fruit. She sat in a corner of her sofa, looked vaguely at a 
newspaper, and listened to the news. When she heard the word 
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"Warsaw" she cocked her ears. "Ah," she said, smiling at Mother 
Schwiefert, "but that is interesting for Michael. I believe he loves 
that sort of experience." 

The girl Maria in Schongau, who was thinking of Martin in 
Sonneberg, had no radio. She was very busy with the final prepa- 
rations for her holiday. She was longing to see the man she loved 
what could be more important than that? 

Martin, eating buttered rolls in his workroom in the toy factory 
at Sonneberg, listened to the midday news, which the city radio 
bawled through the open window. But this news came from East 
Germany. The announcer said that a lively exchange of views was 
taking place among their friendly neighbors in Poland and the 
gratifying success of the Polish government no less than the gen- 
erous attitude of the Soviets was the subject of universal discussion. 

"Couldn't care less!" confirmed Martin generously. 

But Henry Engel, sitting in his Alpine fortress, heard these 
announcements unmoved. After they were finished he told Friebe 
to bring him a double whiskey. "They will get to it in the end," 
he said grimly. 'It's almost touching to see them taking so much 
trouble to set their old world ablaze." 

Corporal Schulz-Schwerin of the East German Army was look- 
ing at the notices on the blackboard. He noted who was on night 
duty for the next seven days and realized, incidentally, that one 
has to fight for peace. 

Captain Miiller-Marburg, on the other hand, carried on a con- 
versation in the officer's mess about security through strength and 
the defense of freedom. Muller-Marburg was an enlightened spirit 
but he secretly resented the fact that the major looked at him 
with a smile. 

Public opinion concluded as follows: "These Poles have al- 
ways been a restless people, but it can't do any harm if they give 
the Soviets a bit of trouble. It will make the world realize how 
stable the West is." 

Before the midday news was finished (it contained an item about 
the opening of a great new bridge in the northern Rhinelund) the 
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announcer cleared his throat and after a short, artistic pause made 
the following statement: 

"The following report has just reached us. According to a mes- 
sage from the correspondent of the American United Press in 
Warsaw, it is known that serious collisions accompanied by shoot- 
ing have taken place in Cracow. The radio station in that city 
was for half an hour in the hands of a group of Stalinists, who 
demanded the immediate dismissal of the Party leader. The attempt 
by this group to achieve a coup d'etat was foiled by the interven- 
tion of the Polish Army." 

The radio authorities announced that at 7 P.M. they would 
broadcast a firsthand account of the incidents in Warsaw by their 
correspondent in that city. 

Maria's mother sat in her daughter's little room looking very 
upset. She was a small, carefully dressed woman with a wrinkled 
face and two sad, lusterless eyes. 

"Do you really want to go there?" she asked. 

"Yes," said Maria, looking frankly at her mother. 

"What, into the East Zone?" 

"Yes, of course," said Maria. "Sonneberg is not in another 
world. It takes a few hours to get there by train and on a bicycle 
I shall take two or three days." 

"I don't like it," said her mother. "It's not a good idea. Your 
father feels the same. What's the use of the whole business? If 
you liked, you could go to Italy. The assistant manager of your 
firm wanted to drive you there in his car. He still does." 

"But I don't want to," asserted Maria firmly. Her dark eyes 
sparkled with aversion in her round, freckled face. She was of 
medium height and strongly built. Her shoulders were broad, her 
hips rounded, and her breasts firm. She looked healthy and well 
equipped for the battle of life. "I want to go to Sonneberg," she 
said, "and from there to ride right through the Thiiringer Wald 
and I want to go with Martin." 

When Maria first met Martin she had not imagined that she 
would ever exchange a kind word with him, let alone fall in love 
with him. He had put her to shame and before the eyes of a 
child, so she thought. He had taken the doll which she was 
painfully trying to mend and with two or three sure and skillful 
movements had fixed it. And then he had laughed. 
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She had got up and walked away without looking back. But 
she had listened to hear whether he was following her. She had been 
sure that he would do so. It was written on his face, she said to 
herself at the time his laughter made that clear. But all the same 
it was not an impudent laugh, it sounded somehow self-confident 
and perhaps even a little self-satisfied. He had not ventured to 
follow her and she did not really know whether to be pleased or 
aggrieved. She had asked herself if she had not been too blunt, 
perhaps even ungrateful or was she too plain, not attractive 
enough for a man to follow her and beg her pardon? 

Nothing happened. She walked slowly, listening intently for foot- 
steps behind her, but she heard nothing. At last she stopped and 
turned around. The street was empty. 

"That's a pity," she had said, and then, pulling herself together, 
"Perhaps it's better." 

Today she couldn't help smiling when she thought about those 
strange, exciting, and unforgettable minutes. But today everything 
was different. 

"I don't know if it's a good thing," said her mother, shaking 
her head dubiously. 

"Anyhow, better than driving to Italy with our assistant manager, 
I'm convinced of that." 

"Father doesn't like it," said Maria's mother, "and neither do 
I. We don't want you to be unhappy and that is why we shall not 
allow you to go." 

"Fm sorry," said Maria quietly, "but that doesn't affect my 
decision to go. I am going and no one can prevent me." 

There were some politicians in Warsaw, Moscow, and Washing- 
ton who did not enjoy luncheon that day. In Warsaw they felt they 
had fallen into a witches' caldron. In Moscow they were working 
out plans with their usual toughness, though some of these plans, 
which were put into effect almost automatically, were scarcely 
more than rule-of-thumb precautions for fighting counterrevolution. 

In Washington a hastily summoned group of experts on Euro- 
pean affairs had been conferring for two hours. They appeared to 
be working calmly. A constantly increasing heap of telegrams lay 
before them. The clearer the situation became the more dangerous 
it appeared to them. 

The chairman of the conference telephoned the Secretary of 
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State, who rang up the President. The first instructions for action 
reached the conference soon after 1 P.M. They exactly confirmed 
expectations. Radio messages that had already been drafted were 
coded. The first of them was dispatched to the American city 
commandant in West Berlin. The text was as follows: 

"Developments in Poland are causing anxiety. In the view of 
our ambassador in Warsaw events similar to those that occurred 
in Hungary in 1956 cannot be ruled out. The Polish government 
appears to have two alternative courses to stand by the Moscow 
agreement or to break with the Soviet government. 

"We have no positive information regarding the attitude of the 
Soviet troops in Poland but we may expect them to intervene. 
You are requested to keep a close watch on the Soviet occupation 
zones in Germany and East Berlin. 

"You should convey an emphatic warning to the West Berlin 
Senate, reminding them of their responsibility for peace and order 
in West Berlin in the event of demonstrations occurring in East 
Berlin. The ambassador in Bonn is being instructed to make rep- 
resentations in the same sense to the Federal government Submit 
an hourly report on the situation from 2 P.M. onward." 

Shortly after two o'clock the first situation report arrived from 
Berlin. It consisted of a single sentence: "All quiet in East and 
West Berlin.'* 

When the expert on Germany read this cable he breathed a 
sigh of relief. "Let's hope it will continue," he said as he passed 
the laconic message to the chief of the European Department 

Martin's father had spent the greater part of his life painting 
dolls' faces. He either laid the colors on with a broad brush or 
dipped the heads into a color bath or put them up against a screen 
and sprayed them. His coarse hands, corroded with acids, always 
looked pinkish from the complexion of the dolls, which stuck to 
them. 

This gentle, dreary occupation, which had given birth to thou- 
sands of identical faces, had by no means banished the color from 
his views. Though not a Communist, he considered himself a 
Socialist and red was his appropriate color. 

He regularly spent the midday interval at home, for the sole 
reason that he wanted to hear the news from West Germany. "To 
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improve my political education," he used to say with a twinkle in 
his eye. Moreover the reception of the Bavarian radio in Sonneberg 
was first-class. 

His wife looked at him indulgently. "Strange that you can't 
leave it alone!" she said in a tone conveying wonder rather than 
reproach. 

"You don't understand, Mother," said Martin's father. "This 
is politics and I know all about that." 

His wife nodded resignedly. She found it quite superfluous to 
comment on such a remark. All through their married life her 
husband had been demonstrating to her by his actions what he 
understood by politics. During the time of the Weimar Republic 
he had run himself off his feet to no purpose; under the Nazis 
he had been "inside," while the Communists treated him as an 
unreliable Socialist. His addiction to politics had brought him no 
advantages and his work secured him a bare subsistence. They 
had never been able to afford a roast fowl on Sundays or a fruit 
cake on birthdays. And the radio was a present from Martin, who 
could not guess what trouble he was starting. 

"I know exactly what you are thinking," said the old man, "and 
I can only repeat what I have often said before, that we have 
made our mistakes. But one can learn from one's mistakes. And 
one of these days we shall fix all that and perhaps that day is 
not far distant." 

"What day," asked his wife grumpily, "do you mean?" 

"Haven't you heard the news?" asked the old man with sur- 
prise. 

"As a matter of principle I'm deaf to the news," said she, 
"whatever direction it comes from." 

Martin's father shook his head disapprovingly. "Very well," he 
said, ct you can leave all that to me. I have a feeling, particularly 
after today's news, that we are on the verge of great events and 
one will have to face up to it." 

"You'll bring us all to ruin if you go on saying these awful 
things." 

"Mother," said the old man earnestly, "there are duties that no 
one can shirk. When the hour strikes I shall do my duty." 

"And now I will do mine," said his wife resolutely- Thereupon 
she picked up the radio and flung it to the ground. 
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"The Prime Minister wishes to have a talk with you," said the 
man. 

Michael Reiners wrote a few lines addressed to Charley and 
followed the man who had asked him to accompany him. They 
went out of his room together. A second man, who was waiting 
in the corridor, joined them and Reiners went downstairs with a 
double escort, 

"Through the exit at the back, please," said the first man. 

"I'm going through the lobby or not at all," said Reiners res- 
olutely. 

He walked ahead rapidly and his guards, after whispering to- 
gether, followed him. 

"Not very safe," said the first man. 

In the lobby Reiners was relieved to see Charley. He went 
straight up to him and said, "Lucky to find you here. I have been 
summoned to go and see the Prime Minister." 

"Then I'm coming with you," said Charley promptly. 

"Impossible," said the principal guard, "under no circumstances." 

"Then I won't go," said Reiners firmly. 

The two men looked at one another, undecided. Then one of 
them hurried into the telephone booth by the porter's room, shut 
the door, and started a conversation that lasted for a long time. 
When he came out he said to Charley in a resigned voice, "You 
can accompany Dr. Reiners, but only he will be received by the 
Minister President." 

They went out into the street, walked around the block, and 
found a limousine waiting in a side street. 

"We're off," said Charley happily. In a few minutes they were 
sitting in a great hall with many doors. This hall resembled the 
inside of a beehive; it was full of excited activity. 

The Prime Minister's private secretary hurried up to Michael 
and Charley. Before reaching them he said, "Please wait a little 
longer. The chief will soon have time for you. He wants to speak 
to you. Your American friend will also be welcome. In a situation 
like this we need open-minded observers. We can't afford to be 
misunderstood. You follow me?" 

Michael and Charley nodded assent. They had understood. In 
the faces they saw about them they read the message they had 
feared. The situation was deadly earnest. 
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The private secretary appeared again. "At last the chief is free/* 
he said. "He can give you a few minutes. Come with me." 

Reiners and Charley followed him through one of the many 
doors, went through three rooms in which people were telephoning, 
dictating, conferring, and making arrangements. Plans were hang- 
ing on the walls and the tables were covered with ordnance maps; 
slips of paper were being thrown on the floor. 

In the fourth room sat the Prime Minister and leader of the 
Party. 

When Michael Reiners looked at the man who came toward 
him he felt as if he had not seen him for a long time, though he 
had in fact seen him that very morning in the railway station. 
He could scarcely believe it, the man was so changed. 

"Dr. Reiners," said the man after a surprisingly firm handshake, 
"I knew you would come. I am grateful to you and I welcome 
your American friend. The fact that you have brought him with 
you is an assurance that you stand sponsor for him. And if I have 
no more to say to you than you know already, at least you will 
be able to say, 'He told me so himself,' and that may be of great, 
even decisive importance." 

Reiners took a cigarette from the wooden box that the Premier 
pushed across to him. Charley looked at the cigarettes with in- 
terest and then produced some of his own. The Premier smoked 
without stopping. 

Then Reiners asked cautiously, "Would you say, Mr. Premier, 
that the Polish Army . . . ?" 

"Yes," said the other emphatically, "I would. It was no sur- 
prise to me, nor will it be to you." 

"Would you consider trying to put your own army out of 
business?" said Charley bluntly. 

"Do you expect me to sacrifice Poland and her inhabitants? 
Am I to set Europe ablaze, just because the amour-propre of a 
few generals and the thirst for freedom of divers students seek to 
force me to heroic measures?" 

"So you think that Moscow is determined to cling to the Soviet 
spheres of influence by force, if necessary." 

"If you gentlemen had to look at the world from the standpoint 
of Moscow, what would you do? Simply write us off? Wait till the 
independence movement becomes as strong as it did in Hungary? 
Or would you take drastic and consistent action?" 
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Michael Reiners refrained from answering this question. 

Charley said simply, "You didn't manage to cover your rear 
early enough, and that makes all the difference." 

"All so-called help from outside," said the Prime Minister im- 
pressively, " and I suppose that's what you are suggesting would 
only involve us in useless bloodshed. Already every demonstra- 
tion of sympathy in the West has cost us human lives. Military 
assistance from this quarter would wipe us off the map and would 
unleash a third world war. You must make that clear to your 
friends." 

The private secretary came in to put an end to the audience. 
Michael gladly rose to his feet and even Charley showed no in- 
clination to ask any more questions the whole situation was 
terribly clear. 

The official photographer of the Party appeared. The Premier 
forced himself to smile broadly and confidently and then shook 
hands with Reiners and Charley. 

The cameras flashed several times and the minister closed his 
eyes as if they hurt him. 

Then he said to Reiners, "As long as you remain in Warsaw 
you will have to put up with the company of these two men, who 
have been instructed to protect you." 

"Is the doctor threatened then?" asked Charley quickly. 

"I don't say that," declared the Prime Minister without hesita- 
tion. "You must look on this as a precautionary measure. Fare- 
well!" 

In the anteroom the private secretary handed an envelope to 
Dr. Reiners and, as he was seeing them off, said, "There is a 
similar document at the disposal of your American friend which 
will be delivered to him on application to the American Embassy 
within the next three hours." 

*T11 apply for it, whatever it is," said Charley without hesita- 
tion. 

It was only when he reached the hall that Michael opened his 
envelope. It contained a notification, stamped, signed, and sealed, 
that a seat in the courier plane from Warsaw to Berlin was to be 
placed at the disposal of the bearer. The plane was due to leave at 
midnight. 

"With escort out of step march!" called Charley, and beck- 
oned to the two guards who were waiting in the corridor. 
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Maria was sitting on a bench in a narrow strip of public garden 
behind the city wall in Schongau. Below her flowed the Lech, 
whose shallow waters moved in crescent-shaped curves that seemed 
to embrace the city. She sat there thinking, with her hands resting 
on the rough boards of the bench. 

This bench had always been her favorite haunt. As a child and 
a schoolgirl she had sat here and her liking for the place had 
continued throughout the years. 

And it was on this bench that she had been sitting when she 
saw Martin for the second time. Three days had passed since 
he had taken the doll away from her and mended it. He came 
out of the gate in the city wall and walked straight up to her. 
He did not turn aside to the left where there was a broad expanse 
of green and clumps of shady trees, and he went past the long 
comfortable benches, on which old people sat in silence, and came 
straight to her. As she recalled the moment, she heard a voice 
close behind her saying, "Do you mind if I disturb you?" 

Maria started, looked up, and on the very spot where Martin 
had stood on that day there was a man someone quite different 
from Martin, if only in his clothing a superior type with well- 
creased clothes, a white shirt, and a respectable tie. It was the 
assistant manager of her firm. 

"Dear Fraulein Maria," he said, and seated himself uninvited 
beside her, "I do not want to talk you into doing something you 
don't want to do. But I don't want you on any account to mis- 
interpret my invitation to join me on my holiday in Italy, If you 
thought it better, I would ask my sister to come with us." 

"That is not necessary," said Maria. "I am sorry I cannot go 
with you." 

"You ought not to refuse like that, Fraulein Maria. You should 
think it over once more. You have now been working for more 
than a year in my firm under my direction, and you surely look 
forward to continuing in the same career. Personally I should 
welcome the prospect." 

Maria seemed to be looking past him along the narrow road 
skirting the city wall, by which Martin had come to her. Then 
she had behaved as if she had no intention of noticing him and 
had concentrated on her knitting. 

Martin had stopped in front of her. He seemed to hesitate for 
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a few seconds and then said in a voice that sounded like a challenge, 
"Good day." 

"Good day,*' she had replied, and got up in obedience to an 
instinctive impulse. Again she walked away and left him standing. 

And so it happened; just as she had left Martin, she now left 
the assistant manager of her firm. She said, "Good afternoon," and 
went her way. 

"You can't treat md like that," the man called after her. "You 
are going to be sorry for this." 

At about 2 P.M. a number of senior officers met at NATO head- 
quarters at Fontainebleau. They had been summoned to an emer- 
gency meeting to discuss the situation. The chief of the intelligence 
services and the head of the Polish Department were to furnish 
reports. 

"Things seem to be going badly," said a French general to a 
Federal German colonel, who gave a short laugh expressing agree- 
ment. A British major walked past them without greeting them. 
Two American officers were already sitting at the conference table 
studiously reading official papers. 

"These Poles," said the French general, for whom the German 
colonel had pulled back a chair, "are a brave people. And when 
you think of their lack of training and equipment, you might call 
their courage foolhardiness." 

The talk died down as the Commander in Chief of the NATO 
forces entered the room together with his immediate personal staff, 
followed by the commanders of the land, air, and sea forces in 
Europe. After short and summary greetings the proceedings opened. 

The Commander in Chief said, "Individual departments have 
already received information regarding the disturbing situation in 
Poland. Later news has been serious enough to make it advisable 
to hold an emergency meeting. I call upon the experts to submit 
their reports." 

The orderlies rolled up a map stand to a point where it could 
most conveniently be seen by all the assembled officers. In the 
center was a map of Poland, to the right one of Central Europe, 
and to the left a plan showing the NATO organization. 

The chief of the intelligence services and the head of the Polish 
Department expounded their material alternately. The reports that 
had reached them in many cases complemented one another, some- 
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times overlapped, and only seldom were contradictory. After they 
had been collated the following official statement was approved: 

"The Polish Army Command seems firmly resolved to prevent 
the ratification of the treaty clauses concerning the continued 
occupation of Poland by Russian troops. Its members aim at ex- 
ploiting the mood of the people in order to detach Poland still 
further from the Soviet Union. Early this morning a number of 
officers were arrested in the Ministry of War on the suspicion of 
being in touch with officials of the former regime. ty 

"Today at 6 A.M. the General Staff transmitted the code word 
*Mir' to all corps and divisional staffs. Since 7 A.M. movements 
of troops have been taking place. Their object would appear to be 
to surround the Soviet units. 

"It has not yet been possible to ascertain the reaction of the 
Russians, but fighting between Polish and Soviet detachments seems 
likely to occur this evening. Troop-movements on the Soviet-Polish 
frontier have probably begun, but concrete reports on the subject 
are not available. The Warsaw police have fired upon demonstra- 
tors intending to storm the Soviet Embassy. Since 1 P.M. a state 
of emergency has been in force in Warsaw. Berlin, Prague, Buda- 
pest, Bucharest, and Sofia report all calm." 

"Gentlemen," said the Commander in Chief, "that is the situa- 
tion for the moment. In my estimation it justifies me in issuing 
the code word Tlittermouse. 9 Does anyone want to express a 
view?" 

No one present expressed this wish. 

The Commander in Chief nodded, ^s if he had not expected 
anything else. "Very well," said he, "Flittermouse, as of 3 P.M." 

Whereupon all the NATO command staffs in Europe were 
alerted and instructed to prepare for action. 

The sun shining on Constance Schubert's pale face made this 
decorative woman look more delicate than ever. Wolf Beck, who 
was sitting by her on the terrace of a caf at Wannsee, looked at 
her distrustfully. He believed he had got to know her fairly in- 
timately, and in his view she was not by any means so ethereal 
as she seemed "feline" would be a better word. 

"Perhaps Michael won't come," said Constance reflectively, 

"He'll come," said Wolf with conviction. 
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"If he leaves me too, 9 * said Constance, "then I shall be quite 
alone." 

Wolf was hard put to it not to say what he would have liked 
to say. This talk of loneliness was for him, to put it politely, a 
complex. She had scarcely ever been longer than a couple of days 
"alone." Her need to lean on someone was far too great 

Wolf sniffed the Cognac in his glass. He allowed his eyes to 
wander over the terrace and the lake shore and out over the 
waters of the lake. He saw children playing, women looking after 
them, rowboats sweeping over the water, all under an endless 
expanse of blue sky. He heard laughter, ringing words, and gentle 
flutings from a loudspeaker. He enjoyed this short hour of re- 
laxation. He always felt at home and happy in this Berlin where 
he had spent a few pleasurable years pleasurable in spite of 
many things, even in spite of Constance. He closed his eyes and 
sank into a reverie. 

The music on the radio stopped. A woman's voice named the 
piece and then a man's voice began to read the news: 

"A state of emergency has existed in the Polish capital since 
1 P.M. Radio Warsaw reports that demonstrations have taken 
place in the Square of the Republic and in front of the Soviet 
Embassy. Altogether there were sixty fatalities. Every quarter of 
an hour the Polish radio is broadcasting, on behalf of the govern- 
ment, an appeal to the people to keep order. The Seym will meet 
at 5 P.M. to debate the occupation clauses in the treaty. 

"Meanwhile there are reports of disorders from other Polish 
cities. As already reported, the army in Cracow has suppressed 
with bloodshed an attempted 'putsch* directed against the govern- 
ment. It is now known that the leaders of the 'putsch' were two 
Communist officials who had held ministerial posts before October 
1956. According to hitherto unconfirmed rumors, more than a 
hundred persons have been killed in the disturbances in Cracow. 

"In the other Polish cities the demonstrations passed off with- 
out bloodshed. The police and military abstained from interfering 
in the manifestations, which were everywhere directed against the 
occupation agreement." 

"What was that all about?" asked Wolf Beck in bewilderment 
Enveloped in a haze of youthful memories, he had caught only 
portions of the news and had not grasped even those clearly. 

"Wolf," said Constance with spontaneous tenderness, "ought 
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we really to separate? We haven't understood one another particu- 
larly well, maybe, but at least we tried to find a common basis 
for life together. And isn't that the essential thing?'* 

"I think we are agreed," cried Wolf in alarm, "agreed to part, 
that is, I understood that this was perfectly clear in principle and 
that we were going to come to an arrangement about the details." 

She gazed at him with her great eyes whose shortsightedness 
gave her a look of helpless appeal. This annoyed him, but he did 
not show it. He shook his head and she lowered hers, which 
annoyed him still more, for it reminded him that the sight of this 
tender, girlish neck used to arouse him. 

He failed entirely to take in the last part of the radio news. 

"In the opinion of Western observers in Poland tke further 
course of events will be influenced not so much by the proceedings 
in Parliament as by the attitude of the Polish Army. In Warsaw 
rumors are current regarding the movements of Polish troops. The 
Ministry of War is sealed and inaccessible to all Western cor- 
respondents." 

"I think," said Wolf, now firmly resolved to prevent further 
misunderstandings, "that I had better be quite open with you. For 
some time past we have both realized that we cannot live to- 
gether. Our worlds are too different. You are an artist and I am a 
tradesman. But I need a wife. I want a home and children: and I 
believe that I have now found the wife I want." ' 

"That can't be true!" said Constance, horrified. She found it a 
tormenting thought that a woman existed who could be preferred 
to her, "Do you really love another woman?" 

"Certainly I do," said Wolf plainly. "You've got to realize that 
there are other women besides yourself. Perhaps none more beauti- 
ful or more sensitive, but many who are more practical and healthier 
and who have a taste for a plain, straightforward life, uncomplicated 
by the arts," 

"Who is this woman?" asked Constance in a toneless voice. 

"You don't know her," said Wolf Beck, unembarrassed. "Her 
name is Ruth Winters and she lives in Hamburg. As soon as I 
have finished with all this business I shall go and take her away 
with me to Cairo. Do you want to ask me anything else?" 

Constance looked at him with wide eyes and shook her head* 
Her look was full of reproach and lack of understanding. 
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At 3 P.M. the American city commandant reported to Wash- 
ington: "All quiet in East and West Berlin." 

Ruth Winters, whom Wolf Beck had chosen to succeed Con- 
stance, lay naked on the big bed in her room. The windows were 
open but the curtains were drawn. 

A strong, sweet perfume pervaded the dimly lit room. 

"What are you thinking about?" asked the man who lay beside 
her. 

"Always the same silly question!" said Ruth Winters with sud- 
den violence. Then she got up and, without looking at her com- 
panion, went quickly into the bathroom. She had a strong desire 
to feel hot water running over her body. 

She was a woman of warm-blooded sensual beauty. She had a 
refined taste in dress and enjoyed life and good living. She worked 
as an interior decorator in Hamburg without having any special 
talent for her profession. She had chosen this calling because she 
loved planning, purchasing, and arranging. 

She had previously exerted herself to obtain freedom and 
independence in order to be able to do the things she liked doing: 
wearing good clothes, making interesting journeys, getting to know 
important people. It had taken her some time to realize that these 
diversions did not provide a complete life. She was now thirty 
years old and was prepared to exchange exciting independence for 
stimulating security. 

The man lying on her bed looked pleasant and insignificant. 
He was handsome in a southern style and looked rather like a 
film star, or a singing ski coach. The rushing sound of the water 
in the bathroom seemed to irritate him. 

"When are you coming back?" he called crossly. 

Ruth Winters appeared once more. She had put on a blue silk 
bathrobe. Without looking at him she sat down in front of her 
dressing table. Then she said in a hard voice, "Get up: it's finished." 

Bernhardt sat up and looked at her in astonishment. In the 
glass before which she was sitting his powerful, brown, athletic 
body was visible. She was plainly not looking at it and that 
astonished him still more. 

"What's the matter?" he asked. "Is there anything wrong?" 

"Put on your clothes and leave me alone. I don't want to see 
you any more." 
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"You can't mean that seriously." 

"1 do," she said, "It's high time to end this." 

"And supposing I don't want to?" asked Bernhardt with the 
suspicion of a threat in his voice. Then he quickly added in a 
gentler tone, "I wouldn't like to lose you." 

"Literally speaking," said Ruth coolly, "that isn't possible. You 
never owned me or rented me, so how can you lose me? We 
separate now, that's all." 

"We certainly haven't been long together," said the man. 

"We stipulated at the beginning that it wouldn't last long," said 
she in unfriendly accents, looking past his image in the glass. She 
blinked at the lazy sunlight filtering through the heavy curtains. 
The she stood up and drew the curtains and a blinding brightness 
flooded the room, making the bed look tumbled and unclean. 
Ruth Winters, gazing at the contours of the group of houses screen- 
ing the horizon and at the ceiling of blue sky which overspread 
them, dreamed of a sunlit sky, rare in Europe, which she would 
see every day in Cairo. 

"Let us make an end," she said. And by that she meant not 
only to have done with the man lying on the bed behind her, 
who was only one among others, but also to turn her back on her 
whole past life full of pleasures, dance music, sweat-soaked nights, 
and exhausting headaches in the shrill morning light. An end to 
it all, she thought, and a new life with Wolf Beck for a husband. 

"Perhaps you will one day be sorry for this," said Bernhardt, 
"You can't just discard me when it suits you. I won't permit that." 

At three o'clock the Federal Chancellor convened a special 
Cabinet meeting. All the ministers and undersecretaries of state 
were present. 

The Chancellor's chief press officer drafted the following note, 
which was not meant for publication: 

"The Federal Chancellor informed the ministers that the Ameri- 
can ambassador had just been with him and had conveyed to 
him the apprehension of his government in respect to the Polish 
situation. 

"The American government viewed the Polish crisis with ever 
increasing anxiety. They considered a repetition of the Hungarian 
tragedy as not impossible. The ambassador conveyed to the 
Chancellor the hope of his government that everything possible 
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would be done in the event of trouble in the Soviet Zone to pre- 
serve order in the Federal Republic and in West Berlin.'* 

After this communication by the Chancellor there was a lively 
discussion as to whether or not an appeal to the people of the 
Soviet Zone should be made. 

The meeting was unanimous in the view that this appeal must 
be expressed with moderation and without showing any trace of 
weakness or fear an appeal to the intelligence, superior qualities, 
and right-mindedness of the people but in no circumstances must 
it be reminiscent of the historical motto: "To keep the peace is 
the first duty of the citizen." 

"But, gentlemen," said the Chancellor pleasantly, "if keeping 
the peace is not the citizen's first duty, it is certainly not the least 
of a minister's duties. Let us just ask the Lord Mayor of Berlin 
what he thinks about the whole matter. After all, he is right in the 
center of things." 

A telephone conversation with the Burgomaster of Berlin elicited 
the opinion that no outbreak was anticipated at present. The Burgo- 
master's words were, "It does not look like trouble here." 

Martin was sitting at his worktable in the toy factory but he 
was not working. In front of him was the doll that he had secretly 
christened Maria. She seemed to be smiling at him and he returned 
her smile. He could think of nothing except the holiday that he 
was going to spend with the girl who was coming to him from 
Schongau. 

His father came into the workroom. He nodded to his son and 
sat down rather fussily. He pointed to the doll standing on the 
table, surrounded by molds, samples for individual parts ready for 
manufacture, and color charts for hair, eyes, and complexion. 

"You seem to understand your job," said his father apprecia- 
tively. 

"I hope I do," said Martin, and waited calmly for what his 
father had come to say to him. He was resolved to have his own 
way but not disinclined to listen to the opinion of others. 

"Listen," said his father somewhat wearily, "it's an excellent 
thing that you understand your craft, but that's not the only thing 
in life. There is also, for example, politics." 

"I prefer dolls," said Martin. 

His father shook his head disapprovingly and said, "That's how 
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things are now. The young are either stupid or uninterested. And 
you, have you nothing better to do with your leave than go traipse- 
ing around with a girl?" 

"I don't think I could do better," said his son, thinking of the 
bench in Schongau standing a little to the side of the old city 
wall. When he had run into Maria there at their second meeting, 
she had slipped away from him after saying no more than "Good 
day." 

He had come back next day and once more found her sitting 
on the bench. He wondered for a long time whether he should 
speak to her again but couldn't make up his mind and walked 
away irresolutely. 

On the following day he was there again earlier than usual. 
This time the bench was empty. He sat down and waited. He was 
on leave and so had time to waste. It was more than an hour be- 
fore she came. She was still a long way off when he saw her 
coming toward the seat with hurrying footsteps, which suddenly 
slowed down. She had seen him. When she reached the bench she 
did not look at him but said mechanically, "May 1?" 

"Of course." 

"I hope," she said, "that I am not disturbing you and I also 
hope not to be disturbed." She cast a withering glance at him and 
then, opening the book she had in her hand, she started reading 
with deep interest. That was the beginning of the third meeting of 
Martin with Maria. 

Martin smiled now when he thought of it. His father remained 
silent. His son's indifference to the problems of the age seemed 
deplorable. He wanted to put in a word about Germany, the 
whole of Germany to which he entertained feelings of loyalty, but 
he saw that it would mean nothing to Martin. 

"What is this girl's political background?" he asked. 

"That," said Martin, "is something in which I take no interest." 

"I am gradually beginning to be seriously worried about you," 
said his father. "In the beginning I thought it rather clever of you 
to abstain from joining one of our parties, or any other organiza- 
tion. But your lack of interest in Germany pains me. What do you 
really want?" 

"I want to be left in peace and to have enough to eat. And 
for the time being 1 am just going on my holiday." 

"And if Germany needs you?" 
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"Then 111 say, 'When my leave is over.' " 

"My boy," said his father, "there are situations that force you to 
make a decision and I, your father, require you to do your bit." 

"Father," said Martin, "in the course of your life you have 
made several thousand dolls' heads, but you have no idea what 
the world looks like from inside the head of a man like me. Leave 
my head alone and worry about your dolls for the moment that 
is all I can say." 

Shortly after three o'clock a black limousine drew up in front 
of the American Embassy in Warsaw. Out of it stepped a uniformed 
general of the Polish Army. Entering the embassy, he told the 
doorman that he wished to speak to the ambassador "personally 
and as soon as possible." 

The ambassador said he would receive the general at once. 
After giving a few orders relating to the security of his visitor, 
he went to meet him with a friendly smile. Since General P. was 
one of the most influential officers in the Polish Army, the am- 
bassador treated him with particular courtesy. He asked the general 
to sit down and offered him refreshment, which was declined. 

"I have come with a message from the Ministry of War," an- 
nounced the general, "which I assume will interest you." 

"Of course it will," said the ambassador emphatically, "May I 
ask if you wish to enlighten us regarding the present situation?" 

"Well, yes, as far as it appears necessary for us to do so," 
said General P. with reserve, as he looked rather self-consciously 
at the ambassador. "We attach a certain importance to fulfilling 
our obligations toward certain powers, including, of course, the 
U.S.A." 

The ambassador nodded. He was already beginning to think 
out the text of a dispatch that he would cable to Washington as 
soon as this interview was over. It would begin: 

"General P. has just called on me under instruction from the 
Ministry of War to enlighten me regarding the situation. I infer, 
from the general's d6marche and from what he has intimated to 
me, that the army has taken over the political leadership and is 
particularly anxious to secure the good will of America," 

Meantime the conversation proceeded. The ambassador was 
searching for information. He was at pains to gather from this 
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short and summary talk any significant details that might give a 
clear line on the future course of events. 

"Do you think, General," he asked, "that the Seym will refuse 
to ratify the occupation agreement?" 

"Yes, of course," said the general firmly, adding, "that is, if 
the meeting of the Seym takes place." 

"How am I to interpret that remark, General? Does it mean 
that the army is calling for the resignation of the Party Chief?" 

"No," said the general curtly. 

"So the army will support the present regime?" 

"It will be impossible to avoid the arrest of some individual 
intellectual firebrands," admitted the general unwillingly, "but we 
don't want a second Hungary here. We deprecate interference 
from outside. Please tell your people that." 

This part of the interview was later conveyed to Washington in 
the following words: 

"The army seems disposed to leave the present government in 
office on the understanding that a purge of undesirable elements 
is not resisted. The general declares that intervention by Western 
powers is unwanted and he asked me to tell this to my govern- 
ment." 

The interview was not yet at an end, though the general was 
obviously anxious to take his leave. However, the ambassador 
tried to detain him with questions. "General," he asked bluntly, 
"do you think that clashes between Polish and Soviet troops are 
to be feared?" 

"That depends on the Russians," said the general evasively. 

"Nevertheless you appear resolved to do whatever is necessary 
to uphold the national interests of your country," 

"I should rather say we will have to defend ourselves if we 
are attacked." 

The ambassador, dismayed by these words, was silent for a few 
seconds, attempting to master his feelings. 

The general took advantage of this short pause and bade his 
host a hasty good-by. "1 hope," he said, "that I have made things 
sufficiently clear to you." 

The ambassador was still not prepared to consider the inter- 
view at an end* On their way out he asked whether the am- 
bassadors of Great Britain and France had received similar in- 
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formation. The general replied, "We don't regard this as essential, 
but we have no objection to your passing it on." 

Therewith the general left, stepped into his Soviet-built govern- 
ment car, and drove away. 

The ambassador had no time to follow his guest with his usual 
polite and pensive gaze. He hurried into his study and started 
making notes. A few minutes later he dictated his message to 
Washington into the coding machine. The last sentences were as 
follows: 

"The Polish Army does not seem to consider an attack by Soviet 
troops as inevitable. It is believed that the Russian troops stationed 
in Poland can be kept quiet by a show of force and firmness. 

"I fear this estimate is false. A refusal by Poland to ratify the 
occupation clauses will be treated by the Soviet government as a 
direct challenge." 

At 4 P.M. the American city commandant in Berlin reported to 
Washington: "All quiet in East and West Berlin." 

Constance Schubert was sitting in her flat in Berlin by a window 
overlooking a garden with four old chestnut trees. However, she 
did not show herself at the window. She listened with wistful 
amusement to the conversation that was being carried on down 
below. 

"Why, you're a real man," said the voice of a girl in admiring 
tones. 

"Yes?" said a slightly embarrassed youth, pretending to show 
manly indifference. "If you say so, I won't argue with you." 

Constance admired and wondered at the good-natured, some- 
what blunt outspokenness of the young people. She couldn't help 
wishing that she had herself once been as carefree and naive. 

The half-grown boy and girl who were talking under her window 
were Isolde, Mother Schwieferfs daughter, and her boy friend, 
who was always addressed as Peter though his name was Otto. 
For the last few weeks these two had seemed to be inseparable. 
People already called them the Siamese Twins of the Ruins, be- 
cause their favorite meeting place was in the last remaining ruins 
of the former capital. 

Peter had come running to Isolde by a natural attraction. One 
couldn't otherwise explain the circumstances as related by Mother 
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Schwiefert. He suddenly turned up alongside Isolde as she was 
returning from evening classes. He trotted resolutely and in silence 
by her and after a while said, "I'm going with you, if you don't 
mind." 

Isolde didn't mind: she was even flattered at sixteen to be 
addressed as Sie. At first she wasn't particularly interested in the 
meaning of "going with you." Peter, alias Otto, became her satel- 
lite. From then on he spent all his spare time in her company 
and seemed to yearn to do things for her. He did not even shirk 
being given heavy jobs and used to beat all the carpets for Mother 
Schwiefert and consequently for Constance. 

"Tell me, Peter," asked Isolde, "how tall are you really?" 

"Well now," he said, thinking it over, "must be five foot ten 
at least." 

"That's fine," said Isolde, "that's just the height I like." 

"Good," murmured Peter. 

"You can stay at that," said the sixteen-year-old girl. 

So Constance, who had followed their conversation with a feel- 
ing of sadness, longed for a man who could love her selflessly, who 
would always be with her, ready to shield her from the unpleasant- 
ness of life and able to give her the feeling that she was understood, 
protected, and cherished. Michael, she thought, could' be such a 
man. 

Simultaneously with the thought, she took up the telephone 
receiver, asked for the telegraph office, and dictated a message of 
three words to Michael in Warsaw. 

And these three words did in fact reach their destination over 
the crowded wires. They were, "I need you." Two girls belonging 
to two different nations were so touched by the message that they 
forwarded it out of turn. 

The director of the South German radio, inspired by his political 
editor, had in the meantime decided to broadcast the latest news 
about the situation in Poland every hour. The person mainly re- 
sponsible for this innovation was his correspondent in Warsaw. 

This correspondent was a young, clever, much-traveled man 
with a good nose for news and an unusual talent for getting on the 
right side of officials connected with controls, censorship, and propa- 
ganda. During the Suez crisis he had been the only foreigner 
permitted to use the telephone and cable without interference. 
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At 4 P.M. the South German radio sent out the following report 
from the Warsaw correspondent: 

"Units of the Polish Army have occupied the university and 
arrested some twenty students. The other students are not permit- 
ted to leave the university. 

"Our correspondent states that this measure has added to the 
confusion of an already confused situation. For the moment it is 
not possible to be sure on which side the army is. 

"Warsaw awaits with suspense the sitting of Parliament, which is 
to begin in an hour, although the ratification of the Moscow agree- 
ment could have waited for several months. The repudiation of the 
treaty demanded by the demonstrators would be equivalent to a 
vote of non-confidence in the Party Chief. The reaction of Soviet 
Russia to such an event can only be surmised, but the adoption of 
military measures cannot be excluded. 

"No one in Warsaw dares to prophesy the future course of 
events. The demonstrations continue in other cities throughout the 
country. It is reported that a state of emergency has been pro- 
claimed in Cracow and that students have been arrested there." 

Michael Reiners was sitting in the lobby of his hotel in Warsaw, 
which seemed to have been transformed into a news bureau. The 
scene was dominated by the journalists from all countries. The 
other hotel guests, mainly businessmen, sat around in silence look- 
ing depressed. The newspapermen formed themselves into groups 
with similar interests, which contended with one another in argu- 
ment. Many of them hoped for a scoop. 

Reiners had ordered a double brandy. He sat in a corner and 
watched the busy throng. Among them he could pick out men who 
hunted news with passion and enjoyment; troublemaking gossips 
who pretended to foretell the sensations of the morrow; wily in- 
vestors swapping information; gold diggers who claimed to be able 
to tap all sources of profit. 

The news business flourished and of course the hotel bar was 
packed. Many bottles of reasonably priced and distinctly drinkable 
Crimean champagne officially called Soviet champagne were 
emptied. 

All the accredited foreign journalists in Poland were practically 
obliged to live in this hotel. They were determined not to miss a 
great haul of headlines. 
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The porter called from his room, "Telegram for Dr. Reiners." 
Everyone suddenly stopped talking and the journalists all began to 
stare at the German with interest, for most of them knew him by 
name at least. 

Reiners got up from his chair and walked across to the porter's 
desk, followed *y curious eyes. Taking his telegram, he returned to 
his seat, opened the envelope, and read it. When he had read it he 
smiled and leaned back. Looking up again, he saw Charley stand- 
ing in front of him with a friendly grin on his face. 

"Doctor," he said, "what* s new on the Rialto?" 

"The contents of this telegram have no value for you at all," 
declared Reiners. 

The American correspondent pulled up a chair and sat down. 
He seemed more comfortable than ever. Sinking back in his arm- 
chair and stretching out his legs, he said, "Anyhow it's a remark- 
able thing that telegrams still get through to private persons." 

"Remarkable and, in this particular case, agreeable," said Mi- 
chael pleasantly, "but that doesn't alter the fact that this telegram 
has no sort of interest for you, Charley." 

"I offer you a bargain," said the American. 

"Charley," said Reiners amused, "I warn you. Don't make a bad 
bet it really isn't worth while." 

"I make you the following offer, Doctor. You allow me to read 
your telegram and in return I'll take you to the sitting of the Seym 
for which my embassy has given me two tickets and loaned me a 
car. It is standing in front of the door sporting an American flag, 
which I borrowed from the embassy. It looks very decorative and 
covers the whole of the radiator." 

"That's a very attractive offer," admitted Reiners, "but I can't 
accept it with a good conscience. It is a fact that the contents of this 
telegram have no importance for you. You stand to lose on the 
exchange." 

"Well, that'll be my worry," said the American, unmoved. 

"Charley, it goes against the grain to take advantage of you." 

"I often don't know whether to look on you as frankly naive or 
damnably sophisticated, but I suppose I shall get to know you in 
time. Tell me, have you already done your packing?" 

"Maybe I have," replied Reiners. 

"The only sensible thing to do," remarked the American. 
"What's the use of staying on here? It's clear how things are going, 
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I know this kind of political entertainment only too well. If we 
stay here we shall have front seats at the show but we shall not 
be able to do anything with them. We'll see the play but we shan't 
be allowed to review it. It's already difficult to send off a normal 
telegram and what'll it be like in three or four hours? So let us fly 
off to our new observation post in Berlin." 

"I can't help admiring the extent of your information," said Mi- 
chael. 

"Am I here to bake rolls or to collect news?" said Charley, 
pleased by the compliments. "I've just been at the university. The 
boys there are regular heroes. Their attitude does them honor, but 
of course they don't understand that they may be setting the whole 
world on fire. In some factories there is the same spirit In a word, 
the situation is clear." 

"I won't dare to contradict you," said Michael earnestly. 

"Well, our bargain is completed," said the American, "We go 
together to the Seym, before starting on our night flight But show 
me your telegram now." 

"There you are," said Reiners, readily handing it to him. 

Charley took it from his hand, unfolded it, and read the message, 
after which, to Michael's surprise, wrinkles of perplexity appeared 
on his smooth forehead. At last Charley said, "Since when has the 
Foreign Ministry in Bonn been calling itself Constance? And why 
this delicately phrased text C I need you'? Not at all dumb. It 
sounds just like a private telegram." 

"That's just what it is." 

"You can't get me to swallow that." 

The chief of the intelligence service in the German Federal 
Republic was a lean man with an unmoved, closed face. He sat in 
his almost unfurnished office and waited. 

A few files lay open in front of him but he was not reading them. 
He was waiting. An electric clock was fixed on the wall opposite his 
writing table. The second hand crept steadily forward. It was 
four-thirty. 

The chief, whose civilian clothes could not conceal the fact that 
he was an officer, and was not ashamed of it, looked rather uneasy. 
Hearing footsteps hurrying toward his office, he bent over his files 
and seemed to be reading them eagerly. 

There was a knock and the door opened to admit the principal 
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official of the Soviet Union section, who came hurriedly to the 
chiefs desk. "Radio message from S.L., General," he said. 

The chief raised his long head, which reminded one of a race 
horse. He looked at the other man with narrowed eyes and an 
expression of indifference and took into his hand the text of the 
message, which had already been deciphered. It ran: 

"Troops moving in regions of Lemberg, Kovel, Brody, Brest, 
and Grodno in the direction of the Polish frontier. Since twelve 
noon M.E.T. 22nd and 23rd Motorized Divisions and 67th Tank 
Brigade identified at Lemberg. A new unidentified unit observed at 
KoveL Strength about two battle groups with tactical atomic weap- 
ons. Strength of forces at Brest unknown.'* 

The general refrained from showing any emotion. He merely 
looked at the clock, which pointed to four thirty-seven. That 
seemed pretty good to the general. He had reason to hope that he 
would be ahead of the other news services a strong point with 
him. It would convincingly demonstrate the reliability of his organi- 
zation. 

With an expressionless face and in an irritatingly indifferent 
voice he said, "Americans to be informed." Then he added, "Give 
me the direct line to the Chancellor's office." 

Punctually at 5 P.M. the hourly report arrived, stating that all 
was clear in East and West Berlin. 

Ruth Winters gazed with strong disapproval at the handsome 
young man called Earnhardt who had hastily dressed himself and 
was now standing in the living room. She wished she had never 
met Mm. 

The modern style of the room was painfully bleak; the furniture 
was functional and there was not an object showing private indi- 
vidual taste. Some already packed trunks were standing in a corner 
and a number of pieces of cloth lay folded on the table. 

"What do you want now?" she asked in irritated tones. 

The man fell back on the divan, stretched his body, and said, 
"Won't you come to me?" 

"You're crazy," said Ruth Winters in a rage. She stood in the 
middle of the room, her closely fitting dress tightening over her 
body at her slightest movement. The sight of her gave him visible 
satisfaction. His smile spread till he was showing all his teeth. 
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"A farewell kiss/* said Bernhardt. 

"No," she cried. 

She felt she must defend herself against this challenge that in- 
sulted and attracted her at the same time, so with a violent move- 
ment she turned away from him. 

Bernhardt expanded his broad chest He felt his power. Mean- 
while Ruth kept her eyes averted. She looked at the empty walls 
and the light patches, where she had moved the pictures away. 

"Why are you making up your face?" he asked. "Do you 
seriously think you can change your life from one day to the next? 
You are the last person to be able to do that." 

"Leave my apartment at once," she cried. 

"I love you too much to do that to you," said Bernhardt. "It 
would make you unhappy and I do not want that." 

"You disgust me," said Ruth in a dead voice. 

"That's something new," affirmed the man, "and it is always a 
pleasure to me to be surprised by you. Meanwhile I advise you, 
for both of us, not to complicate things unnecessarily. You are the 
last person to turn into a conscientious housewife, a tender wife, 
and a loving mother. You only love this man Beck for his millions." 

"Shut up!" called Ruth Winters. She turned around and walked 
up to him with flashing eyes. 

"But, you know, a few millions," said Bernhardt, who seemed to 
be enjoying the situation, "are harder to look after than a woman 
even than a woman of your type. Your Mr. Beck will have his 
hands full; he will constantly be traveling and he will almost always 
be tired and then you, with your temperament, what will you be 
up to next? You will need other men and why not me, as we 
understand one another so admirably?" 

"Am I really so bad as all that?" said Ruth helplessly. 

"For me you are splendid," said Bernhardt, "and I want to go 
on thinking so." 

Ruth stared with wide-open, frightened eyes at the good-looking 
creature lying prone on the divan before her. Then she turned 
around and left the flat. 

Punctually at 5 P.M. the second emergency meeting of the day 
took place at NATO headquarters in Fontainebleau. The dele- 
gates had been waiting for several minutes for the arrival of the 
Commander in Chief. They were now in possession of substantially 
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more information than they had possessed a few hours previously. 
On examining a map of the situation they found that a whole lot 
of fresh tactical details had been inserted. The Commander in 
Chief arrived with his personal staff, accompanied by the intelli- 
gence chief. Before the delegates had had time to take their seats 
the intelligence chief was called on to submit his report. 

The essential points of his very detailed report were as follows: 

"A clash between Soviet and Polish forces may be expected at 
any moment. Service reports agree that Soviet troops are moving 
toward the Polish frontier, including units armed with tactical nu- 
clear weapons. The ports of Gdynia and Kolberg have already 
been sealed off on the landward side by the Polish Army. The 
pincers movement against the Soviet units of the occupying army 
is proceeding rapidly in Pomerania and Silesia. The Soviet com- 
mander has apparently not yet received instructions for action, but 
the troops are in a state of readiness. Strong Polish units are moving 
from Stargard on Stettin.*' 

"Well, gentlemen," said the Commander in Chief, "I find myself 
obliged to issue the code word 'Gazelle* to go into immediate opera- 
tion." Whereupon all the forces of NATO, including divisional 
commands, were instructed to stand by for action. The Commander 
in Chief looked at the officers with a challenging expression, as if 
he expected a protest or at least a question, but no one said any- 
thing. They looked at the map or at their papers. 

The American general said, "Gentlemen, the measures I have 
announced have been approved at a secret session of the Council 
of NATO, from which I have just come. All decisions taken up to 
now are to be kept strictly secret. The powers bound by the Atlan- 
tic Pact are firmly resolved to do everything to prevent a conflict 
with the Soviet Union. They will refrain from any interference with 
affairs in Poland." And the general added, "This decision is un- 
conditional." 

Maria's mother paid another visit to her daughter's little room. 

"I had to come and talk to you again," she said anxiously. 

Maria's mother was a tough little person whose beady eyes 
glinted out of a lined face. She had had reason to worry all her life. 
Two wars had frustrated her own, efforts to live in security. Now she 
had only one wish and that was to offer Maria a secure existence, 
or at least to put her on the road that led to it. She said, "That man 
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over there in the Eastern Zone, whom you want to join, on a 
bicycle of all things, when you might be driving in a car to Italy, 
why, he can't have any sense of responsibility. If he had, he 
wouldn't talk you into doing anything so silly." 

"He didn't have to persuade me, Mother," said Maria. "You 
need have no qualms about that. We feel responsible for one an- 
other." 

"What does that mean?" asked Maria's mother, and her voice 
seemed inclined to run away with her. "He must realize what a 
wretched holiday he is offering you on a bicycle too. The assist- 
ant manager has a car, and a convertible at that." 

"Mother," said Maria patiently, "I am not proposing to spend 
my holiday with a bicycle or a car with a convertible roof, but with 
a person. And Martin is the person I like most to be with." Maria 
gazed at her route map, which lay on the window sill. On it she 
had marked out exactly how far she intended to ride each day. 
Early in the afternoon of the third day she would reach the frontier 
and Martin would be waiting for her there. The remaining days 
they would spend together. 

"You should think- things over again," said her mother. 

"There's nothing more to think over, Mother. Everything has 
been carefully thought out and planned." 

"And what if you were suddenly to fall ill?" said the old woman 
watchfully. "That might happen at any time. That sounds plausible 
and he would take it without being cross with you. You've simply 
got to send him a telegram.'* 

"Oh, please don't go on talking. I shall start tomorrow morn- 
ing." 

"One could just send him a telegram," insisted the woman, 
looking thoughtfully at her daughter, who was standing at the 
window with her back to her. 

"Yes, one could do that," she said again after a short pause, and 
nodded her head. And she looked as though she wanted to add, 
What wouldn't a mother do to ensure the happiness of her 
daughter! And if necessary, against her daughter's will. 

The Warsaw correspondent of the South German radio was 
having a field day. 

At 5 P.M. he reported the following news, which was repeated 
by various stations: 
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"At this moment the extraordinary session of the Polish Parlia- 
ment is opening. Contrary to previous announcements, the Polish 
radio will not broadcast the proceedings. 

"In spite of the state of siege, demonstrations of factory workers 
have been marching for the last half hour toward the Parliament 
building. The police and troops do not dare to fire upon the crowd, 
who are again carrying streamers with slogans protesting against 
the Moscow treaty. 

"A demonstration marching from Praga to Warsaw bearing 
slogans saying 'No war against our Russian brothers' was dispersed 
by police and troops without bloodshed." 

Michael Reiners and Charley stood side by side in the over- 
crowded gallery reserved for the press and visitors. They looked 
down into the great chamber in which an extraordinary session of 
the Polish Parliament was to take place. Their bodyguard stood 
behind them. On the streets were gathered masses of demonstrators 
accompanied by police cars, cameramen, and security agents from 
the various factions. 

Through the corridors hurried orderlies, officials, plain-clothes 
men, and whips of the party organizations. 

The deputies in the chamber were uneasy. They kept turning 
around, bending forward, whispering in couples or in groups, going 
out singly to return again in a few moments. A few individuals sat 
stiff and speechless in their places, like dejected defendants waiting 
for sentence to be pronounced. 

"This so-called Parliament," said Charley, "is like a beehive 
just before swarming." 

The face of the Prime Minister and Party Chief was glistening 
with sweat. But his voice sounded powerful, though rougher and 
harder than usual. His hands grasped the tribune tightly as if he 
needed support. He spoke extemporaneously, only occasionally 
looking at his notes. 

"Let us hope he doesn't ruin it," said the American dryly. 

The Party Chief was in the middle of a detailed statement. He 
was trying to explain why the government had thought it right to 
sign the occupation clauses. These had been the precondition of a 
trade agreement, which was of the highest importance for Poland. 

"We need this trade agreement," declared the Premier, raising 
his voice till it could be heard through the increasing murmurings 
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in the house, "and we must not expose ourselves to the risk of losing 
the grain deliveries guaranteed to us in recent years which would 
have happened if we had not signed the occupation clauses." 

Lively expressions of dissent were heard. Some right-wing depu- 
ties sprang to their feet. The Speaker attempted to restore order 
and after a few minutes succeeded in doing so. 

"Things are getting hot," said the American, "and the Party 
Chief risks more than burning his fingers." 

"It is not good," said the Premier forcibly, "to play about with 
theoretical possibilities. What we need is comprehensive economic 
aid. And that we shall not get from elsewhere." 

The uproar started again. The Speaker leaned forward. The 
Premier looked up at him, but he did not seem to have caught his 
questioning look. The House hummed with the noise of excited 
voices. 

"Things are getting out of hand," said Charley, and for the first 
time a thoughtful, almost sad expression came over his face. 

The Speaker yielded to the demands of individual speakers rep- 
resenting party groups and ordered an immediate vote. A few 
minutes later the result was made known. The motion to ratify the 
occupation clauses was defeated by a majority of the House. 
Thirty-six members of the Workers' Party voted in favor. 

"We'd better be getting out," said the American. "Forward the 
bodyguard. If you have a pistol on you, Doctor, don't leave it on 
safety!" 

The hourly report of the American city commandant in Berlin 
reached Washington punctually at six o'clock. This report was 
received by the expert on German affairs at the State Department 
with a laconic but exhaustive comment. He began by saying, 
"Aha," but what he said afterward, though he said it with convic- 
tion, was not suitable to be recorded in the minutes and was any- 
thing rather than a refined expression of diplomatic opinion. The 
hourly report of the American general, which had hitherto been 
limited to a few stereotyped words, this time contained no less than 
three sentences: 

"During the last half hour police patrols have been in evidence 
in East Berlin. Reinforcements have been sent to all important 
points in the Eastern Sector. All quiet in West Berlin." 
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Wolf Beck was feeling a little uneasy because of a telephone 
conversation he had had with a business friend from Lebanon, who 
was also staying in Berlin. This Lebanese exporter had said to Wolf 
Beck, "I wish I had your flair." Wolf had been rather taken aback 
by the remark. After all, he was only here on current business and 
to settle his own private affairs. He had not had the least idea of 
dealing with anything unusual. This he explained emphatically to 
his Lebanese friend. 

But the latter had thereupon said to Wolf, "You don't have to 
pretend any more, my dear friend. The radio news leaves nothing 
to be desired in the way of clearness," 

Wolf Beck then ordered a radio to be installed in his apartment 
in the hotel. From the great box that stood beside a T.V. set he 
heard popular music. Wolf looked at the set with distaste. It was 
nearly six o'clock. 

Then the telephone rang. Wolf turned the music down till it was 
almost inaudible and sounded like the sighing of a far-off wind. 
Then he took up the receiver and spoke his name, whereupon the 
operator announced a call from Hamburg. 

"All right/' said Wolf, "connect me, please." 

Soon afterward he heard the voice of Ruth Winters. "I had to 
call you again," she said. "Am I disturbing you in the middle of 
important business? Are you cross with me?" 

"Of course not," said Wolf. 

"Can't you really come until tomorrow?" asked Ruth. 

"Tomorrow or the day after: certainly not before. As you know, 
I have some important points to decide here." 

"Will everything be all right?" asked Ruth. 

"Of course," he answered, convinced that Ruth was thinking 
about the final preparations for his divorce. But then he said to 
himself that until now Ruth had treated this subject casually and as 
a matter of course. She trusted him, but nevertheless she was mani- 
festly uneasy. He asked himself why. 

"I have so much affection for you," said Ruth suddenly, and her 
usually well-controlled voice betrayed a certain nervousness. "You 
must believe that, Wolf." 

"Why shouldn't I believe it?" asked Wolf slowly and thoughtfully. 

"I don't want to stay here any longer," said Ruth. "What I would 
like to do is to come straight to you in Berlin at once if you say 
so." 
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Wolf pricked up his ears and said, "Perhaps that would not be 
the best thing to do. You know that I should not be able to devote 
myself to you here, as I should like to. That would be much easier 
in Hamburg, and I have some pressing business there, though it 
will only take me a short time." 

"I will have time only for you," said Ruth very impressively. 
"Be sure of that" 

"Yes, of course," said Wolf, "I know you will." 

When Wolf Beck hung up at the end of the conversation he sat 
for quite a while feeling uneasy. What was the matter with her? 
She wasn't usually like that. Then he shook his head as if he wished 
to banish these vexatious thoughts. 

Then he began to take notice as he heard a strange, distant voice 
in the room. He turned the volume knob on his radio and heard the 
following tail end of a news bulletin: 

". . . proceeded direct to the Ministry of War." 

Then the voice stopped speaking. "Damnation," said Wolf 
angrily, "missed it again!" 

The news bulletin of which Wolf had heard only the concluding 
words was broadcast from 6:01 to 6:04 P.M. The text of the 
essential parts of it was as follows: 

"At a turbulent session of the Polish Parliament a motion to 
ratify the occupation clauses in the Moscow agreement was de- 
feated. A number of deputies belonging to the Stalinist wing of the 
Polish Workers' Party alone voted for the motion. At 7 P.M. the 
session broke up. 

"Further developments are awaited in the Polish capital with 
anxiety. 

"Our correspondent reports that the majority of the deputies are 
opposed to the dismissal of the Party leader. No one, however, is 
able to suggest what line he should now follow. 

"The arrest of many students and writers suggests the determina- 
tion of the government to prevent a general rising by all the means 
at their disposal. 

"The following news item has just come in: The Commander in 
Chief of the Soviet troops stationed in Poland has just arrived in 
Warsaw with an escort of a dozen armored patrol cars. He pro- 
ceeded direct to the Ministry of War.' " 
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It was the hour at which the people of Central Europe were 
thinking, for the most part, of the good supper they were going to 
have. Executives and employees were streaming out of the offices 
on their way home. Shopkeepers were closing their shops and in the 
great factories they were preparing for change of shift. 

The roads and public conveyances were crowded. Motors crept 
slowly through the great cities like serpents in procession. Restau- 
rants and movie theaters filled up, while even in barracks activity 
slackened. 

Captain Miiller-Marburg of the Federal German Frontier 
Guards drove home in his office car to his wife and child. He had 
had an interesting day and his only unpleasant memory was his 
major's superior smile. 

"Mind you observe the traffic signs," he said to his driver. 
"Safety first" 

Corporal Schulz-Schwerin of the East German Army stood in the 
bathroom of his floor in the barracks. He was shaving in front of a 
glass on the wall. The face he saw in the mirror was young, 
serious, and conscious of responsibility. He was looking forward 
with joyful expectation to the treat which the guest company of the 
Dresden Opera were going to give him. As a preliminary he prom- 
ised himself a steak with roast potatoes, which he would wash down 
with a large mug of beer. 

"We live in great times," he said to himself. "One day the test- 
ing hour will strike for me." 

It was a beautiful summer evening. The sun had lost something 
of its heat but it seemed as bright as ever. People would go out 
walking, they would look out of their windows, sit on benches, and 
enjoy what someone called "a silken day." 

What had happened in Warsaw and was still happening inter- 
ested only a handful of politicians and journalists outside Poland. 
The few reports that had reached the public were either not listened 
to or not taken seriously. What was important was the evening 
meal, the hour that followed, and the night's rest. 

One paper published a special edition headed "Unrest in Po- 
land." Scarcely anyone bought it. 

The girls began to adorn themselves in preparation for the 
evening's fun. They put on light dresses. The world was full of 
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longing and expectation. In the T.V. studios the cameras were 
wanning up. 

Countless hopes were brightened by artificial light. And in the 
background lurked the great beast, waiting to frustrate them all. 
But no one had eyes to see it. 

At six-thirty Radio Free Europe broadcast the following in Po- 
lish: 

"We have just learned from Warsaw that the Commander in 
Chief of the Soviet forces in Poland has handed an ultimatum to 
the Polish Ministry of War on behalf of the Soviet high command. 

"The ultimatum states that if the Polish troops do not start to 
march back to their quarters by eight o'clock the Soviet units have 
orders to open fire on them." 

One of the hearers who listened with a certain enthusiasm to the 
Free Europe broadcasts was Friebe, Henry Engel's factotum. 

Friebe spoke several Slavonic languages. His lord and master 
used to listen with visible enjoyment to his accurate translations, 
stripped of all sentiment by his witty comments. He used to call 
this performance "The Goblin's Hour." 

Henry Engel was sitting on the terrace in front of his house and 
looking down into the valley. He smoked a cigar as he listened to 
Friebe's report. 

"I hope this news is true,'* he said thoughtfully. 

Friebe looked at his master dumfounded and said, "You can't 
mean that seriously, Chief." 

"I do," said Engel calmly. In the evening sunshine his fleshy face 
had taken on an Asiatic expression. "Stupidity must always be paid 
for in money or blood, and as the Poles are a poor nation they'll 
have to bleed. The sooner that happens, the shorter and slighter 
will the bloodletting be." 

"And what about Europe?" 

"Europe has not invested much money in Poland." 

"And the world?" 

"Will go on turning. He who does not hear, see, or feel cannot 
have a fellow feeling nor can he see why he should do anything. 
When I lived in Cologne a man was murdered in the apartment 
above mine. The police said that he must have cried out. I heard 
nothing. I was asleep only a few yards away." 
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Friebe was silent. Henry Engel went on smoking calmly; then he 
said, "Are the guest rooms ready?" 

"Do you think Mr. Beck will come?" asked Friebe. 

"Perhaps," said Engel indifferently. "Either he or Dr. Reiners 
possibly the others as well. I have a feeling that we shall not be 
alone here long," 

"Company would do you no harm," said Friebe. "Your thoughts 
are getting gloomier than ever." 

"They are becoming brighter but perhaps that's the same 
thing," said Engel with a smile. "And besides, my dear fellow, the 
prospect of a private war amuses me. It will be a comparatively 
small war, I guess, but maybe lifeblood will flow." 

"And whom do you want to destroy, Chief?" 

"I am in the extremely lucky position of possessing friends to 
whom I am much attached. I shall not hesitate to ask them to 
render me a friendly service, so that we may become better friends 
than ever." 

"Is there anything else you want me to do?" asked Friebe. 

"Yes, I want you to unpack the chest in the cellar." 

"Three rifles, two machine pistols, and a machine gun," said 
Friebe calmly. "I'll load them. I too am slowly coming to the con- 
clusion that we can make use of them." 

At 7 P.M. the American city commandant reported to Washing- 
ton: 

"A short while ago columns of trucks carrying units of the 
People's Army drove into East Berlin. They have begun to seal off 
the quarter containing government offices and the Soviet Embassy 
in Unter den Linden. Traffic between the sectors is proceeding 
normally. In West Berlin things are quiet." 

Constance Schubert was sitting in her kitchen where Mother 
Schwiefert was preparing her evening meal. Even in the kitchen 
Constance was, or affected to be, rather helpless. She followed the 
brisk movements of her housekeeper admiringly. 

She conceived a wish that she could do likewise, Constance had 
a desire to master as many arts as possible and to achieve perfec- 
tion in them. She often forgot that she was a well-known painter 
with an individual, positive style of her own. She ignored publicity 
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articles, paid little attention to the admiration of friends, and 
scarcely reacted at all to the opinions of experts. 

This attitude of hers was not due to modesty but to a chronic 
discontent with anything connected with her existence that she did 
not consider sufficiently unalloyed, blissful, and crowned with suc- 
cess. 

"You do that splendidly, Mother Schwiefert," said Constance, 
who had been watching her for a long time. 

"I had to learn how," said Mother Schwiefert as with her power- 
ful hands she kneaded the dough from which Nudels Bohemienne 
would issue. "It took me years to learn, and I must have ruined 
many stomachs in the process. Now I can cook in my sleep." 

"I am happy to have you with me," said Constance. She used 
such words of gentle gratitude periodically to encourage people 
who were helpful to her. 

"You can keep me as long as you like or rather as long as you 
pay me well and treat me decently." 

"Then I shall have you as long as I live,*' said Constance with 
spontaneous good will. 

"So long as I live," corrected Mother Schwiefert 

"When your daughter marries," said Constance, "you are sure to 
go and live with her." 

"Why," said Mother Schwiefert bluntly, "my Isolde will be very 
happy not to have me there to make trouble for her. She will cer- 
tainly marry young and once and for all." 

"What, this Peter?" asked Constance, amused. 

"If it's not precisely this Peter it will be someone like him." 

"Your Isolde handles the young fellow very cleverly, don't you 
think so? She makes a point of strengthening his self-confidence." 

"Yes," said Mother Schwiefert with satisfaction. "Isolde is a 
regular little devil, but full of good sense. Peter feels this and eats 
out of her hand. He guesses that he won't easily find another per- 
son on this earth with whom it would be pleasanter to share his pay 
check." 

"Aren't they both very young?" 

"Well," admitted Mother Schwiefert, "they certainly are begin- 
ning young. But both of them are just the sort to settle down early. 
And that's important," she added confidentially, "to settle down 
early after having obtained an article of the best quality. It's good 
quality that lasts, you know." 
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"Maybe," said Constance, who could not help feeling that she 
was being baited. "But after all each of us must live as best we 
can." 

"Who wants to live all alone?" said Mother Schwiefert "You are 
the last person for that. And you are talcing a long time to make up 
your mind." 

Shortly after 7 P.M., after repeated announcements and a long 
pause before the broadcast began, Radio Warsaw sent out the fol- 
lowing message, which was calculated, as several newspapers said 
the next day, to make the world prick up its ears. 

'The Polish government has instructed its ambassador in Mos- 
cow to transmit the following note to the Soviet government. 

" The Polish government has noted with anxiety that the Soviet 
troops stationed in Polish territory are displaying a hostile attitude 
toward the Polish People's Democracy. Falsely asserting that the 
Polish Army has threatened the Soviet troops, the Commander 
in Chief of the occupation forces has presented an ultimatum to the 
Polish government. 

" The ultimatum threatens to commence hostilities against the 
Polish Army at 8 P.M. The government of the People's Republic of 
Poland rejects this ultimatum emphatically. It requests the Soviet 
government to withdraw its Commander in Chief in Poland. 

"'If the agreement signed yesterday between the government 
of the People's Republic of Poland and the government of the 
U.S.S.R. has been received with disfavor by Polish public opinion, 
that is an internal matter concerning the People's Republic alone. 

"'With a view to maintaining peaceful relations between So- 
cialist states, the government of the People's Republic of Poland 
urgently requests the government of the U.S.S.R. to refrain from all 
interference in the internal affairs of Poland. The government of 
the Polish Republic assures the U.S.S.R. of its determination to 
fulfill its obligations under the Warsaw Pact.' " 

This message was repeated by Radio Warsaw every five minutes. 

And indeed the world began to pay attention, though the vast 
majority of people looked on the news as sensational rather than 
calamitous. 

Maria's mother believed that the plan she had formed was the 
right one. As a motive for putting it into effect she could point to 
her sense of responsibility as a mother in a word, her duty. 
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Her object was to shield her daughter from a life of poverty and 
unhappiness and, to do this, she had to take energetic action. She 
could not rely on her husband to help her. He was content to do 
his job and liked his glass of beer at night and, if possible, a leg of 
veal with it. The fact that his daughter wanted to bicycle from 
Schongau to Sonneberg did not worry him in the least. 

Maria's mother sat in the kitchen looking out into the yard, 
where her daughter was giving her bicycle a final looking over. 
She did this so conscientiously that her mother snorted with indig- 
nation. 

The time had come to intervene with the necessary ruthlessness. 
Of course she should have done this before, but a year ago, when 
this unfortunate affair began, she had not paid sufficient attention 
to it and had shown excessive indulgence. 

At that time she had not failed to notice a change in Maria. The 
girl had become livelier and gayer. Obviously a man was behind 
the scenes. But no harm in that, thought the mother. The girl had 
slowly attained marriageable age without having had the slightest 
experience of love affairs. She avoided men, had no girl friends, 
and kept herself apart that couldn't be good for her. 

When Maria had introduced this man to her with the words 
"Mother, this is Martin," she had not found any reason for object- 
ing to him. She put up with him because she knew that he would 
soon be going away, and because she believed that he was the 
reason for Maria's taking more interest in her appearance. She now 
did her hair differently, wore clothes that suited her figure, and 
began to move more gracefully. She began to attract attention. 
Men of a certain age and in established positions would now begin 
to notice her. 

And that actually happened, as was proved by the great interest 
of the assistant manager. But instead of thinking about her future 
and the evening of her parents' lives, she was leaving her home and 
the people who cared for her, just to spend a few weeks running 
around with a young man whom she apparently could not forget. 

Her mother shifted her eyes from her daughter to a paper that 
lay before her on the table. 

Hesitating no longer, she wrote down a word and others after it. 
Finally she looked at her handiwork with some satisfaction. On the 
paper she had written, "Am sick, sorry cannot come." 
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She nodded self-approvingly, folded the paper, and put it in her 
handbag. Then she left the house and walked throught the gate in 
the city wall, to the post office. 

Arrived there, she said to the clerk on duty, "Can I still send a 
telegram?" 

"Two if you like," said the clerk. 

"But it's for the East Zone." 

"You can send it to Honolulu as far as I'm concerned," 

At seven-thirty the third emergency meeting of the day took 
place at NATO headquarters. 

The chief of intelligence reported among other things: 

"In the neighborhood of Stolp hostilities between Polish and 
Soviet troops have begun, at present on a minor scale. 

"According to reports from the frontier, the spearheads of the 
Soviet have reached the Polish frontier line and halted there. How- 
ever it is to be anticipated that shooting will start within the next 
half hour. 

"From Czechoslovakia it is reported that troops are moving to- 
ward the Polish frontier. In Soviet-occupied Germany the People's 
Army and the Soviet forces have been alerted." 

"I don't need to add anything to these statements," said the Com- 
mander in Chief. "There seems to be no point in taking fresh pre- 
cautionary measures for the moment. But I must ask you to hold 
yourselves in readiness to take part in future conferences at any 
moment. This applies to all of you gentlemen and to your staff 
officers. At any moment, you understand; and no leave of absence, 
for however short a time, is it to be granted to anybody." 

At 8 P.M. the American city commandant reported from Berlin 
to Washington: 

"Situation in East Berlin unchanged. Additional units of the 
People's Army amounting to about a regiment have just moved 
into the Eastern Sector. 

"Situation in West Berlin continues calm." 

"The Germans have always been and still are people you can 
count on," commented the chief German expert of the State De- 
partment. "They have uncannily precise feeling for what the 
authorities want them to do, without requiring orders." 
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Charley staggered into the bar of his hotel in Warsaw bleeding 
from a head wound. The blood ran in two narrow light red streams 
out of his hair and down his forehead till it reached his chin. 
"Whiskey!" he called in a powerful voice. 

Reiners hurried up to him. "Charley!" he cried anxiously. 
"What's happened to you?" 

"I had a violent sneezing fit," said the American coolly, grinning 
cheerfully at the journalists who were swarming around him, "and 
knocked my head against a wall." 

The newspapermen veered off at once. Charley had made them 
understand clearly that he had no intention of supplying them with 
a story gratis. He had the exclusive rights to any account of his 
personal experiences. 

Reiners took his arm and led him to a corner of the bar, where 
he was immediately given a double whiskey, neat "What really 
happened?" asked Michael. 

"All very simple," said Charley cheerfully. "I have shaken off 
our watchdogs. Now at last we can move freely and scout around 
in Warsaw undisturbed. So lets be up and doing! Off we go to the 
fair!" 

"Charley," said Reiners anxiously, "have you really been fight- 
ing with the two men the Prime Minister sent to look after us?" 

"Doctor," cried Charley in tones of mock indignation, "how can 
you suggest that I could be guilty of such discourtesy? The thing 
was perfectly simple. You remember we were protected by the 
Party because the army was watching us therein lies the special 
advantage and the typical futility of these secret organizations. I 
simply mixed with the crowd outside with my protectors beside me 
and watchers behind. I only had to stumble violently over one of 
the watchers hence these few drops of blood and my protectors 
had to use their fists in my defense. The fighting on both sides was 
tough." 

"Now I want a double whiskey," said Reiners. 

"Yes, but drink it quickly," said Charley. "There's nothing to 
stop us now. Let's go out and enjoy ourselves." 

"An important radio message from Moscow is expected," said 
Reiners. "I wouldn't like to miss it." 

"Oh well," growled Charley, "if you really want to hear it. But 
I know how it will go fifteen years' experience teaches one the 
technique of these gangsters." 
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"I am also familiar with the tunes your people play from listen- 
ing to them for fifteen years," said Reiners tartly. He had a dislike 
for all forms of prejudice. 

The American laughed good-humoredly and drank his whiskey 
with visible enjoyment. Then he said, "Doctor, as we are engaged 
in whiling away the time with pleasantly frank conversation, tell 
me a little more about that telegram. It seems to make sense if it 
means, 'Bonn expects you to come and report.' The rather senti- 
mental phrase, 1 need you,' can't really have any other meaning." 

"Can I not persuade you to believe me, Charley, when I say that 
my telegram was about a purely private affair and that the name of 
Constance does not mask a government office, let alone a 
ministry?" 

"But you know I didn't come here the day before yesterday, 
Doctor," said Charley good-temperedly. "And I know that for 
several years you have been coming and going between East and 
West, parleying in Moscow and Paris, being photographed here 
with a Party secretary and there with a Federal Chancellor, run- 
ning over to UN or attending the great agricultural exhibition in 
the U.S.S.R. and all the time everyone knows you are working 
for Bonn." 

"Is that what I do?" said Reiners, smiling. 

"Well, don't you?" said Charley. 

"Bonn is the seat of the government to which I owe allegiance," 
said Reiners. "I have no cause to be lacking in respect toward the 
Government or to act disloyally toward it, but perhaps that is all." 

"You ought to have been an American," said Charley ap- 
preciatively. "We too are capable of damning our government till 
the walls crack, but woe to the man who dares speak a word against 
the Constitution. For us the government is a crowd of paid hire- 
lings but the Constitution is sacrosanct." 

"I envy you this attitude," said Michael Reiners. "We have, alas, 
a lot of citizens to whom the government means as much as the 
people and the homeland and who envisage the head of the 
government as the father of the people." 

"Less noise, please," called a North German in a loud voice. 
"We want to hear the news from Moscow." 

Charley took a deep breath. 

"Leave him alone, Charley," said Michael Reiners soothingly. 
"It's our radio correspondent. Since the censorship has been 
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stepped up he is no longer able to telephone freely and now his 
nerves are on edge." 

"If the chap had a nose he would know what was coming now, 
but I suppose he only knows how to telephone." 

"Moscow is going to reply to the Polish note," said one of the 
dozen men grouped around the instrument. 

"So what?" said Charley. "Of course Moscow is going to reply, 
and what the answer will be will be on the finger tips of every 
experienced pressman." 

"Quiet!" called one of the younger journalists. "Moscow is 
beginning." He and several of his professional colleagues bent ex- 
citedly over the set, puffing thick clouds of smoke in the air. 

Even the barman behind the counter stopped serving drinks. 

"Bring me a vodka," called Charley demonstratively. 

"This is Radio Moscow," boomed the instrument, now at full 
volume. 

"The government of the U.S.S.R. has instructed its ambas- 
sador in Warsaw to hand the following note to the Polish govern- 
ment" 

"I hope they haven't forgotten the well-tried Fascist elements," 
said Charley. 

The message continued: " 'Fascist elements in the Polish Army 
have committed open acts of hostility against Soviet troops sta- 
tioned in Poland. These elements are endeavoring to rouse the 
Polish people against their government and against the agreement 
signed on July 22 in a spirit of true friendship.' " 

"And such conduct," said Charley, "naturally causes grave 
anxiety to a government possessing a sense of responsiblity." 

The announcer went on: " 'The Soviet government notes with 
serious anxiety that the government of the Polish People's Repub- 
lic no longer seems to be master of the situation. The government 
of the U.S.S.R. calls upon the Polish government to take immedi- 
ate and appropriate measures to put a stop to all hostile action 
against the Soviet forces and to prevent the continuance of anti- 
Soviet demonstrations. 

" 'Should it appear by midnight that the Polish government is not 
in a position to satisfy the demands of the Soviet government, the 
latter will be obliged to undertake the task of restoring peace and 
order in Poland in the interest of world peace and to reassert the 
unity of the Socialist nations by all means at its disposal.' " 
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"That means an armed showdown!" said one of the correspond- 
ents surrounding the radio. 

Charley preserved his sang-froid with an effort. He said, "Did 
anyone ever suppose that the Soviets would play poker with the 
TPoles with the military occupation of Poland as the stake?" 

"Well, what's the next move?" asked Reiners. 

"We'll pack our bags," said Charley. "I know by heart what's 
going to happen here. I'm not an actor and I certainly don't want 
to figure in this messy play. I prefer watching from a box." 

"Good," said Reiners, "we'll fly to Berlin." 

"But first," said Charley, "let us mix with the people for a while. 
It interests me to hear their hearts beating and to know for whom 
they are beating." 

That evening Wolf Beck found himself once more in his wife's 
apartment. He was sitting comfortably in the living room, while 
Constance was putting on an evening dress. His visit had more than 
one object. 

In the first place he wanted to talk to Constance kindly and to 
strengthen her resolution to divorce him. This was far from super- 
fluous as Constance needed encouragement when it came to action. 
Secondly Wolf wanted to eat Mother Schwiefert's pork chops with 
Nudels Bohemienne once more. And finally he wanted to listen to 
the news in comfort. 

Wolf Beck smoked a cigar peacefully as Mother Schwiefert laid 
the table. 

"What a pity it is," he said, "that you should be leaving me in 
the lurch." 

"No one here is leaving you in the lurch," said Mother 
Schwiefert good-humoredly, "and that you know very well. You 
are parting from the mistress because she doesn't suit you. But you 
should have known that before, in fact before you married her. 
That would have saved you much time and much money." 

"But I would never have eaten your beautiful pork chops," said 
Wolf, laughing. He was fond of Mother Schwiefert and not only 
because she was a good cook. "Why don't you come to me?" he 
asked. 

"Because I'm more urgently needed here," she answered. "And 
besides it suits me better to be here. You order me about too 
much." 
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"Constance can consider herself lucky to have you, 9 ' said Wolf 
Beck, "but if one day anything should happen to make you dis- 
satisfied with life here, you have only to send me a postcard or a 
telegram. Your passage money will reach you by return mail and 
you can come straight to me in Cairo. There you will have a staff of 
six tall Nubians and a Cadillac to go shopping in. You will be able 
to drink coffee at the foot of the Pyramids and ride on a camel." 

"I don't care much for camels," said Mother Schwiefert, "and 
I've no wish to ride one." 

At this point it was announced that the news was coming on, so 
Wolf Beck said, "We can talk about it later. For the moment I 
want to listen for a few minutes undisturbed." 

The news bulletin began: 

"The situation in Warsaw is altogether obscure. The Polish 
government has put an embargo on news, and consequently it is 
practically impossible to communicate directly with the capital. 
Czechoslovakian sources report that the Seym, which had met 
again, rejected the ultimatum presented by the Commander in 
Chief of the Soviet army of occupation and unanimously approved 
the Polish note to Moscow. At the meeting of Parliament some 
fifty deputies belonging to the Polish Workers' Party failed to 
appear. 

"It has just been learned that Radio Moscow will publish a 
sharp note addressed by the Soviet government to Poland in the 
form of an ultimatum." 

After Wolf had taken in this news he sat for some time in 
meditation. 

He did not notice that Constance had come into the room. He 
said aloud, as if he had just closed an account, "Not worth while." 

"What isn't worth while?" asked Constance in a slightly hurt 
voice. 

Wolf looked at her and stood up. He gazed at Constance and 
found her really beautiful, tender, charming, and graceful like 
Mozart's music. But he knew what lay beneath the surface and 
that damped his enthusiasm. 

"You are growing more and more beautiful," he said courte- 
ously. 

"But what is it that is not worth while?" 

Wolf shrugged his shoulders. "I've just been listening to the 
news," he said. "In Poland some dwarfs are tickling the soles of a 
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giant's feet and the giant is known to have no sense of humor.'* 
"What does that mean?" asked Constance, surprised. 
"That means trouble," said Wolf Beck as he sniffed with satis- 
faction the savor of the pork chops. "Every few weeks there are 
troubles somewhere in the world. They usually provide opportu- 
nities for certain kinds of business transactions. But in this case 
it's not worth while thinking about it. Soviet Russia is not an 
interesting business partner too sticky, not supple enough, and 
controlled down to the last screw. If this business spreads into 
Central Europe something interesting might be doing." 

"But Michael's in Warsaw!" cried Constance in shocked accents, 
"He certainly won't stay long," said Wolf calmly. "He will obey 
your summons and come here. Besides, what does unrest mean, 
anyhow? The number of fatalities is very slight. What are a few 
hundred dead in a population of three million, which Warsaw has? 
Michael's chances of safety are a hundred thousand to one. We 
can eat our chops without anxiety. I've been looking forward to 
them the whole day." 

Martin sat with his family at supper and seemed to see no one, 
not even the food he was eating. He ladled the soup into his 
mouth and, when it was finished, pushed his plate away. Then he 
leaned on his elbow and looked vacantly at the wall. 

His mother smiled at him and his little sister looked at him 
with wonder, while his father shook his head uncomprehendingly. 
Since his wife had smashed the radio nothing could excite him. 

"Are you coming with me after supper?" he asked Martin. 

"What?" said Martin, startled. 

"I want to know if you're coming after supper." 

"Why?" asked Martin, woolgathering. "Coming where?" 

"Tonight," said his father, "your lady certainly won't come, if 
she comes at all, and in her place I should think twice before 
doing so. But probably she doesn't know that outside your dolls 
practically nothing interests you, certainly not politics, in spite of 
the age you live in." 

"What lady?" asked Martin's small sister. 

"Eat your supper," said her mother severely. "The potatoes are 
getting cold and soon they won't taste good." 

But Martin ate almost nothing. He kept looking out of the window 
to where the Stadtberg with the meteorological station must lie 
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with the Schleifenberg behind it and farther to the right the observa- 
tory and to the right of that the house in which Luther spent the 
night, on his way to Worms. 

He was looking forward to showing Maria all the sights and 
in particular the toy museum. He was sure that one day some of 
his models would be exhibited there. 

What had he or Maria to do with politics? She wasn't interested 
and that was all. She had very soon perceived that she had better 
not take an interest in them, if she wanted to keep their friend- 
ship intact. 

This had become clear to them during the first real conversa- 
tion they had had, sitting together on Maria's bench which they 
then called "our bench.*' At that time they knew almost nothing 
about one another. 

"And when your leave is over,*' Maria had asked, "what will 
you do?" 

"Then," drawled Martin, "I'll go abroad again." 

"How do you mean?" asked Maria, startled. "Where do you 
live then?" 

"In Thuringia," said Martin. 

"And you call that abroad?" 

"Well, isn't it?" said Martin. "If you want to go to Switzerland 
or even to France, with which we have had several wars very 
well, you have only to drive or fly or go by train and there you 
are. Very few formalities. But if, for instance, you want to come 
to Sonneberg, you can't think what difficulties there are. Nowhere 
in the world do you hear such insults or meet such intrigue and 
persecution as between Germans and Germans." 

"Does that concern us two in any way?" asked Maria. 

"No," admitted Martin, surprised at the question. 

"Then don't let us talk about it any more." 

And it appeared to them that the subject was now exhausted. 
They both determined not to allow anything to disturb their friend* 
ship. 

"You really might come along afterward," said Martin's father 
to his absent-minded son. "I am going to meet a few colleagues at 
the Wurzelbiirste. Something has got to be done. We are agreed 
on that. You must have heard the latest news." 

"Why should I have?" asked Martin, lost in thought, adding 
mechanically, "Has anything particular happened?" 
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His father put down his fork, which he had been lifting to his 
mouth, and said, "Don't you know what's happening in Poland?" 

"Do you?" asked Martin. 

"In Poland, young man, a sort of revolution is taking place." 

"Is that allowed?" 

"There the workers and peasants are fighting for their exist- 
ence." 

"Aren't they always doing that?" 

"My boy," said his father, "you are either completely unfit to 
think politically " 

"That may be true/' conceded Martin. 

" or else you've been infected with false doctrines." 

"That may be true too," said Martin peaceably. 

"At any rate," said his father, "I propose to discuss the situation 
with my fellow workers and if it seems necessary we shall declare 
our solidarity with our Polish friends." 

"Has that been ordered?" asked the mother, whose experience 
inclined her to be cautious. 

"Good heavens/' said her husband, losing patience. "Isn't it 
high time for our brothers in the West to respect us? At present 
they call us sneaks, crawlers, and flocks of sheep. All that has 
got to be changed." 

It was 11 P.M. The hourly message from Berlin had arrived 
with military punctuality. 

"The situation in East Berlin is unchanged. All is quiet in West 
Berlin." 

Ruth Winters had dined in her favorite restaurant, the Pheasant 
all , alone, which suited her very well. She had eaten shellfish, 
including oysters, and had drunk half a bottle of chablis. She had 
coffee on the terrace overlooking the Alster, after which she stood 
on the balcony looking at the water. 

A waiter whom she knew came up to her and said, "Madam, 
there's a telephone call for you." 

"Who wants to talk to me?" she asked. 

"Herr Bernhardt," said the waiter. 

"Did you tell him I was here?" she asked. 

The waiter smiled discreetly and said, "I told Herr Bernhardt 
that I would see if you were here." 
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"That's right,*' said Ruth, relieved. "Go and tell him now that 
you have looked around and that I am not here." 

"Certainly, madam," said the waiter. She tipped him and he 
withdrew. 

She could not get rid of a feeling of uneasiness caused by the 
mention of Bernhardt's name. She ought never to have admitted 
him to her friendship, she said to herself. And in no circumstances 
must Wolf Beck ever hear about the existence of this man and her 
connection with him. 

She had put on a blood-red silk dress, the lines of which showed 
off her lovely figure. It was perhaps almost too striking, but she 
was very fond of it. It was a dress in which she had made a 
number of conquests more or less satisfactory, but mostly less. 
She generally wore it when she had no special man friend and 
usually at long intervals. 

A comparatively young man sitting at the next table who had 
stared at her with a friendly smile got up and approached her. 
To judge by his figure and confident bearing he was either a naval 
officer, a sports coach, or a rich man of leisure at any rate one 
of those men who are amusing to meet and susceptible to feminine 
beauty. 

"Permit me?" he asked. 

"No," said Ruth Winters coldly. He retreated in confusion. 

She paid her bill and went out In front of the entrance 
Bernhardt was standing by his car. He looked at her and said, 
"You aren't going to get away with it as easily as that, my dear." 

"What do you want?" she cried angrily. 

"Still the same thing," said Bernhardt, smiling and opening the 
door of the car. "Be reasonable or you'll pay for it." With these 
words he gripped her arm and pushed her into the car. 

At eleven-thirty a special meeting of the Federal Cabinet took 
place in Bonn. Simultaneously a special meeting of the Cabinet 
of the German Democratic Republic was convened in Pankow. At 
one of them the Chancellor presided, at the other the Prime 
Minister. Both were optimistic. At both meetings a general survey 
of the situation was submitted to the ministers. The Federal 
Chancellor and the Minister President were both assured that peace 
and order prevailed in their territories but that it was not exactly 
known what might be brewing elsewhere. By "elsewhere" the 
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East Germans meant the West, and vice versa. When there was 
no publicity they referred to one another in courteous terms. 

The colleagues of the Federal Chancellor discussed an appeal 
to the population of the Eastern Zone, while the Minister Presi- 
dent's comrades in the Cabinet recommended an appeal to the 
people of Western Germany. But neither side could agree about 
the contents of such an appeal. 

At Bonn somebody said, "Such an appeal might well provoke 
panic rather than prudent consideration." 

And at Pankow a minister said substantially the same thing. 

"In any case," said the Minister President, "we shall be pre- 
pared for all eventualities/* 

The Federal Chancellor said, "It looks as if pretty thorough 
preparations had been made to meet a situation like this." 

The Lord Mayor of West Berlin declared that there was no 
ground for anxiety. 

The Burgomaster responsible for East Berlin said, "No disorder 
will be tolerated." 

Isolde, Mother Schwiefert's daughter, and her boy friend Otto, 
alias Peter, were strolling hand in hand down the Uhlandstrasse. 
They walked very slowly and spoke little. Occasionally they looked 
up at the moon. 

Isolde stopped by a pillar and leaned against it. Peter was 
directly in front of her. He politely took a step to the rear so as 
not to crowd her. 

"Tell me, Peter," she said, "what would you do, for instance, 
if I had to go away?" 

"I should follow you." 

"But if it was quite a long way?" 

"Farther than Cologne?" 

"Much farther," said Isolde, looking at him carefully. 

"That wouldn't matter: I would follow you even as far as 
Paris." 

"You're a good boy," said Isolde, "you think and act like a 
real man. You wouldn't let me live all alone among the savages." 

"Never," cried Peter, who suddenly felt much embarrassed and 
then sought to control his agitation by an effort of will. "But why 
savages?" he asked. "Surely you're not going to Africa?" 
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"I wish to stay with you," said Isolde solemnly, <e but it may be 
that I shall have to go to Africa and even to the Nubians." 

"Why would you have to go there?" inquired Peter in astonish- 
ment. He avoided repeating the word "Nubians" because he had 
never heard it before and it meant nothing to him. 

"Look, Peter! My mother works for Frau Schubert: but Frau 
Schubert's real name is Beck, though not for much longer. Herr 
Beck is a very rich man and has a villa in Cairo and at least 
six Nubians. He told Mother that she ought to come to him, I 
heard him say that quite distinctly and that she would go shopping 
with the Nubians, drive in a Cadillac, sit by the Pyramids, and 
ride camels." 

"Very well, then," said Peter resolutely, "I shall come along 
with you. I have no parents and the relations I live with find me 
a burden, they say, and besides I have finished my apprenticeship 
as a mechanic. No one needs me here!" 

"I will always need you," Isolde assured him. 

"Come," said Peter, "can I kiss you now?" 

"Perhaps in Egypt," said Isolde with a happy laugh. 

At 10 P.M. the fourth emergency meeting of the NATO head- 
quarters staff took place to discuss the situation. 

The intelligence chief, a French general, presented his report 
as if he were delivering an agreeable lecture on some literary 
subject. But the minutes of his report, which was immediately 
translated into various languages and distributed, did not read in 
any way like a feuilleton. They ran as follows: 

"The period of grace, to end at midnight, announced in the 
Soviet ultimatum, has not been observed. Russian troops crossed 
the frontier near Przemysl, Brest, and Grodno a short while ago. 
They are engaged in violent fighting with detachments of the 
Polish Army. 

"In Pomerania and Silesia fighting is taking place between 
Polish and Russian troops. 

"For the moment it is to be anticipated that the Polish forces 
will get the better of the Soviet occupation units. However Soviet 
forces invading from the U.S.S.R. may be expected to reach the 
suburbs of Warsaw before noon tomorrow." 

After this report had been read out the Commander in Chief 
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was silent for some time. It looked as if he wanted to give the 
officers present an opportunity to think about the news that had 
been announced to them. 

Then he said to the chief of intelligence, while the secretary 
at a gesture from him took down his question, "What is the state 
of things in the other satellite countries?" 

"In the other satellite countries," replied the French general 
without hesitation, "there are as yet no signs of internal unrest." 

"In that case," said the Commander in Chief, "we may hope 
that the conflict will not spread to the NATO countries." 

During this night the lines of street lights illuminated the towns 
of Central Europe as they had for thousands of previous nights* 
Millions of lamps shone in restaurants, public houses, and factories. 
The headlights of cars pierced the darkness, while the search- 
lights of lighthouses and airports moved restlessly over sea and 
land. Rotary presses droned in the newspaper buildings and tur- 
bines hummed in the power stations. 

As on all past nights some men took their own lives and others 
died by the hands of murderers. In the hospitals countless new 
lives pressed out into the light of day. 

In Poland, villages and towns were on fire. Machine guns 
chattered through the darkness. Tanks rumbled along the streets, 
shattering houses and driving people into the cellars. Flame 
throwers hissed, sending a blood-red light to heaven, and they 
seemed to unfold huge banners of smoke and fire as they burned 
men to ashes. 

Thousands died on this night, but only a few heeded their 
fate. 

Michael Reiners sat by a window in the plane that was flying 
from Warsaw to Berlin. He had pressed his head against the 
thick glass and was trying to look out But he saw only darkness. 

"What do you want, Doctor?" said Charley, who sat next him. 
"There's no visibility, but after all you have your imagination. 
Can't you picture to yourself what is happening down there?" 

Reiners did not answer and went on staring into the night. He 
felt himself growing more and more weary. 

"Try to sleep," said Charley, yawning. "During the next few 
days we shan't get much chance of rest." 
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Wolf Beck strolled with Constance Schubert along the still 
brilliantly lit Kurfurstendamm. They had been to the Schiller 
Theater, where a play of Shakespeare admirably produced by 
Fritz Kortner had been given. Even Wolf had yawned very little, 
which proved that he had enjoyed the play. Afterward the couple 
had chatted over coffee and a glass of champagne. 

"No," said Wolf thoughtfully, "it really isn't worth while. With 
the Soviet Union one can only do business directly no inter- 
mediaries." 

"Wasn't Gorwin splendid?" asked Constance dreamily. 

"She certainly was," said Wolf Beck. "As an actress, provided 
she's properly cast, she is a sure and profitable investment. And 
what can we say more than that?" 

"Right," said Constance, looking at him. 'What can we?" 

Maria had been sleeping for two hours. She lay on her back 
and seemed to be smiling. Her rucksack was standing on a little 
chair in her bedroom. It was nearly packed. In the morning she 
could start. 

And while Maria was enjoying a deep and dreamless slumber 
Martin was standing by the window of his room, looking out into 
the night, as though he could see Maria there. The town was 
sleeping peacefully and overhead the stars shone brightly. Luther 
too, thought Martin, had once stood on this ground under the self- 
same sky and gazed up at the stars. He heard steps approaching 
the house. His father came to the door accompanied by two friends. 
They said good-by to one another, rather expansively, under his 
window. 

One of them said, "We must declare our solidarity with them. 
It's our duty to do so and no sacrifice is too great." 

"We are agreed," said Martin's father. 

Frau Schwiefert stood before the door of the house waiting for 
Isolde. She didn't do this from a feeling of impatience but rather 
because she wanted to stretch her legs. She had said to herself, 
"An old woman like me cannot just go and stare at the moon, 
but a night like this tempts one to do so." 

She saw the two young people coming. They still were strolling 
along hand in hand, as they had been hours ago. 

"High time you got back!" called Mother Schwiefert to them. 
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The two came up and stopped in front of her. They looked at 
her expectantly without betraying any signs of a bad conscience. 
Mother Schwiefert said nothing. 

"Well," said Peter at last, forced to break the silence, "it's all 
my fault. I didn't look at the time. We were still in the zoo." 

"Isn't he a good boy?" said Isolde, beaming. "Always so 
chivalrous?" 

"Let's hope so," said Mother Schwiefert, "but the time has come 
for even knights to go to bed." 

Ruth Winters lay in her bed unable to go to sleep. She felt flat 
but not tired. She was soaked with sweat and felt dirty, and she 
hated the feeling. 

She had thrown off the bedclothes and was looking out of the 
open window. In the distance she heard the humming of the last 
cars moving through the main streets. She was seized with a sudden 
longing for a shower of ice-cold water. 

The telephone rang. She turned around and stared into the 
darkness. It was at this hour that she was often rung up by men 
she never wished to see again. The bell kept ringing with enervat- 
ing persistence. She did not move. 

Then it occurred to her that it might be Wolf Beck wanting 
to speak to her again from Berlin. After a little hesitation she sat 
up, leaned forward, and picked up the receiver. 

"Is that you at last?" said Bernhardt's voice. "Have you already 
been asleep? I only wanted to ask how you were feeling. Wasn't 
it lovely? We ought to go on making love forever, don't you think?" 

Without saying a word Ruth Winters slammed the receiver back 
on its holder. Then she fell back in her bed. In the house next 
door a phonograph began to play, a motorcycle buzzed through 
the street in which she lived, and then the telephone began to 
ring again. 

"Oh, God," cried Ruth Winters in her misery. "Let me be 
finished with this life. Let me go some where far away." 

That night the staffs in Moscow and Fontainebleau had little 
or no sleep. The Polish troops and the Soviet forces in Poland had 
bitten one another. Neither side had any doubt that it was the 
fault of the other. Each spoke of a sudden attack Polish troops 
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had attacked Russian detachments on Soviet soil; Russian forces 
had invaded Poland! 

Captain Mtiller-Marburg had spent an exhilarating evening in 
company with some of his brother officers and their ladies. They 
had got on excellently together and had even managed, temporar- 
ily, to make him forget the CO, 

A festive evening had been planned. The party was to be select 
and attractive. The local notables belonging to the state, the ad- 
ministration, and the political parties would be invited and every- 
one would say, "How like the good old times." 

Captain Muller-Marburg suffered secretly from the fact that in 
these irresponsible days even the social conventions were not duly 
observed. He remembered with pain a remark made by his com- 
manding officer: "Soldiers are not gigolos." And the captain re- 
peatedly asked himself what could be done to induce the major 
to appreciate not only the military efficiency of his subordinates 
but also their human qualities. 

Meanwhile Corporal Schulz-Schwerin had returned to barracks, 
which he found full of unusual activity, considering the late hour. 
The corridors and barrack rooms were brightly lit. Ammunition 
and iron rations were being issued. A few officers were even going 
about in battle dress. 

The corporal told himself that it was probably one of the weekly 
routine alerts. He put on his battle dress, laid out his weapons and 
equipment, and threw himself on his camp bed, waiting for the 
alarm signal for his unit. 

Schulz-Schwerin had spent a splendid evening. He was still 
drunk with the echoes of Verdi's music. An experience like this 
fortified him in his resolve to defend the achievements of his 
country, especially in the cultural zone. 

Henry Engel was standing on the terrace of his house looking 
into the night. He was listening to what was happening behind 
his back. 

In the hall, whose windows and doors giving on the terrace 
were all open, the handy Friebe had placed side by side all the 
radio sets that the house contained. That included his little port- 
able set and the "super" from the Mercedes, four sets in all. Each 
of them was tuned to a different station Moscow, Warsaw, 
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Leipzig, Stuttgart. Each of them was booming away, and from time 
to time the instrument that was broadcasting the news was turned 
on louder than the others. 

Now at midnight all four were bawling the news. Friebe wore 
a broad grin as he listened to them. He looked at his master, who 
stood there unmoved, his form flooded with light from the house. 

Stuttgart: ". . . we can anticipate the outbreak of open hostilities 

between Poland and the Soviet Union tonight." 
Leipzig: ". . . the Polish Army incited by the warmongering 

powers, but left to fight in isolation . . ." 
Warsaw: ". . . spare no efforts to avoid the worst, even if it is 

clear . . ." 
Moscow: ". . . the aggressive attitude, long observed by us, of 

certain sections of the Polish officers corps, about which we have 

often sounded a warning . . ." 

"That's how things stand, Chief," said Friebe. 

Henry Engel turned around and said, "Switch off!" 

Friebe switched off the sets with four movements. Heavy 
silence suddenly filled the room and the night seemed to be pressing 
in from outside. 

Henry Engel sighed deeply. "No hope," he said. 

And thus ended the first day. 
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The Second Day . . 
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y Mid-European Time it was 3 A.M. the quietest hour of 
the twenty-four. The hour of exhaustion and stillness, when lights 
are dimmed and sounds are hushed. 

But at this hour the sleepers in Poland were few. People were 
crouching in cellars or kneeling in churches; stumbling over the 
fields to meet death or throwing themselves on the ground to avoid 
it; listening in the darkness, obeying words of command, receiving 
directions by telephone. 

Warsaw knew no night. All the lights were blazing in the streets 
and squares in pursuance of an unequivocal announcement of the 
government: 

"We are not at war and so we impose no wartime measures. 
Our peace-loving population will know how to respect this attitude." 

Nevertheless measures known as defense precautions were in- 
troduced in the shape of reinforced police patrols, emergency 
services, factory guards, and voluntary helpers. Numerous military 
guards were posted at government buildings, bridges, railway 
stations, and in open spaces where crowds assembled. 

The population streamed through the streets, sat in public houses, 
collected in assembly rooms, crowded the churches, or visited each 
other in their dwellings. 

The chief of the government, who had not really slept for days, 
was staggering with fatigue. He drank coffee in quantities. Al- 
though everything seemed to be decided, he was waiting, no one 
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knew for what. "Perhaps for a miracle," said someone bitterly 
meaning thereby a call from Moscow. 

All this happened while the rest of Central Europe was almost 
unsuspectingly sleeping into a new day a day that was slowly 
creeping into life on the eastern horizon. The weather forecasts 
announced that it would be fine and cloudless. 

Charley was standing by Michael Reiners in a room in 
Schonefeld Airport in Berlin. The two men were leaning against 
the wall. Their scanty luggage was standing on a table by which 
uniformed East German customs officers were idly lounging. 

"How long are these fellows going to do nothing?" asked 
Charley crossly. 

"They are probably waiting for instructions," said Reiners. "The 
courier plane which we came by was not on a scheduled flight. 
The special situation seems to demand special measures, but no 
one who works here probably knows what those measures will be. 
They'll have to ask Pankow or the State Security Office or per- 
haps the Soviets.'* 

"And how long will that take, Doctor?" 

Reiners shrugged his shoulders. "Three hours, two days, a week 
who knows? We are in a land of unlimited possibilities." 

Charley seemed to be reflecting. He stared at the unshielded 
lamp that hung from the ceiling and then looked at the two 
doors, which stood open. One of them led to the airfield and the 
other into neighboring rooms. 

Reiners followed the exploratory look of his explosive Ameri- 
can friend with some anxiety. He knew that Charley favored 
surprise attacks. He had a good look at the other passengers, 
who were sitting resignedly on benches or squatting on luggage 
trolleys. The officials stood around sulky and inert. 

Charley suddenly started walking resolutely toward the door 
that opened onto the airfield. Two customs men immediately 
barred his way. "Can't you even spend a penny here?" he cried 
and, pushing them aside, strode calmly into the open. 

The customs men followed him, obviously willing to respect 
his wishes but resolved not to let him out of their sight. The 
people remaining in the customs office heard Charley shout, 
"What's all this? Do you want to watch me doing it?" 

Reiners shook his head. The pleasure Charley took in behaving 
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extravagantly was not always harmless though his antics were 
amusing enough. At the airport in Warsaw he had been unable 
to refrain from giving a solo performance in the customs station. 
He had been preparing to take off his shirt and to this end had 
begun to unbutton his trousers. He had been violently prevented 
from going further. 

But this time when he came back to the customs station from 
the airfield he looked anything but happy. As he walked up to 
Reiners he said, "Nothing doing sentries everywhere." 

"Now, no nonsense, Charley," warned Reiners, "these people 
have no understanding for your kind of humor." 

The >oung and ruthless-looking men in uniform were prepared 
for any emergency. They sized up the passengers. They were not 
in a hurry, as their shift did not end till midday. Then others 
would come for the next one. 

After long hesitation Charley said, "Doctor, we must get out of 
this; I have a few things with me that are dynamite. I can't face a 
thorough search.'* 

After saying this Charley looked at his friend to observe his 
reactions, but no change in Reiners 9 expression showed what he 
was thinking. Only his eyes seemed to grow smaller. 

Then Reiners went up to the man who appeared to be the 
senior official and said to him, "I would like to telephone." 

"This is not a post office," said the man disagreeably. 

Reiners, not in the least put off, took out his wallet, tore a leaf 
out, and wrote on it a name and number. "Here," he said, handing 
the paper to the man. "Call this person for me." 

The man glanced at the paper and said, "Very well, sir. Please 
follow me." 

After a few minutes Reiners came back. He nodded to Charley 
and then began to read his newspaper. 

Some forty minutes later a heavily built man of medium height, 
looking like a schoolmaster, walked into the room attended by 
some officials. He went up to Reiners and greeted him cordially. 
Charley was introduced to him. "I stand sponsor for these two 
gentlemen," said the man. "They are to get clearance at once." 

Just five minutes later they left the airport at Schonefeld. 

At 3:30 A.M. the Polish General P. took leave of the American 
ambassador in Warsaw. He had concluded his second informatory 
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visit to the ambassador as instructed by the Ministry of War. He 
said, "Your Excellency may be assured that the people are behind 
us and that we shall remain masters of the situation. Moscow will 
take precautions to avoid a second Hungary." 

The American ambassador delayed his visitor's departure by a 
final question. "And you are convinced, General, that an armistice 
will be declared?" 

"At the latest by noon today," said the general. "And I must 
once more request you earnestly to advise your government to 
refrain from any intervention." 

"I shall at once inform Washington," promised the ambassador 
as he accompanied the general to the door. The general saluted 
the ambassador with silent formality. Then he turned about and 
strode away. 

The ambassador watched him going for a few seconds. Then 
he turned his head and looked at his military attach^, who had 
been -present at the interview. "Try," he said, "to write down all 
the military details mentioned by the general if possible word 
for word. Can you do that?" 

"Yes, sir," said the major. 

"Start at once then. I must first have a few words with the 
other members of my staff." 

And while the ambassador was conferring with four officials 
who were awaiting him in the next room with their writing pads, 
the major began to write as follows: 

"General P. described the situation thus: 'The operations against 
the Soviet occupation troops have been extraordinarily successful. 
The Russian units encircled at Stolp have been partly destroyed 
and partly taken prisoner. Stettin is in the hands of the Polish 
Army. Other Soviet detachments, surrounded by the Polish forces 
in Pomerania and Silesia, have been summoned to surrender.' " 

Up to this point the major's report had been plain sailing. But 
now he sat up and reflected. The remainder of the military ex- 
planations submitted by General P. were substantially more com- 
plicated. They no longer consisted of clear statements describing a 
strategical situation, but rather of conjectures and surmises in a 
word, utterances which for a man with a soldier's mind like the 
major's were not easy to grasp. 

Wrinkling his brows, he wrote, somewhat laboriously: 

"The fact that Soviet detachments from the east are advancing on 
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Warsaw and Lublin did not seem to impress the general greatly. I 
quote his exact words: 'As you calculated, the operations in 
Pomerania and Silesia have exhausted our forces. In the east we 
have only weak detachments now in retreat and fighting as they 
withdraw. But we know that the Soviet Union cannot afford to 
destroy Warsaw a second time. That would be the end of the 
Warsaw Pact We can count on our friends in Prague and Buda- 
pest.' " 

The major had scarcely ended this paragraph when the am- 
bassador entered the room once more. The military attache without 
a word handed his chief the notes he had prepared up to that 
moment. The ambassador read them through attentively, changed 
the word "cannot" into "could not," and handed them back, 
saying, **I believe that's correct." 

Then he thanked the major, who left him. He summoned his 
secretary and began with his notes in his hand to arrange for a 
radiogram to Washington. He reported the "facts" as known to 
him and added: 

"According to the information communicated to me by the 
government, the whole Cabinet shares the optimism of the 
Ministry of War. During the course of the night further arrests 
of Stalinist leaders, as well as of leaders of those groups who 
are pressing for a more liberal regime, have taken place and the 
government now believes that it has the popular movement under 
control. My view of the situation is that Polish optimism is only 
justified if the situation continues quiet today in the other satellite 
states." 

It was three fifty-eight. Only a few minutes later the ciphered 
text reached Washington. Half an hour later this same text with 
one or two important cuts, and a commentary of two lines of 
which "non-intervention" was the operative word, was in the hands 
of all American ambassadors accredited to European states. 

About this time Michael Reiners reached his hotel in West 
Berlin. Charley accompanied him and insisted on having another 
drink. "I must recover my tone," he declared. 

They were sitting in the hall of the Bristol and the night porter 
had "by force," as he said, conjured up a bottle of Red Label out 
of the cellars. Charley filled two tumblers half full of whiskey and 
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raised his glass to Michael Reiners with the toast: "Doctor, your 
health. May you live, may you survive." 

They drank to one another. The American was in a good humor. 
He was waiting for Reiners to ask him about the things that he 
had wanted at all costs to conceal from the customs inspector at 
the airport. But he soon perceived that Reiners attached no im- 
portance to being a party to his secrets, which he doubtless sup- 
posed to be of no value to himself as well as, possibly, dangerous. 

"Doctor," said Charley, "tell me the truth. Who was the man 
you called up at the airport, who smoothed away all our dif- 
ficulties?" 

"One of the ministers of the G.D.R." 

"Is that so?" said Charley in a tone of genuine surprise. 

Reiners smiled. "My dear fellow," he said, "you know as well 
as I do that the man was a minister of the Pankow government. 
You also know exactly what post he occupies and what his name 
is. And yet you go on playing the innocent." 

"Forgive me," said Charley, looking very contrite. "Am I being 
ungrateful?" 

"You are what you are," said Michael Reiners, undisturbed and 
with an understanding smile. He finished his glass and stood up. 

"One more small, unimportant, harmless, marginal question," 
said Charley slowly. "As between friends, do you think that this 
minister, or I suppose it would be more accurate to call him this 
Deputy Prime Minister, do you think he has a foot in both camps?" 

"My dear Charley," said Reiners in conclusive tones. "In 
Germany it is true we have two governments, but on both sides 
there are men who believe that one of them is superfluous." 

"Which?" asked Charley promptly. 

"The worse one, of course," said Reiners, and went up to his 
room. 

The hourly reports that the American city commandant in West 
Berlin had been ordered to submit to Washington showed no un- 
usual or even unexpected changes in the situation. Certain pre- 
cautionary measures were introduced as anticipated in the Eastern 
Sector, but they presented no unusual features. 

However the report that reached Washington at 4 A.M. and was 
submitted to the expert on German affairs looked substantially 
different. It ran: 
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"From midnight until 2 A.M. a so-called fighting committee of the 
freedom group of the students of the East Berlin Humboldt Uni- 
versity met in a private house in West Berlin. The students have 
called a strike, banning attendance at lectures, to begin at 8 A.M., 
and are organizing demonstrations of protest against the arrest of 
their Polish fellow students. 

"When our security agencies heard of the meeting it was too 
late to take action and the students who had attended the meeting 
had already returned to East Berlin. The owner of the house, when 
questioned, stated that the students intended to get in touch with 
certain shop committees of factories in East Berlin, who were 
sympathetic toward them. 

"Unrest in East Berlin may consequently be expected." 

The expert on German affairs in the State Department read 
this report twice through with expressionless features. After which 
he engaged in a number of telephone conversations. He then cabled 
back to Berlin: 

"Consult immediately with the British and French commandants. 
Invite the police president of West Berlin to join in your de- 
liberations, whenever you think his collaboration may be useful. 
If necessary, Allied units in Berlin should be alerted. Arrange that 
the strictest possible watch is kept on these freedom-group students 
and do your best to hamper their activities. Report special in- 
cidents immediately by cable, independently of hourly routine re- 
ports." 

Just as Reiners came into his room the telephone rang. He 
turned on the electric light, took up the receiver, and mentioned 
his name. 

"Conrad here," said a voice Reiners had never heard before. 
"I am to convey Aunt Elfriede's greetings to you." 

"I'm sorry to be unable to come to her birthday party,'* said 
Reiners mechanically. In that way contact with K2 was established 
by a long-prearranged formula. K2 was Conrad. Conrad was the 
confidence man of G.M., the Deputy Minister President of the 
G.D.R. One of his jobs was to maintain contact between Reiners 
and G.M., because direct telephone conversations between West 
and East Berlin were not possible. The Deputy Minister Presi- 
dent had ordered Conrad to go to West Berlin and call Dr. Reiners. 

"Doctor," said Conrad, continuing, "G.M. has to talk to you. 
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He could not, in the presence of your American friend, say all 
that there was to say." 

"I am at his disposal. That goes without saying." 

"G.M. begs you not to leave Berlin without seeing him." 

"You can reach me at any time," said Reiners. "The telephone 
exchange at the hotel will always know where I am." 

"You will hear from me again," said Conrad. "I will try to 
contact you personally in the course of the day." And that was the 
end of the conversation. 

Michael Reiners held the receiver in his hand and seemed to be 
thinking. After a short while he made up his mind to dial a 
number that he knew by heart. He had to wait for some time 
before getting an answer. After hearing a weary, indignant voice 
say, "Hullo," he said, "I've woken you up, Frau Schwiefert, and I 
hope you aren't too angry with me." 

"Are you really back in Berlin, Doctor?" asked Mother 
Schwiefert, almost incredulously but no longer in the voice of a 
sleeper. 

"Just arrived." 

"My mistress will be happy," said Mother Schwiefert. 

"Do you think so?" asked Michael, cheered up by this honest, 
spontaneous statement. 

"Of course she will. Shall I wake her?" 

"No, no," said Michael at once. "Only, when she wakes up, 
tell her that I am here and that she can get hold of me at any 
time. As usual I'm staying at the Bristol." 

"Herr Beck is staying there too," volunteered Mother Schwie- 
fert. 

"Kind of you to prepare me," said Michael. He put down the 
receiver, began to undress, and went into the bathroom. Soon 
afterward he got into bed and tried to go to sleep. In this he did 
not succeed, 

He conjured up the image of Constance's gentle face, but be- 
fore it became luminous and distinct it was swept away by 
streamers of fire. A blood-red cloud rose up and enveloped him, 
and it seemed as if the burning villages of Poland were crashing 
down upon his head. 

The alarm, which she had set for five o'clock, was still ringing 
when Maria jumped out of bed and went to the window. She 
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pulled the curtains aside and looked out. The brightness of the 
dawn made her blink, but she saw it was going to be a heavenly 
day. 

Maria breathed deeply and stretched herself with outspread 
arms. She looked down into the winding valley of the Lech. Down 
below in the paper mills smoke was rising from the chimneys, but 
otherwise there was nothing stirring in the town. It was as if the 
day belonged to her alone. 

She took the jug from her washstand, went into the kitchen, 
and drew some fresh water. And while the water was running into 
the jug she smiled dreamily to herself. She was thinking of Martin 
and how soon she would be with him. 

Her present longing for him seemed as natural as her hesitation, 
a year ago, to get into conversation with him. She remembered 
saying to him as he was escorting her to her office, "You must 
have plenty of nice girls in the Eastern Zone." 

"Of course," he replied seriously. 

"And some of them must be good at things as well." 

"No doubt," agreed Martin politely. 

"And what about your girl?" asked Maria, surprised at her own 
boldness. 

"I haven't got one," said Martin. 

"Don't you want a girl?" 

"I do," said Martin firmly, "I want you." He hastened to cor- 
rect this blunt statement by adding, "I mean, girls who are like 
you appeal to me." 

"There are masses of girls like me." 

"One is enough for me," he had said. 

The water sounded deeper now and the jug felt heavier. While 
Maria was slowly turning the tap off she saw her mother standing 
in the doorway. She stood silent there and gazed at her daughter. 

"Good morning, Mother," said Maria with all the friendliness 
that this joyful, long-awaited day inspired in her. "In exactly 
half an hour I'll be starting." 

"You don't need to go," said her mother, "because you won't 
be expected." 

"But, Mother, how can you say such a thing?" 

"You won't be expected," persisted her mother, "because I 
have sent a telegram." 
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"What?" asked Maria, bewildered. "Who have you sent a tele- 
gram to?" 

"To him," said her mother, impatient because Maria had not 
immediately understood. "I told him that you can't come because 
you are ill. I sent the telegram off yesterday evening." 

Maria was silent for a while. "Why did you do that, Mother?" 
she asked tonelessly. 

"Why? Why?" repeated the elder woman violently, shunning 
her daughter's gaze. "Because I want you to have the best, and, 
as your mother, I know what is best for you. You had better go 
back to bed and go to sleep. One day you will be grateful to me 
for saving you from misfortune." 

About 6 A.M. two conferences came to an end in Berlin. They 
had been called to discuss the same theme but each of them had 
followed a totally different course and they had led to the most 
dissimilar results. 

The first of these conferences took place in the office of the 
American city commandant of Berlin. Others present were his 
British and French colleagues and, during the last half hour, the 
police president of West Berlin. The atmosphere was friendly and 
the tone of the discussions was extremely courteous and a trifle 
informal. 

"We are agreed then," said the American. "We shall maintain 
a close liaison with one another. We shall place the troops under 
our respective commands on something resembling an emergency 
footing. We regard this merely as a precautionary measure. During 
the past years we have lived through many complicated situations 
and survived them. Nor will this crisis make us lose our heads." 

The other conference held that morning even in its external 
aspects ran an essentially different course. No one bothered about 
atmosphere or polite phrases. The Central Committee of the East 
German Communist Party was at work. 

At six-fifteen the following directions were issued: 

"To the Ministries of Defense and Interior and the State Se- 
curity Service of the German Democratic Republic. 

"Top Secret. 

"Public Security Services have ascertained that certain elements 
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among the students of Humboldt University are planning to carry 
out demonstrations hostile to the state today. In view of the 
situation prevailing in the friendly People's Republic of Poland, 
the Central Committee has consulted the ambassador of the 
U.S.S.R. in the G.D.R. In agreement with the government of the 
U.S.S.R. the following decisions have been reached: 

1. In order to prevent the infiltration of enemy agents, the 
boundary dividing the two sectors will be closed. 

2. At first demonstrations are not to be interfered with, except 
in so far as processions must be subjected to proper control. 
There must be no shooting. The processions must be dispersed 
at 1 1 A.M. After that the Security Services will arrest the ring- 
leaders. 

3. The Propaganda Department of the Central Committee will 
make arrangements for an official demonstration to be held in 
the Marx-Engels Square in the afternoon. Only trusted comrades 
belonging to the Party are to take part. Further details follow. 

4. In contrast to the modifications permitted in Berlin, all organs 
of the State Security Department are directed to prevent de- 
monstrations in other parts of the G.D.R. by all means at their 
disposal." 

Exactly two hours later a copy of this order lay on the desk of 
the American city commandant. 

At about the same time the chief of the Security Services was 
able to inform the Central Committee of the Party that the Allied 
troops in West Berlin had been ordered to stand by. 

The student Alexander, an undergraduate of Humboldt Uni- 
versity, rushed up the three flights of stairs leading to his lodgings. 
He arrived somewhat out of breath, opened the door, and went in. 
His aunt, who provided him with quarters and food, was already 
working in the kitchen. 

"It's a good thing you're already here," said Alexander to her. 
"Make me a lot to eat I've got to go out again right away." 

His aunt came out into the passage where Alexander was hang- 
ing up his jacket. She looked at him reproachfully with her owlish 
eyes. Then she said, "You haven't been home all night. Where 
have you been?" 

"I'll give you three guesses," said Alexander, and betook himself 
to the bathroom. 
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His aunt followed him stubbornly. Alexander turned on the tap 
in the basin and pulled his shirt over his head. Then he began to 
shave. 

"Your parents," said his aunt, "entrusted you to me." 

"Don't be so solemn," said Alexander as he lathered his face. 
"My people pay you a tidy sum every month for these rooms. 
For the moment the best way for you to show your good will is 
to give me a large helping of fried eggs and bacon." 

"Alexander," said his aunt sadly, "I know exactly what you're 
driving at. You defy me, in the hope that I shall at last give you 
notice, so that you will then be able to pass your time sitting 
about with your companions talking politics instead of working." 

"Please close the door from the outside," said Alexander rudely. 

"When your parents entrusted you to me they knew why they 
did so. You have come here to work and nothing else." 

"If so, they should have let me be a common laborer." 

"So I presume that you were with your political friends again. 
And this time you were out the whole night. I shall write and tell 
your father." 

"Take it easy," said Alexander, whom this conversation was 
beginning to disturb. "You mustn't always assume the best. Now 
crfss your fingers and tell me, Auntie, did you never in your life 
spend a whole night out?" 

"Never," cried his aunt, furious. 

Alexander went on shaving and then, stopping for a moment, 
said, "Well then, if you are so terribly interested to know, I was 
with a girl! The whole night!" 

At 7 A.M. the American city commandant reported to Washing- 
ton as follows: 

"Since 6:30 A.M. the streets linking the two zones have been 
closed at the frontier to foot-passengers and wheeled traffic by 
the People's Police Force. Traffic on streetcars and the subway 
has not been interrupted, but the trains are functioning irregularly 
as the People's Police at the frontier are controlling each coach 
and consequently interfering with the timetable. 

"Most of the workers and employees who live in West Berlin 
and go to work in East Berlin have returned to their homes. It 
may be expected that the Eastern Sector will soon be completely 
sealed off. The West Berlin police have strengthened their patrols 
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on the boundary. For the moment both sections of the city are 
calm. 

In Sonneberg, Martin's parents and his small sister were already 
sitting at table when he came into the kitchen. He had opened 
the door with a swing and as he came in he said, "What a lovely 
day!" 

"Not so loud, young man," said his father. "I want to hear the 
news." 

"I thought Mother had smashed the radio," said Martin in 
astonishment. 

"He already has another one," said Martin's mother indignantly. 

"Yes," said his father proudly. "The Party has placed one at 
my disposal," 

"What! They've lent you one?*' said Martin, more and more 
surprised. 

"Well," said the old man, screwing up his eyes, "it wasn't exactly 
the Party who gave it to me but the head of the broadcasting 
office he belongs to the district committee. He has lent me this 
one while the other is being repaired. They always do little favors 
like that for comrades and sympathizers." 

"Is that why you have become a comrade?" asked Martin. 

"What do you think! I said, 'I am a sympathizer,' but I didn't 
say with whom I sympathized." 

"He'll break his neck and ours too," muttered his wife. "He's 
stupid and thinks he's clever. I haven't married a man but an 
idealist. That was my mistake and we all have to suffer for it." 

The radio stopped playing its program of gay morning music. 
A speaker announced that the Bavarian radio was now going to 
broadcast the news. 

"Quiet now," said Martin's father. 

Martin looked at him with amusement. Then he said, "But, 
Father, surely you don't want to get your information from a 
hostile foreign source, especially when you are using one of the 
people's sets lent you by the Party." 

"My son," said his father, "I can't help wondering at you. Up 
to now you have never bothered your head about such matters 
and I have deeply regretted your indifference. Anyhow Bavaria 
is not a hostile foreign country. The worst you can say of it is 
that it's a country whose people have been led astray. Besides I 
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am not listening in order to acquire information, merely to work 
up my indignation." 

"By the way, there's a telegram for you on the window sill, 
probably from Schongau." 

Martin got up at once and went to the window, where he found 
the telegram, and opened it impatiently. Meanwhile his father was 
listening to the news announcer, who spoke as follows: 

"The situation in Poland presents a chaotic picture. Throughout 
the whole country there has been fighting between Polish and 
Soviet troops. Powerful units of the Soviet Army have crossed the 
Polish frontier and are marching on Warsaw. According to the 
Polish radio, thousands of volunteers are crowding to the recruit- 
ing offices, but at the same time the police are taking the severest 
measures to stop fresh demonstrations." 

"Isn't that the same thing?" said Martin's father, not realizing 
how equivocal the wording was. 

The announcer went on to say: 

"In Warsaw workers and students carried streamers with the 
inscription 'Down with the Soviets we want a free and independ- 
ent Poland.' They were arrested in the street and driven off in 
police cars." 

"Unheard of!" said the old man. "Simply unheard of!" 

"Although, since the expiration of the Soviet ultimatum no an- 
swer from the Polish government has been published and Soviet 
forces have already invaded Polish territory, the Soviet ambassa- 
dor still remains in Warsaw." 

"Did you hear that, Martin?" said his father excitedly. "What 
do you say to that?" 

"Maria isn't coming," said Martin, who had the telegram in his 
hand. He looked downcast and helpless. "She has suddenly fallen 
ill" 

"Oh, I'm sorry," said his father, "but she will soon be all right 
again," 

"We were both looking forward so much to our holiday," said 
Martin. 

"Postponed is not canceled," said his father, "and perhaps it's 
a good thing. What has she to do here? Besides it's quite possible 
that something may happen here in our country. At all events 
we must declare our solidarity with our Polish fellow workers." 

"You've got to keep out of it, Father," said his wife sternly. 
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"How can I? I'm in the thick of it. And what must be done 
here will be done. We owe it to Germany." 
"Which Germany, pray?" 
"Ours," he said. 

The first emergency conference of the day took place at NATO 
headquarters at seven-thirty. The Commander in Chief, who 
opened the proceedings, appeared fresh and rested, as though he 
had had a wonderful night's sleep, though everyone present knew 
that this was not the case. Nevertheless the American general's 
appearance radiated health and confidence, which was something 
that not a few of the officers badly needed. 

"Gentlemen," he began, "the reports you are now going to hear 
do not seem, with the exception of one news item, particularly 
disquieting. I call upon the director of intelligence." 

This officer rose to his feet rather wearily. He had written out 
his situation report and read it as though it were a newspaper 
article. 

" 'The Polish Army has, contrary to expectation, achieved con- 
siderable successes in almost all its encounters with the Soviet 
occupation troops, but it is in no condition to hold up, even for a 
short time, the Russian forces advancing from the east. The spear- 
heads of these forces must by now be entering the suburbs of 
Warsaw. 

" 'Negotiations between Warsaw and Moscow have been pro- 
ceeding throughout the night. Various reports permit one to en- 
visage the possibility of an armistice during the course of the 
morning.' " 

The NATO Commander in Chief noticed that some of his 
officers breathed sighs of relief. The intelligence chief put his re- 
port into the brief case that lay in front of him. From this he 
drew another paper a sheet with only a single short sentence 
written on it. He hesitated a moment and then looked at the 
Commander in Chief, who nodded almost imperceptibly. 

"Gentlemen," he proceeded. "I have before me a number of 
reports which agree in all essential points. According to these, we 
must not exclude the possibility that a new focus of unrest is being 
created in Berlin." 

He then sat down, having banished the smiles from the faces 
of his audience. This French general was not only a virtuoso in 
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the discharge of his extremely difficult duties but he was known 
to possess a turn for understatement unusual in his profession. If 
he said that the possibility of trouble in Berlin should not be 
excluded, that meant that it was inevitable. 

"Gentlemen," said the Commander in Chief, "allow me to pre- 
sent my appreciation of the position." 

Some of the officers sat up expectantly, and others gazed at 
the notes and maps that lay in front of them. The director of 
intelligence lit a cigarette. He was the only one smoking. 

The Commander in Chief then spoke as follows: 

"The reports that lie before us lead us to conclude that neither 
the Soviet nor the Polish government is interested in allowing the 
present conflict to develop into a full-scale war. It is true that the 
Russians could achieve a military victory in a week, without 
recourse to atomic weapons, but this would lead to guerrilla war- 
fare that might last indefinitely. Moreover the political atmosphere 
which had prevailed during the past moath and especially the prom- 
ising conversations between the government and the government 
of the Soviet Union provide a certain assurance that the Soviet 
Union is not interested in inflicting such a bloody defeat on Poland 
as she did on the Hungarian rebels in 1956. I agree with the view 
of the director of intelligence that we may expect an armistice to 
be declared today." 

At this point the Commander in Chief paused for a moment as 
if he wished to separate two trains of thought from one another. 
Some of the officers called these pauses of his "switching onto 
long wave." 

The remainder of the Commander in Chiefs appreciation ran 
as follows: 

"What we unfortunately do not yet know is whether the sparks 
from Poland are going to start fires elsewhere. The news from 
Berlin gives cause for anxiety. If the events of 1953 or something 
resembling them were to repeat themselves, we might suddenly 
find ourselves faced with a situation that might develop into a 
third world war. 

"The German Federal government has repeatedly assured us 
that it is in a position to keep NATO out of it, if trouble arises 
in the Soviet Zone, but we have to expect the worst. Accordingly 
I request you to make it absolutely clear to commanders under 
your orders that the danger is by no means over, even if we hear 
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in the next few hours that an armistice has been declared in 
Poland" 

Michael Reiners' restless sleep was punctuated by a dull, re- 
peated noise. It seemed to him that he was listening to the distant, 
ceaseless thud of drums. He opened his eyes in panic and suddenly 
the thudding became less urgent. 

Michael sat up rather unsteadily and stared into the obscurity 
of the room from which heavy curtains had screened the light 
Then he realized that someone was knocking firmly at his door. 
He felt for his watch, which he had left on the bedside table, 
and looked at it with weary eyes. It was eighteen minutes past 
eight. 

"What's all that noise about!" he cried indignantly. "Please 
don't disturb me/* 

"You surely don't want to sleep forever?" said a voice that he 
at once recognized as Wolf Beck's. It sounded both joyful and 
challenging. 

"Can't you wait, Wolf?" asked Reiners sleepily. 

"No," replied Wolf Beck, "my desire to see you is out of con- 
trol." 

Michael Reiners got up, went to the door, and unlocked it. He 
felt a couple of hearty claps on his shoulder and heard Wolf 
Beck say, "At last, old boy, you've come." 

Wolf clasped his friend's hand and then went straight to the 
window and pulled the curtains aside with a powerful movement. 
Brilliant sunshine flooded the room. Michael, shielding his eyes 
with his hand, said, "I didn't go to bed until after three." 

"I know," said Wolf Beck. "The porter gave me precise in- 
formation. That's why I let you sleep so long. Five hours is 
enough for anyone." 

"For you, perhaps," said Michael. 

"I can do with only three, if I have to," said Wolf, "but with 
you one must be considerate. You think a lot and that makes you 
tired. We breakfast together in half an hour: does that suit you?" 

"Don't trouble to ask," said Michael. "It's a real blessing that 
you don't live in Germany permanently. We wouldn't get any 
sleep if you did." 

"In any case," said Wolf, now serious, "I thank you for coming 
we need you urgently, Constance and L" 
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"Don't try to do business with Constance, please," said Michael 
not less seriously. "She doesn't deserve that." 

"I shall not try to make anything out of her," said Wolf Beck, 
jocular again, "but I don't want either of us to be heavy losers." 

"You're a true philanthropist,*' said Michael. "It's a pity Henry 
can't see you now. He would certainly be touched." 

"Probably for the first time in his life," said Wolf Beck, 
laugjtiing. 

That morning Henry Engel had got up a little earlier than 
usual. He had tumbled into the swimming pool and then gone for 
a short, brisk walk. Now he was standing behind the shed that 
he used as a laboratory, trying out his small arms. 

He first took aim with his Mauser 7.65 at a man-sized card- 
board figure that Friebe had cut out and fixed on a wooden screen. 
Henry emptied a whole magazine and each of the eight bullets 
struck the figure at breast height 

"Now it's your turn, Friebe," said Engel. 

Friebe, using an old army pistol, sawed off the top of the 
figure's head, moving from left to right, at a range of twenty 
meters. "Easy enough when you know how," he said casually. 

Engel seemed satisfied. With the blown-up bridge and his 
armory of weapons, he could turn this house on the mountainside 
into a fortress. Marauders, uniformed or not, would not find it 
easy to get in, 

"The guns are getting hot and the coffee cold," said Friebe 
equably. 

"Will the ammunition be enough?*' 

"Yes, for a few dozen people, and for us certainly." 

"If we had hand grenades," said Engel reflectively, "we could 
have more fun still." 

"That's child's play to us chemists," said Friebe, "but for the 
moment breakfast is more important." Henry Engel went onto the 
terrace and drank a cup of coffee while looking down into the 
valley below. "At a time like this," he said to himself, "one must 
be prepared for anything, reasonable or the reverse, for God puts 
up with Satan." 

Friebe contemplated his chief with his usual kindly interest and 
said, "I have arranged for smoked eels." 
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"How many hundredweight?" asked Engel indifferently. 

"Point nought two," said Friebe without turning a hair. 

"Any unusual news?" asked Engel. 

"No," said Friebe, "from one end of the earth to the other no 
one is interested in anything except the preservation of world 
peace." 

"Is our power plant in order?" 

"I think so," said Friebe. "We have plenty of fuel and we can 
supply ourselves for at least four weeks with electric current." 

"That should be enough," said the broad-shouldered man stand- 
ing on the terrace, who looked more like a peasant than a savant. 
"How much whiskey have we in the cellar?" 

"Eleven bottles," said Friebe without hesitation. 

"Too little," decided Henry Engel. "If my friends come that 
won't last them out. Order another dozen." 

"What brands?" 

"Whatever you like, but it must be scotch." 

"Frau Schubert, if she ever drinks whiskey, prefers Black and 
White." 

"Probably because of the nice little dogs on the label," said 
Henry Engel, smiling. "Very well, five bottles of Black and White 
for emergencies." 

"I've never been able to make out what whiskey Herr Reiners 
prefers," said Friebe meditatively. 

"None. He doesn't usually drink, and when he does, he doesn't 
mind what it is." 

"And Herr Beck?" 

"He prefers all the most expensive brands. His taste is based on 
the price list." 

Friebe took note of his chiefs wishes. Then he came to the 
breakfast table and offered him a plate of cold meat Engel helped 
himself to some Bologna sausage. 

"One more thing, Friebe," he said. "You migjit call my art 
dealer and tell him I'll take the Chagall picture for thirty thou- 
sand marks, but he must send it today." 

"Thirty thousand marks," said Friebe reproachfully. "What is 
money, when time is so short? And, for that matter, what is time 
when all the clocks in the world are suddenly going to stop? Job 
was a lucky man; he at least knew what he had to lose." 
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The spectacle that greeted the eye of the distant beholder was at 
first reminiscent of a cheerful, crowded fairground. But the nearer 
one approached the square in front of Humboldt University, the 
clearer it became that the young people who had collected there 
were wrangling with one another somewhat acrimoniously. 

Small groups fused together. Others shook their heads and 
turned away. 

A few professors watched the proceedings with interest from 
the steps. As the cries of the young people grew louder and louder 
they thought it better to retire and to view the scene from behind 
closed windows inside the university building. 

After some twenty minutes about a hundred students detached 
themselves from the crowd and streamed into the middle of the 
square. One of them walked up to a small group of policemen who 
were standing there and said to them in a quarrelsome tone, "Do 
you want anything from us?" One of the policemen made a good* 
humoredly deprecating gesture. The others acted as though they 
had not heard. The crowd laughed and the student rejoined the 
others. 

Suddenly, issuing from one of the side entrances of the univer- 
sity, there appeared a broad streamer waving high above the heads 
of the students, who were looking up at it. It bore the inscription 
"Set our Polish comrades free." 

Some people applauded and bellicose cries were heard. A second 
streamer was hoisted, this time in the middle of the crowd. On it 
were the words "No second Hungary." 

The applause increased. The policemen in the corner of the 
square seemed unable or unwilling to read. They looked straight in 
front of them and remained motionless. 

The hundred students began to form into a procession and to 
march forward. Alexander with two other fellow students led them. 

They marched in threes and fours and proceeded from the uni- 
versity up the Linden. The police flanked them on either side. 

These hundred demonstrators, marching in the middle of the 
streets, were at first joined by very few sympathizers, but countless 
curious onlookers kept pace with them on the sidewalks. In the 
neighboring streets, almost unperceived, patrol cars, directed by 
radio, were carrying flying squads. "Set our Polish comrades free," 
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chanted the students in chorus. Meanwhile the constantly increas- 
ing crowds on the pavements did not know exactly what attitude to 
take up. They preferred to wait and see. 

"No second Hungary," the students cried as they reached the 
Soviet Embassy. At a sign from Alexander and his companions 
they wheeled and attempted to form up in blocks. 

"Keep moving," shouted the policemen at once. "No standing 
still," and, forming a double line with reinforcements that had 
suddenly appeared, they tried to push back the demonstrators. The 
students retreated amid shouts and laughter. 

Then a shrill whistle, repeated three times, was heard and im- 
mediately answered from die two parallel streets. Two trucks be- 
longing to the flying squad came speeding up from opposite 
directions and made as if to drive into the demonstrators, pulling up 
short with screaming brakes. 

Men of the People's Police jumped out, formed into groups of 
four directed by some officers in civilian dress. They grabbed a 
number of students who had been pointed out to them and dragged 
them to their trucks, whose motors were still running. They lifted 
the struggling students, pushed them into the trucks, and drove off 
with them. 

"Keep moving," called the policemen, "move along quietly." 

"Long live freedom," cried the students. 

"Very good," said the policemen, "but keep moving along 
quietly. 9 * 

At 9 A.M. the American city commandant reported to Washing- 
ton as follows: 

"Students of Humboldt University, as expected, started to 
demonstrate shortly after 8 A.M. The People's Police sealed off 
the procession but allowed it to go forward. In front of the Soviet 
Embassy in Unter den Linden there was a scuffle, when the police 
refused to allow the demonstrators to halt. At this point ten or 
eleven students were arrested. 

"The students who had been driven off from the embassy, when 
they reached the Brandenburg Gate, which had been strictly closed 
to all traffic by the police, turned about and marched down the 
Linden toward the Lustgarten. 

"A further demonstration has been reported from the Prenzlauer 
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Berg quarter of East Berlin. A procession is moving in the direction 
of the Stalin Allee. Up to now the police have not interfered. 
'In West Berlin all is quiet," 

Maria walked restlessly to and fro in her little bedroom. She 
looked sadly at her things, which lay there ready packed for the 
journey. She felt desperate and wondered what to do next. 

Her mother came in without knocking. She stood in the doorway 
looking at Maria with hard eyes. "What will you do now?" she 
asked. "You had better calm down. It Is all finished." 

"Not for me," said Maria. 

She said to herself that Martin, if he were in her place, would 
feel as she did. But what would he do then? She thought over the 
problem and then the memory of their first walk together, a year 
ago, came back to her. They had walked through the park down to 
the Lech. "Do you know," asked Martin out of the blue, as if the 
thought had suddenly come into his mind, "do you know what is 
for me the most important thing in life?" 

"How can I know?" she had answered, finding his remark much 
too intimate for their short acquaintance. 

"Honesty," said Martin; "that simplifies everything. To lie or 
even to conceal the truth is like poison." Now that Maria thought 
on his words she became conscious of their meaning for the first 
time. "If I simply tell him the truth," she said to herself, "exactly 
as the things leading up to this telegram happened, he will under- 
stand me. Why should I distress myself? It's really quite simple." 

"You don't by any chance still want to go?" asked her mother 
suspiciously. 

"Why shouldn't I go?" said Maria. 

"If you do that," repeated her mother with violence, "it will be 
all over between us, now and forever. You will have no home and 
no parents. Then, as far as I am concerned, you can go running 
around with whom you will." 

"I have no other choice," said Maria firmly. 

"You mean you'll leave us?" 

"Why do you force me to do it, Mother?" 

"Go then," cried the elder woman wildly. "Ride away to him and 
stay there. If you do that you won't exist for us any more. Will you 
do that?" 

"Yes," said Maria. 
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"We have not deserved that," said her mother, lamenting. Then, 
changing her attitude, she added in an almost triumphant tone: 
"But you can't stop the telegram," 

"Yes, I can, Mother. I can send another," said Maria. 

At nine o'clock RIAS Berlin announced: 

"Since 8 A.M. students and workers have been demonstrating in 
the Eastern Sector of Berlin. They have been chanting slogans 
demanding the release of the Polish fighters for freedom who have 
been arrested. There were collisions in front of the Soviet Embassy 
and numerous arrests were effected." 

"Rather enthusiastically phrased," said the American city com- 
mandant, who was listening in his workroom. 

The message continued: 

"It is reported from East Berlin that a meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party is taking place. It is expected 
that the Pankow government in order to obviate the risk of further 
demonstrations will call a meeting of the factory guards in Marx- 
Engels Square this afternoon. It is known that these bodies consist 
of selected supporters of the Party and that they are armed with 
rifles and automatic pistols." 

"Well, anyhow," said the American general grimly, "they don't 
mention their training in infighting and the practice they have had 
in hand-grenade throwing." 

"In Poland the situation is completely obscure. The latest reports 
state that in the Polish-occupied section of East Prussia heavy 
fighting between Polish and Soviet troops is proceeding. Radio 
Warsaw merely speaks of isolated collisions between Polish and 
Russian units." 

"That sounds more decent," said the American general, and 
nodded approvingly. 

"A continuous exchange of views between the governments in 
Washington, London, Paris, and Bonn is proceeding. Feverish ac- 
tivity prevails at the headquarters of the United Nations in New 
York. In answer to a question by an American press representative, 
the Polish delegate to the U.N. said that his government had not 
instructed him to appeal to the Security Council of the United 
Nations." 

"Good," murmured the general, "good, so far." Then he said to 
his A.D.C. with a dry smile, "Please call the director of RIAS. Tell 
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him that I am very pleased with the objective, unsensational style 
of the reports he is broadcasting. But then say that my gratitude 
does not extend to his report on the demonstrations in East Berlin. 
I hope that's clear enough?" 

"You could simply give him orders, General," objected the 
A.D.C. "After all, RIAS is an American station." 

"Persuasion is better than dictation," said the general. 

Michael Reiners entered the breakfast room of the hotel where 
he found Wolf Beck waiting for him. Wolf waved to him and he 
came up to the table, which was laid for two. 

"You look splendid," said Reiners with a friendly smile. "Busi- 
ness going well, I suppose." 

"So-so," said Wolf Beck, one of whose principles was never to 
admit to successes, even before friends. "And how do things seem 
to you? Are you actively lubricating the wheels of history?" 

"Have you heard of the events in Poland?" 

"Of course," said Wolf Beck, breaking a roll in two. "A matter 
of no consequence." 

"Of no consequence?" said Reiners slowly. "Did you say a mat- 
ter of no consequence?" 

"I mean from the standpoint of the businessman," said Wolf 
Beck, hastily correcting himself. It was important for him not to 
put his friend off. He perceived that Michael reacted to observations 
on politics much more sensitively than in the past. He continued, 
"What I meant to say was 'practically' insignificant in its effect on 
world trade. Not a single automobile will stop running for lack of 
gasoline caused by the Polish affair, not a lamp will burn lower, not a 
cup will lack its coffee." 

"Still there's one little thing that could happen to us," said Mi- 
chael sourly. "The atomic power that is warehoused in different 
parts of the globe might explode and convert us into particles of 
dust in the firmament." 

"Always the same old bogey," said Wolf. "A theoretical specula- 
tion! An assertion that can't be proved but is misused as a threat. 
Something that, if we look at it closely, is nothing more than a 
gigantic form of blackmail." 

"I recommend that you say all that to Henry Engel," said Mi- 
chael. "He'll put on an act you won't forget." 

"At my expense! Thank you." Wolf shook himself as if he had 
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drunk a glass of strong spirits. "With regard to Poland, it looks 
from the latest news as if the fire of straw was dying down again." 

"I hope you're right,*' said Michael. 

"I have some experience in the use of the jargon with which the 
masses can be moved in a desired direction," said Wolf Beck. 
"Only a few months ago I personally organized an advertising 
campaign for a chocolate firm in which I have an interest with the 
result that we knocked several rival firms out of business." 

"And put their workers on the street, I suppose." 

"Nonsense!" cried Wolf. "This shortsighted craze for social 
justice is gradually getting on my nerves. We of course bought up 
the rival firms and took over their workers, who had the good luck 
to find themselves incorporated in a safe business. But let's stick to 
the Poles. Some of them have been running their heads into a brick 
wall, but the two governments are about to come to an agreement." 

"If they could do that, all would be well." 

"But now for our own affairs," said Wolf Beck in resolute tones, 
pushing his plate away. "You are urgently needed here." 

"Just a moment," said Michael Reiners, taking a paper that a 
hotel servant handed him on a salver. The folded paper looked as 
if it had been torn from one of those blocks that telephone girls use 
for writing messages. 

On the paper was written, "Herr Conrad begs you to call the 
telephone number agreed upon at once concerning a matter of ex- 
treme urgency." 

"It's evident that the minister wants to speak to me," said 
Reiners thoughtfully. 

"Which of the two hundred ministers you've got in Germany?" 
asked Wolf. 

"The one who helped me last night at the airport." 

'Then he wants to cash in on it," cried Wolf. "Don't waste time 
and don't be mean, but don't let him swindle you. Politicians like 
good bargains. Sometimes they go so far as to pay for blood with 
honor." 

The American city commandant had placed on his writing table 
the latest instructions from Washington. These were brief and 
lucid. They left nothing to be desired in the way of clarity. Anyone 
reading them might imagine he was listening to the speaking voice 
of the man who had drafted them. 
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The general was not one of those men who let themselves be 
intimidated by shouting. He arranged his leathery Texan face in 
diplomatic lines and looked up. 

"We must come to a grave decision," he said. In front of him sat 
the British and French city commandants, generals both. The 
former was stiff and taciturn, while the Frenchman was noncha- 
lant and somewhat unpredictable. All three considered Berlin a 
dangerously hot spot and knew that they could be shot at at any 
time. Moreover they realized that the problem they had to deal 
with was insoluble. 

They were compelled to an ever greater extent to take German 
internal politics into consideration. So true was this that they could 
now scarcely give an order without first assuring themselves of the 
agreement or the friendly indulgence of the competent German 
authorities. The days when they acted freely and administered 
independently were over. 

In front of the American general, beside the instructions from 
Washington, lay the hourly report due to be issued at 10 A.M. It 
was almost ready for dispatch but the general was thinking of add- 
ing an important tailpiece at the end of the conference. 

To date the text of the report was as follows: 

"Already several thousand persons are taking part in the demon- 
strations in the East Sector, which the police continue to tolerate. 

"Meantime the East Berlin radio has announced that the Free 
German Trades Union Organization and the United Socialist Party 
are calling a mass meeting in the Marx-Engels Square, the former 
Lustgarten, for 4 P.M. 

"At the same time it was announced that by order of the East 
Berlin police headquarters all demonstrations between the hours 
of 11 A.M. and 3 P.M. are prohibited. All persons contravening 
this order will be arrested." 

"Gentlemen," said the American general to his two colleagues, 
"you know, our friends in the East Sector are becoming very 
active." 

"A little too active, it seems to me," said the Frenchman. 

"Right," said the British general, "but as long as things remain 
quiet in our territory we can't do anything but keep a close watch 
on what is happening over there." 

"Yes, but if things don't stay quiet here?" said the American 
general, looking keenly at his colleagues. 
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'Then we'll have nothing else to do but to keep order," said the 
French general. 

"Preventive measures are better," declared the Englishman 
casually. 

"Then let us try to think out something together," said the 
American, and rang for his A.D.C. "Ask the police president to be 
good enough to come in," he said; then, speaking to his colleagues, 
he added, "I have akeady discussed with the mayor the measures 
we expect the police to take." 

The police president appeared. After an exchange of greetings 
the American general, coming straight to the subject, said, "The 
police president has been good enough to inform me that the West 
Berlin trades unions are planning a counterdemonstration." 

"Is that so?" said the British general, surprised. 

The police president nodded and said, "I regard this as not 
unimportant and before assenting to the proposal " 

"What! You mean to allow it?" said the French general slowly. 

"Of course, with the proviso," assured the police president 
hastily, "that I can reckon on your support. If troops are held in 
readiness to reinforce the police, if necessity arises " 

"Not a man!" snapped the American. "Not a man for that 
purpose." 

The police president stopped short, thinking he had misheard. 
For some time past he had not been accustomed to this tone of 
voice. "But, gentlemen," he said, "I cannot just forbid a meeting of 
this kind." 

"Why not?" asked the French general. 

"We advise you to do so," said the Englishman. 

"Do you really mean that?" 

"In any case," said the American city commandant with a dry 
smile and without looking directly at any of the others, "I am sure 
that we are all agreed, seeing that there is only one possible 
solution. So I can only congratulate you, Herr Polizeipresident, on 
your decision to forbid the meeting. The mayor holds the same 
view as you do. And in this matter you not only have our entire 
approval but we assure you of our full support. Every man in our 
forces will be at your disposal. Gentlemen, I am glad that we have 
reached an agreement so quickly." 

The American general rose and said good-by to his guests, 
pressing the hand of the police president with special heartiness. 
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Then he hurried into the next room in order to dispatch his hourly 
message to Washington. Before sending it he added the following 
sentence: 

"A meeting planned by the trades unions of West Berlin to be 
held in front of the Reichstag has been forbidden by the police 
president with the approval of myself and my British and French 
colleagues." 

Martin was writing a letter to Maria. The more he wrote the 
more depressed he became. He pictured her lying pale and feverish 
in bed. 

Martin racked his brains but could not think how to tell her 
what he was feeling. Suddenly he asked himself if it was possible 
that after all Maria didn't wish to come, but he immediately re- 
jected the thought. Maria wasn't like that 

He remembered the day, now a year ago, when they had ar- 
ranged to meet at the sawmill in the woods on the way to Peiting. 
He had got there long before the appointed time and had sat on 
the grass at the edge of the wood, looking down into the valley of 
the Lech below. 

Maria had been punctual as always. She greeted him briefly and 
spoke as though she was tired. He noticed that her face glistened 
and that her breathing was irregular. She was flushed and panting. 

"Have you got fever?" he asked anxiously. 

"No, no!" she answered emphatically* 

"You are flushed." 

"I came too fast," she said, "but I couldn't help it. Otherwise I'd 
have been late." 

"But not on my account!'* 

"I hate unpunctuality," she said, then, "and I'm accustomed to 
keep my promises nothing to do with you!" 

He took up Maria's last letter, which was by his side, and un- 
folded it. Her handwriting was clear and fine, like herself. When- 
ever she spoke of love she seemed to hesitate and the words she 
used were simple. 

"I wish from my heart," she had written, "that we could be 
together till one of us was no longer there. Even then we could not 
be parted, because now we cannot lose each other any more." 

Martin read this passage once more and at that moment felt 
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convinced that he was reading the truth, the pure truth. And sud- 
denly it came to him what he had to do. He stood up and went into 
the kitchen where his mother was beginning to prepare the midday 
meal. He said, "Listen, Mother, if Maria can't come to us I must 
go to her. That's all there is to it." 

"It's a good thing," said his mother without looking up, "that 
you have thought that out by yourself." 

"All the same I ask myself, Mother, if I really ought to ride off 
and leave you all alone in a situation like this." 

"Don't worry about me, boy, or your father either. He has been 
playing with politics all his life and has never made a direct hit 
That's our good luck. It won't leave us now." 
"And the meeting with his friends?" 
"They make politics an excuse for drinking beer." 
"But they want to start something like a strike committee." 
"There's nothing new about that, my son. As usual, they will 
only dissolve it in a short time. Don't let that stuff disturb you, 
Martin. Make your mind easy and ride off to her." 

"Immediately after dinner," said Martin, feeling wonderfully 
relieved. "If I ride very fast I might get to her by tomorrow 
evening." 

At 11 A.M. Radio Moscow and Radio Warsaw simultaneously 
broadcast a statement in the following terms: 

"Provocative and class-conscious elements in the Polish People's 
Republic have been causing unrest and confusion. In certain cities 
they have attempted to usurp the powers of the state. Similar sub- 
versive elements, directed by agents of the Western powers, have 
also succeeded in seducing certain units of the Polish Army and 
causing them to rebel. 

"The Soviet government accordingly found itself compelled, with 
a view to safeguarding the Socialist achievements of the Polish 
People's Republic and to preserving peace, to send reinforcements 
to its army of occupation in Poland. 

"Meanwhile the Polish government has succeeded in re-estab- 
lishing control in the country. 

"In order to avoid further bloodshed the following agreement 
has been arrived at between the governments of the U.S.S.R. and 
the Polish Republic: 
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1. At 11 A.M. a cease-fire will be proclaimed throughout Poland. 

2. Any officer disobeying this order will be shot. 

3. The Polish troops, as from 3 P.M., will march back to their 
garrisons. 

4. The Soviet detachments which have crossed the Polish frontier 
from the region of Kaliningrad will, as from 3 P.M., withdraw 
behind the frontier. 

5. The Soviet detachments which were marching on Warsaw will, 
as from 3 P.M., retire behind the line Rzeszow-Rozwadow- 
Lublin-Siedlce-Lomza. 

6. In a few days fresh negotiations will be initiated between the 
U.S.S.R. and the Polish People's Republic, with a view to re- 
viewing the occupation agreement in the light of recent events." 

"We shall have to postpone our talk till later," said Michael 
Reiners as he came from the telephone booth to his friend Wolf 
Beck. "I must be off to attend an important conference in the 
Eastern Sector. I tried to get them to postpone it but couldn't 
manage it" 

"You can manage to leave me sitting here all right," said Wolf 
Beck indignantly. "After all, I made a twelve-hour flight for your 
sake." 

"For Constance's sake," corrected Reiners. 

"Same thing," said Wolf, "or do you want Constance to receive 
the impression that her affairs are a matter of secondary considera- 
tion to you?" 

"Not at all," Michael assured him. 

"Let us all three have luncheon together." 

"I'll try to be free by then," said Michael on his way out 

Wolf Beck accompanied him. He talked to him as if he hadn't a 
second to lose. "I count on you, Michael," he said in urgent tones. 
"You are my friend as well as Constance's and we have been 
friends for much longer. Besides it's owing to me that you have got 
to know Constance." 

"No, not to you, Wolf: it was Henry." 

"At the best Henry was merely an episode in her life," said Wolf 
Beck, "but she was married to me." 

"She still is, Wolf: and why shouldn't it continue?" 

"You ask me that, you of all people. No one knows better than 
you what sort of a person Constance is." 
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"A wonderful person, Wolf." 

"Maybe," said Wolf, "in your eyes and for you." He followed his 
friend out into the street, where the hall porter called a taxi. To the 
last moment he stuck to his theme, seeking to gain Michael's 
sympathy. 

"Well, I'll grant you, she's a wonderful person, but I don't want 
an oil painting I want a housewife and a mother." 

"Have you found one?" 

"Yes," said Wolf Beck, "and that's why I have at last decided to 
put the divorce through. Constance will only need to sign an al- 
ready prepared declaration which will then be legalized by a no- 
tary. You must help me in this, my friend. I must have this dec- 
laration today." 

"I'll do everything I can to help you," promised Michael as he 
got into the waiting taxi, "but of course I won't undertake anything 
that might be harmful to Constance." 

Wolf Beck held the door of the taxi open and bent down toward 
his friend, saying, "There's one thing more I wanted to say to you, 
Michael, and that is that I'm very happy that Constance has found 
so good a friend in you. She dotes on you like a young girl. In a 
word, my honored friend, she loves you. Think of that, but see to 
it that politics does not take up the whole of your private life or 
else you'll risk finding yourself alone and empty-handed." 

"But I'll have a clean conscience to console me." 

While Michael Reiners was driving in a taxi to the Eastern 
Sector he listened to news from a West German station coming 
from the car radio. 

"As our correspondent reports from Warsaw after the lifting of 
the ban on news broadcasts, the conclusion of the armistice agree- 
ment is generally regarded in the Polish capital as a success for the 
government. It is known, however, that the Soviet troops still 
occupy a strip of Polish territory from sixty to eighty kilometers in 
breadth. 

"One cannot yet regard conditions in Warsaw as wholly tranquil. 
Fresh demonstrations are already taking place to demand the re- 
lease of the numerous persons arrested by the government. 

"In foreign diplomatic circles the fear is expressed that events as 
they develop may compel the government to adopt sterner meas- 
ures." 
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"That's how it is, you see," commented the taxi driver. "They 
first climb up the palm tree and then they have to climb down 
again. All the same, they could have seen from below that there 
were no coconuts at the top.'* 

The taxi halted at crossing No. 7 on the frontier. "There we are," 
said the driver, "you won't get me to go a yard farther, for you 
must know that I'm a lover of freedom. However, if you care to 
offer me ten marks extra, we could discuss it." 

"I won't compromise your ideals," said Reiners. "They are wait- 
ing for me on the other side." He paid the man and walked to the 
barrier. 

The West Berlin policemen on duty here let Reiners pass without 
hindrance. One of them said, "If you absolutely want to go through 
you can do so, but we can't prophesy how far you'll get." 

Michael Reiners walked across the empty space of no man's 
land and was picked up on the other side by inquisitive members of 
the People's Police. But before they could begin to question him a 
plain-clothes man walked up to Reiners and asked him to identify 
himself. Without a word Michael handed him his passport. 

The man checked the "physical characteristics" column with 
swift, sure glances and then returned the passport, saying, "The 
Deputy Minister President is already waiting for you, Herr Doktor. 
Please follow me." 

Thirty yards from the guardhouse stood a black government 
limousine. The driver opened the door without a word. Michael 
settled down on the back seat and the plain-clothes man sat beside 
the driver. As the car started he turned on the radio at full 
strength. 

Once more Reiners heard the news. This time it came from the 
East Berlin station. 

"Egged on by the lying reports about the situation in Poland 
issued by RIAS and suborned by agents of the West Berlin spy 
center, a few students of Humboldt University demonstrated early 
this morning in Berlin. 

"However workers and other citizens soon convinced the demon- 
strators of the senselessness of their behavior. In the course of keen 
discussions they made clear to the students the reality of the Polish 
situation. Thereupon the demonstrators returned to the university. 

"In order to put a stop to other such unreasoning manifestations 
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the authorities have, as akeady announced, forbidden all demon- 
strations up to 3 P.M. 

"At four o'clock the citizens of democratic Berlin will assembly 
on the Marx-Engels Square to demonstrate en masse the unanim- 
ity that reigns in the Socialist camp. 

"They will send fraternal greetings to the Polish people, who 
have succeeded in nipping in the bud the 'putsch' attempted by 
Fascist elements." 

None of the passengers in the car said a word. The streets 
through which they drove were almost empty and the fagades of 
the houses on both sides still bore traces of the last war. 

After that the radio began to play a military march. 

Ruth Winters was firmly resolved to settle her personal affairs 
before Wolf Beck arrived. She wanted to be free and independent 
when she went to him. 

She had arranged to meet Berniardt in a restaurant near the 
Rathaus at midday. The sophisticated simplicity of her appearance 
as usual aroused attention when she arrived, somewhat late, at the 
rendezvous. 

She had spent the whole morning working. All her boxes were 
packed and the last bills paid. She had transferred her share in the 
firm to her architect partner, said good-by to the staff, and tele- 
phoned to her woman friend. 

This friend was the wife of her partner, a nice, domesticated, 
but slightly spiritless creature. She had recently spent a good deal 
of time with this woman, as she thought that Wolf would approve 
of this serious and harmless friendship, especially as he already 
knew and liked the architect husband. And she felt that such pas- 
sages in her letters as, "I joined them for a concert . . . dined with 
them . . . went sailing with them" read very well. 

Ruth had also destroyed all her letters, except Wolfs of course. 
She had burned them without remorse and was glad to see the last 
of most of them. 

Bernhardt smiled as he rose to greet her. He arranged her chair 
and sat down opposite her. 

"You sent me a letter this morning," said Ruth in downright 
fashion, "that struck me as very odd. I thought I had expressed 
myself quite clearly yesterday." 

"Certainly," admitted Bernhardt, baring for a moment his 
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glistening teeth. "But there is one particular point in regard to 
which we are unanimous didn't that appear quite clear to you 
last night? If you think you can't love me any more, of course 
there's nothing to be done. But after all we have not only loved one 
another but have also been good friends." 

"That's new to me," said Ruth, "but that needn't prevent you 
from telling me what you imply by the statement or what you want 
of me." 

"I simply want you to do me a service as a friend." 

"It's hardly possible for me," said Ruth, "to do anything more 
for you. As you know, I'm leaving Hamburg and have still a lot of 
things to settle before I go." 

"It's a mere trifle," Bernhardt assured her. 

"I have practically no money," said Ruth Winters. "It's true I 
used to earn a lot, but I always spent it immediately." 

"That doesn't interest me. I wanted to ask you to put me in 
touch with Wolf Beck. He has such widespread international rela- 
tions that it would be a trifling matter for him to find me some good 
job or other." 

"Impossible," said Ruth obdurately. "That I won't do." 

"Well, just think it over. When you do you will certainly come to 
the conclusion that you can't refuse me this service. After all we 
once were lovers: or should I say 'We have several times been 
lovers'?" 

The black limousine that had been waiting for Michael Reiners 
on the dividing line halted in front of the building in which the 
Deputy Minister President had his office. The chauffeur opened the 
door and Michael got out and followed the plain-clothes man at the 
latter's invitation. 

Reiners knew this atmosphere of busy, almost silent objectivity. 
It did not disturb him and gave him time to observe and reflect. 

The corridors of the ministry were almost empty. In a hall to the 
rear of this new house, which reminded Reiners of a military bar- 
racks, a few persons were assembled. They seemed to be waiting 
for him. However, the plain-clothes man who was conducting 
Reiners paid no attention to them but walked right through them 
into the minister's room. 

This personage, whom Michael had known well for several years, 
stood up and bowed formally but without the cordiality he usually 
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showed. The reason for this was immediately evident to Reiners, 
when he saw the other persons who were sitting in the minister's 
room and looking at him critically. 

"You invited me to a conversation with you," said Reiners, 
anxious to establish the limits of his role. "You never said anything 
about a conference." 

The minister came from liberal stock. He had maintained him- 
self in office by a combination of energy and compromise. He was 
considered a useful figurehead for the government of the Socialist 
Union. Nevertheless he had up to now managed to preserve a 
certain independence. 

His friends, who called him simply G.M., had great hopes of 
him. His presence in the government was a safeguard against the 
worst excesses. But that has been said at other times about quite 
different people. 

"May I ask," said Reiners tenaciously, "what is the object of 
this gathering?" 

G.M. attempted to smile and said, "I am sure that you will 
understand my motives, but first let me present these gentlemen to 
you." 

Reiners bowed and said, "But please tell me not only their 
names but their functions as well." 

G.M. proceeded to introduce the persons present one after an- 
other, giving their official titles as well as their names but omitting 
to mention their special responsibilities. Among those present be- 
sides G.M. were a minister, who also came from liberal circles and 
counted as a specialist, a senior counsellor from the Ministry of the 
Interior, a departmental chief from the Ministry of Defense, an 
official belonging to the Prime Minister's staff, and two so-called 
special officers, who probably belonged to the Security Service. 

"I am overwhelmed," said Reiners as he sat down, "but I am 
afraid you greatly overvalue my importance." 

"Dr. Reiners," said the Deputy Minister President in formal and 
deliberate tones, "we are all familiar with your attitude toward the 
problem of reuniting Germany. There are many points in which we 
differ from your political views; nevertheless we are able to respect 
them." 

"Mr. President," said Reiners politely, "shall we come straight to 
the matter you have invited me to discuss with you?" 

"Good," said G.M., visibly relieved at being spared the necessity 
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of a lengthy introduction. He looked across at his comrades, who 
signified their assent by their immobility. "Here it is. It seems rea- 
sonable in the present circumstances to establish a certain contact 
with West German and in particular West Berlin political and 
official circles." 

"If you wish to do this," said Reiners with evident reluctance, 
"there are a number of ways of going about it." 

"For the moment we can see no swifter or surer method than by 
using your good offices," affirmed the minister. 

"I am neither a diplomat nor a party politician," declared 
Reiners. 

"And that's just why your help would be of special advantage." 

"Advantage for whom?" said Reiners. 

"I didn't mean it that way I meant more valuable than profes- 
sional mediation." And then he proceeded in tones almost of en- 
treaty, "The fate of German people is at stake. We must do 
everything we can to avoid bloodshed," 

"To whom are you saying that?" asked Reiners with annoyance. 
He was seeking to defend himself against a burden of responsibil- 
ity that he felt was being imposed on him. 

"You can't evade responsibility," exclaimed G.M. dramatically 
to the satisfaction of some of his hearers. 

"Well," asked Reiners sharply, "what do you really want? In 
Poland prudent counsels seem to have prevailed. You have easily 
managed to checkmate your handful of demonstrating students by 
using your own methods. The single group of workers from Pren- 
zlauer Berg was comparatively harmless. Your meeting this after- 
noon will, as usual, be overwhelmingly successful. So what do you 
need me for? Everything is, so to speak, in good order." 

"Unfortunately that is not so," said the Acting Minister 
President, and looked across at the two men who had been intro- 
duced to Reiners as special officers. One of them nodded to him. 

G.M. then said: "It isn't only the Berlin students and one or two 
workers' groups who have demonstrated. Manifestations have also 
taken place in Halle, Leipzig, Chemnitz, and Dresden, not to men- 
tion smaller demonstrations in Werdau and Saalfeld." 

For the moment Reiners found nothing to say. He looked at the 
minister and then at the others. They all kept silence. Reiners had 
the depressing feeling of being caught in a trap. 

"Please consider," said one of the special officers in exasperat- 
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ingly calm tones, "that these demonstrations have been worked up 
by agents from the West. Consider, further, that nothing is 'more 
dangerous or difficult to control than a fanatical mob, whose 
fanaticism is contagious and is quite capable of spreading over the 
border. And remember that we are resolved, ruthlessly if need be, 
to maintain peace and order in any circumstances. In any circum- 
stances! You know what that means." 

"What do you expect me to do?" asked Reiners softly. 

"You know the present mayor of West Berlin," said the special 
officer, "you also know the police president and some of the leading 
politicians. You are, moreover, in touch with your Federal Chan- 
cellor and certainly also with influential Americans, Describe the 
situation to them and make them understand that we can prevent 
bloodshed." 

"That is your duty, Dr. Reiners," said the Acting Minister Pres- 
ident adjuringly. 

"You are asking a great deal of me," said Reiners. "It seems I 
have to help to clean up your messes. It is you alone who have 
conjured up this situation. There may be agents, but if there are 
they can only use material that is ready to be worked upon. But 
the responsibility for all this is yours." 

"Don't let us quarrel about political theories," said the special 
officer, unmoved. "Let us stick to the facts. West Berlin and West- 
ern Germany must keep out of it, with all the implications one can 
possibly think of. It must be as if Western Germany did not exist 
That is the only way by which bloodshed can be avoided. 
Ask the politicians of Western Germany and West Berlin if they 
are ready to assume the responsibility for all that might happen. 
But in the first place, now that we have entrusted you with this 
mission, the responsibility is yours.*' 

Reiners gazed at the special officer dumfounded. He had not 
expected such frankness, which bordered on blackmail. He could 
only assume that the fellow did not know German sufficiently well 
to be able to express himself in more suitable phrases, which would 
at least have given the appearance of genuine anxiety to his plea. 

"And if I refuse?" said Reiners, looking the special officer 
straight in the face. 

"If I were you I wouldn't do that, Dr. Reiners." 

"And why not?" 
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"Up to now we have been requesting you to do us a service 
don't force us to demand it of you. We consider you as a friend to 
what is good and right, and a patriot but not as a spy or traitor 
or some kind of criminal deceiver.** 

"What do you mean?" cried Reiners roughly. 

"I beg you not to misunderstand us," cried the minister earnestly. 

"Why not be frank?" said the special service officer brutally. 
"Thousands of human lives are at stake if they can be saved a 
single life doesn't matter." 

Reiners understood. What had been said could not have been 
said more clearly. He nodded and said, "I'll see what I can do." 

At twelve-thirty the NATO Commander in Chief delivered a 
fresh appreciation of the situation to the assembled members of his 
staff: 

"Gentlemen, our analysis of events in Poland seems to have 
been correct. As neither party was interested in prolonging hostil- 
ities, the cease-fire orders are, according to all reports received 
from Poland, being put into effect 

"The armistice line imposed on the Poles by the Russians en- 
ables swiftly moving Soviet detachments to reach Warsaw, if need 
be, in two hours. Still I think we are entitled to sum up the Polish 
situation by saying that it no longer threatens world peace. 

"Unfortunately it appears that the fear I expressed in our last 
talk, that sparks from the Polish conflagration might start fires 
elsewhere, was justified. 

"The calm that reigns for the moment in Berlin is only apparent. 
We must reckon that serious disturbances are likely to occur at the 
open-air meeting called by the Communist government for four 
o'clock. 

"The following piece of news, which I have just received, seems 
to justify this apprehension: acting independently of the military 
control forces, underground organizations in West Berlin have at- 
tempted to make contact with the anti-Communist demonstrators 
of this morning, with a view to persuading them to stage a counter- 
demonstration at four o'clock. Steps were at once taken on a polit- 
ical level to prevent this. 

"Up to this moment it has not yet been possible to obtain un- 
questionable confirmation of reports stating that demonstrations 
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have also taken place in industrial cities in Saxony, Should these 
reports prove to be true we shall have to decide whether or not to 
issue the code word 'Antelope.' 

"I beg you, gentlemen, to hold yourselves in readiness to attend 
a new conference at any moment. For my part I shall in the mean- 
while consult with the Secretary-General" 

The worries of most people in Central Europe had more to do 
with their own families than with world politics. The question of 
whether to buy a pair of new shoes for the child, a shirt for father, 
or a dress for mama seemed more important than the village in 
North Africa that had just been burned down. What color to paint 
the fence, whether to pickle gherkins in salt or vinegar, whether 
to play the football pools or the state lottery all those things inter- 
ested the average inhabitant of Central Europe more than the 
fighting in Poland and the demonstrations in East Berlin. 

"The flash of an atom bomb," read Captain Miiller-Marburg 
in the latest edition of his educational magazine, "is something like 
a hundred times as bright as the sun." 

He read this with a certain professional interest as he wanted to 
pass the information on to his soldiers, and he hoped that his C.O. 
would respect him for his initiative. 

Meanwhile the East German Corporal Schulz-Schwerin was 
reading the following sentence in his Soldaten-Zeitung: "Our 
unshakable resolution to fight for the freedom of the Father- 
land, to protect the achievements of the Socialist regime, and 
to maintain peace must be so strong that no enemy will have 
the courage to start a war of aggression." 

He read these words with honest conviction, for he was all for 
maintaining peace. He was a decent youngster, full of good will. 

The world was beautiful and life was good, at least for lovers. 
Young Isolde looked at the hands of her Peter and, not noticing 
that his fingernails were not very clean, said, "You have beautiful 
hands," and Peter felt proud and embarrassed. 

Meantime Maria was riding on her bicycle from Schongau to 
Sonneberg, never dreaming that at the same moment Martin was 
riding from Sonneberg to Schongau. They were thinking about 
one another and were happy at the thought of meeting again. The 
telegram Maria had sent was on its way. It would arrive too late. 
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"I would never have expected that of Michael," said Constance 
sadly. 

She was sitting opposite Wolf Beck. They had been obliged to 
finish their luncheon without Michael and were now having coffee. 

"Michael," said Wolf Beck, "is a man with a highly developed 
sense of responsibility." 

"Not toward me, I'm afraid," said Constance, looking reproach- 
fully at the empty chair. 

"Well, at least he tried to excuse himself by telephone," said 
Wolf Beck, trying to soothe her. 

"But he knows that we need him," said Constance gently and 
sadly. 

"Michael is quite an exceptional man," said Wolf Beck, trying 
to present his friend in as good a light as possible and simul- 
taneously looking for the cognac. "He cherishes ambitions that 
occasionally preoccupy him at the expense of his personal wishes. 
He is a kind of frustrated statesman, you know. His great mistake, 
which incidentally reveals the goodness of his character, is never 
to have joined a party with the slightest chance of getting into 
power otherwise he would certainly have become a Cabinet mem- 
ber." 

"I don't understand politics," said Constance. 

"That is one of your particular merits," said Wolf cheerfully, 
**but it would not be advisable to stress that too much with 
Michael." 

"I sometimes think," said Constance, "that I don't mean much 
to Michael." 

"You mustn't say that," said Wolf Beck. He had at last caught 
sight of the cognac. He got up and poured himself a glass. "Per- 
haps you have heard what has been happening in Poland. Nothing 
insignificant, I assure you. And Michael will be taking his part a 
decisive part, I expect, in settling the conflict. He is an out- 
standing man. But what did he do just at the moment when 
things were most critical? He came to you to us if you like. 
He broke off all his negotiations and took the next plane, so as to 
be near you." 

"Is that really so?" asked Constance. 

Wolf Beck poured himself out another cognac. In the course of 
the year he had got to know Constance, slowly but thoroughly. 
He had learned how to handle her and to what she would most 
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surely react. Of course there remained a residue that for him 
would always be obscure and incomprehensible. Beautiful and 
charming as she was, her complicated psychology was beyond 
his understanding. 

"He might at least have come to luncheon." 

"I quite agree," said Wolf without thinking. 

"Without Michael I don't sign anything," said Constance. 

"He will come," Wolf assured her, hard put to it to conceal 
his irritation. "And if he doesn't come I'll set my agents to work 
and, believe me, compared to them, these coolies of politicians are 
a lot of lame ducks." 

The next emergency conference at NATO headquarters was 
called for 1:30 P.M. but it started almost half an hour late. The 
Commander in Chief came direct from a conference with the 
Secretary-General. He was accompanied by the director of in- 
telligence. 

The Commander in Chief did not sit down- He remained stand- 
ing behind his chair, unfolded a piece of paper, and began at once 
to sum up the situation. 

The first part of his address was not written into the minutes. 
The Commander in Chief thought it appropriate to begin with a 
disquisition in very general terms on the subject of certain in- 
evitable differences between political measures and military ne- 
cessities. There were events, such as those that had recently oc- 
curred in Poland, which would have long repercussions in the 
political sphere but which had akeady sunk to a secondary level 
from a military point of view. Another instance could be seen in 
the incidents in East Berlin and Eastern Germany, whose possible 
extension cast political shadows, while their military importance 
was insignificant 

"Not unintelligent," whispered the Frenchman to his German 
neighbor. "A born candidate for the presidency!'* 

The Commander in Chief then gave a sign to the stenographer, 
indicating that the remainder of his address should be taken down 
textually. He said: 

"Gentlemen, since our last meeting we have learned that dem- 
onstrations have indeed taken place in Halle, Leipzig, and Dresden 
this morning. So far there has been no bloodshed, but numerous 
arrests have been reported from all these towns. 
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"The order forbidding demonstrations, valid in Berlin until 4 
P.M., has meanwhile been extended for the towns of Saxony until 
midnight. For the moment calm seems to prevail, but a beginning 
has been made and we must expect, if not this evening, tomorrow 
at the latest, to hear of unrest in the Soviet Zone. 

"I have expressed my apprehensions on this point to the 
Secretary-General and have told him that I may be obliged during 
the next few hours to alert all NATO units with the code word 
'Antelope.' 

"The Secretary-General has informed me that tonight at 1 A.M. 
a secret session of the Council of NATO will be held in London 
at which not only the foreign ministers but the ministers of defense 
will be present. The two American ministers have already left 
Washington by air. 

"We shall have to wait for further developments. If the situa- 
tion allows, I shall myself fly to London today." 

The mayor of West Berlin received Michael Reiners as soon as 
he was announced. He knew Reiners well and appreciated his 
qualities without sharing all his political views. He listened to his 
visitor's report with rising interest and allowed Reiners to finish 
without asking a single question. 

The mayor was a capable administrator who succeeded in co- 
ordinating the interests of the foreign garrisons, the political parties, 
the business groups, and other organizations without serious com- 
plications. 

"My dear Reiners," he said, "I don't envy you your mission." 

"I hope," replied Reiners, "that is not your only reaction to my 
report." 

"Certainly not," said the mayor reassuringly. "I appreciate the 
importance of your statements, and I know, too, that swift action 
is called for. I shall immediately send for the leading men of the 
different parties, as well as the police president and the president 
of the city Parliament. Moreover I intend to communicate the 
substance of your report to the American city commandant." 

"I agree," said Reiners. 

Scarcely more than half an hour later the persons summoned 
had gathered in the mayor's office. 

Among those present was Franz Friedrich Baumann, who, 
though not the most powerful member of his party (one of the 
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largest in Berlin), was certainly the foremost orator of West Ber- 
lin mass meetings. His style was brilliant, aggressive, and popular 
and he had mastered the art of bringing the passions of the masses 
to the boil. 

Michael Reiners once more gave an account of his conversation 
with the people in East Berlin, employing a certain necessary 
reserve. The persons present received his statements without 
emotion. Only Franz Friedrich Baumann, called F.F. for short, 
seemed mightily amused. 

"The fellows over there seem to have wet their pants,'* said he, 
after Reiners had finished. 

"Please, my dear friend," said the mayor, "remember we aren't 
addressing a crowd in front of the Schoneberger Rathaus." 

"I should express myself more politely if we were," declared 
F. F. Baumann, unabashed. 

"Well, in any case," said the mayor, "Dr. Reiners* report con- 
tains an unmistakable warning." 

"In my view," said Baumann, "the whole rotten affair is nothing 
more than a declaration of bankruptcy. Those fellows realize that 
they're heading for deep water, which they could have seen months 
and years ago, and now they have the nerve to expect that we, of 
all people, will throw them a life belt. But we aren't quite such 
idiots as they think. Let them stifle in their own filth. Why should 
we remove their rubbish for them?" 

Michael Reiners looked at the mayor and the mayor looked 
at the president of the House of Deputies. 

"After these statements dealing with one side of the problem," 
said the latter, "it appears necessary to consider other points of 
view. I was especially disturbed at hearing that the people in the 
Eastern Zone intend to suppress demonstrations by all the means 
in their power." 

"That's an old catch phrase," declared Baumann robustly. 
"They've always employed the same means over there." 

"The threat has never been uttered so clearly before," said the 
president, "and even if it wasn't meant so seriously, which of us in 
a situation like this would care to assume the responsibility for 
permitting counterdemonstrations?" 

"You don't mean or do you to forbid the free expression of 
opinion?" asked Baumann aggressively. 

"Freedom of speech is guaranteed," said the police president, 
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"but mass meetings are forbidden. The Allied city commandants 
and myself are agreed on this point/' 

"Gentlemen," said Michael Reiners earnestly, "after what I 
heard in East Berlin I am firmly convinced that in the Soviet 
Zone conflicts resembling a life-and-death struggle are considered 
not impossible. The action of the authorities will match the vio- 
lence of the agitators. It will depend on your attitude whether 
blood flows if it does, it may flow in streams." 

"The American commandant," reported the police president, 
"is resolved to prevent all counterdemonstrations. He considers 
that as a matter of course we should show the utmost restraint." 

The president, after formally asking leave to speak, said, "I 
propose that we immediately convene a meeting of the city 
Parliament to discuss the situation with that body, after which we 
must report to the Federal government and ask for instructions 
regarding the attitude we should adopt." 

This proposal was accepted. Only Baumann protested ineffectu- 
ally. Michael Reiners began to breathe again. 

At 2 P.M. the news service of the Bavarian radio reported, 
among other things, the following news items: 

"At present things are quiet in the Soviet Zone. According to 
reports from Berlin, the order forbidding demonstrations has every- 
where been observed. In two hours a mass meeting arranged by 
the East Berlin government will take place in the former Lust- 
garten, now called Marx-Engels Square. 

"According to reports from West Berlin, trucks full of armed 
factory guards from Brandenburg factories are driving into East 
Berlin. Stalin Allee, Alexander Plate, Unter den Linden, and 
Marx-Engels Square have been sealed off by the People's Police 
and denied to all traffic. 

"A streamer has been fixed up on the platform in Marx-Engels 
Square bearing the inscription 'Down with Class Enemies. Pre- 
serve the Unity of the Socialist Movement for World Peace.' 

"The Polish government has not yet lifted the emergency regu- 
lations imposed on Warsaw and the other large cities. Demonstra- 
tors shouting for the release of arrested persons during the midday 
break were dispersed by police and troops and numerous fresh 
arrests effected." 
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Constance Schubert seemed to change, when she heard that 
Michael had come. She apologized to Wolf Beck for her unbelief 
and Wolf, of course, was delighted to know that her friend was 
at last there to help her. 

"Lovely to have you here/* said Constance as she met Michael 
in the corridor. 

"It's a joy for me too," said Michael. 

The Constance he saw was quite a different person from Wolf 
Beck's picture of her. For him she was the embodiment of the 
feminine ideal full of sensibility, romance, and distinction. She 
combined dignity with charm. The need for help that emanated 
from her was, in Michael's view, a sign of her bravely borne 
forlornness in a world that had become noisy, crude, and incon- 
siderate. 

"I must ask you to forgive me,'* said Michael, handing her a 
bunch of flowers he had brought with him. They were gladioli, 
which he knew that Constance loved "But I can assure you that 
my conscience doesn't prick me overmuch. I believe I have been 
able to be of service. But now I'm all yours." 

"Wolf is waiting for you," she said, and pointed to the door 
that led into the dining room. Then she asked if he had already 
eaten and, when he said he hadn't, she insisted on having a snack 
prepared for him and went to arrange it with Mother Schwiefert 
in the kitchen. Michael went on into the dining room. 

"At last!" cried Wolf. "I must say it wasn't very friendly of you 
not to come, but anyhow we can get a move on now." 

Michael sat down, looked at his busy friend, and helped him- 
self to a glass of cognac. Wolf took a document out of his breast 
pocket and spread it out on the table. 

"Well then," said he, "in principle Constance and I are agreed. 
We are determined to get a divorce and to admit guilt on both 
sides to make things easier." 

"But you aren't going to assert that Constance has committed 
adultery, are you?" asked Michael. 

Wolf Beck gave his friend a short searching look and then 
hastened to reassure him. "A mere formality," he said. "We agreed 
that it was the best and quickest method." 

"But you oughtn't to put Constance in the wrong, in the eyes of 
the law," said Michael. 
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"My dear fellow, what can you think of me? I shall treat her 
with the maximum of consideration and delicacy." 

"Forgive me, Wolf," said Michael immediately. 

Constance came into the room. She was carrying a tray and 
halted in the doorway. "Do I disturb you?" she asked. 

"Of course not," Michael assured her, having observed that 
Wolf would make no bones about telling her that she wasn't wanted. 
He sprang to his feet and took the tray from Constance, saying, 
"The documents will take a little time to go through." 

"But we haven't got unlimited time," growled Wolf discon- 
tentedly. "For me the most important thing in the world at this 
moment is to get this business finished." 

The American city commandant smiled a little more wryly 
than usual when he had learned from his A.D.C. who his next 
visitor was to be. Charley, the American correspondent, had ex- 
pressed an urgent desire to see him. 

"In that case," said the general in tones of comic resignation, 
"there's nothing to be done about it. Ask him to come in." 

The A.D.C. nodded, thinking the general wanted cheering up. 
Then he went out and in a few moments Charley came in. 

"You look dazzlingly healthy, General," cried Charley. "It 
looks as though peace agreed with you splendidly." 

The general had known Charley for more than ten years. 
Formerly Charley had been one of his officers always carefree, 
enterprising, and undefeatable. 

The general took a bottle of whiskey and two glasses out of 
his steel cupboard and said, "Charley, what can I do for you?" 

Charley took the bottle and the glasses from him and poured 
out the drinks. "We shall now, you and I, have a quiet press 
conference together." 

"I see you still don't suffer from inhibitions," said the general, 
amused. 

"There was a time," said Charley, "when you never reproached 
me for my lack of modesty. Then it was your job to get the last 
ounce out of me, and now it's my job to do the same for you." 

"I ought to have arranged for you to get a few gongs," said 
the general good-humoredly. 

"Don't weep for the sins of your youth, General I am a tough 
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man; and that is why you need have no misgivings about telling 
me the whole truth. There's a powerful stink here.*' 

"You're about right," said the general, hesitating slightly. 

"And you are going to keep out of it as far as you can. You'll 
whistle anyone back who gets too far forward. A little unrest in 
the Eastern Zone would suit you all right, maybe, but riots in 
front of the gates well, of course you couldn't tolerate that," 

"In principle you're right," said the general frankly. 

"Especially as you, General, would be the first victim if things 
got bad." 

"Leave that alone, Charley," said the general. "Now I am going 
to do something that doesn't at all conform to the rules, but for 
which I'll be answerable to my own conscience I'm going to do 
it for you, Charley, because I know you well, because we went 
through the war together, and because you have always behaved 
like a responsible American." 

"Don't disqualify me from my job, General," said Charley, at 
a loss. 

"I'm going to let you have a look at my papers," said the 
general, picking up the red dossier that lay on his writing table 
in front of him and handing it to Charley. 

Charley took it without hesitation, opened it, and began to read. 
When he had finished he looked up. His face was unusually 
serious. 

"You are quite right, General,* 5 he said, "In a situation like this 
you've got to look on yourself as the head of the fire brigade 
with all your hoses ready for action." 

"Will you help me?" asked the general. 

"Of course what do you take me for?" said Charley. "I will 
immediately plead in the world press for a thunder storm and in 
the meantime I'll try to act as a fire extinguisher here provided 
you don't stop me from writing about it." 

Ruth Winters was trying to conceal her uneasiness. She pre- 
tended to be mistress of herself but she could not keep her hands 
quiet. And there was hatred in the look she gave Bernhardt. 

"What you have just been suggesting is usually called black- 
mail," she said. 

He answered, "I beg you not to complicate something that is 
essentially simple and almost seems to stand to reason. I asked 
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you to do me a friendly service. There was never any talk of 
anything else." 

"Very well," said Ruth Winters in challenging tones. "I would 
have you know that I refuse to render this so-called friendly 
service." 

"In your place I wouldn't do that, dear Ruth. It may be that 
Herr Beck is a high-minded man who would not understand your 
leaving your old friends in the lurch, when you could do some- 
thing to help them. Shall we not spare Herr Beck this disappoint- 
ment?" 

Ruth Winters stubbed out her cigarette with nervous force in 
the ash tray. What was being presented to her now was the bill 
she had long been dreading. She had certainly been too unselective 
in making friends. 

As a young woman she had thought only of herself. She had 
worked hard and aimed at a career and independence, which was 
to be the reward for her hard work. Then, a few years ago, 
when she had realized her professional ambitions but, humanly 
speaking, had gained nothing, she began to fear that she was 
getting nothing out of "life," by which she envisaged pleasure, 
luxury, travel, and adventure. 

She exhausted many men and wasted much time before she 
noticed that she was using herself up in the process. Her nights 
were more and more disconsolate and the morning sunlight seemed 
shriller from day to day. 

Then she met Wolf Beck, who was not out for pleasure but was 
in search of a wife with whom he could live. Ruth employed all 
her intelligence and skill to make the connection a lasting one. 
She was determined to live with him and, turning over a new 
leaf, to make him an honorable wife. 

She realized her good luck and felt certain that she could never 
hope for another "break" like this one. She would not suffer any- 
thing or any person to thwart her. 

She tried to smile and said to Bernhardt, who was looking at 
her attentively, "Well, why shouldn't I try to help you after all? 
Let me think it over till I see what's the best way to go about it." 

At three-thirty the telephone rang in the Federal Chancellor's 
anteroom. The call came from the Senate House in Berlin and 
the mayor asked to speak to the Chancellor without delay. 
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The connection was made at once and the conversation, re- 
corded on tape at first and later taken down in writing, ran as 
follows: 

The Mayor: "Herr Bundeskanzler, my anxiety regarding de- 
velopments in East Berlin impels me to telephone to you. I wish 
to inform you of what happened at an extraordinary meeting of 
the Senate, which is just over. As you know, a mass meeting 
staged by the Communists is due to start in half an hour in the 
Lustgarten. The Communist Party has taken all possible measures 
to ensure that only workers who are staunch Party members and 
officials shall take part It looks as if Pankow wished by means 
of this manifestation to prove to Moscow the stability of the re- 
gime." 

The Chancellor: "Well, let them. For the moment we have 
other worries." 

The Mayor: "Herr Bundeskanzler, we have information from 
.an unimpeachable source to the effect that the same people who 
made a demonstration this morning are making arrangements to 
organize a counterdemonstration for this afternoon. The C.P. 
knows this and has let us know through Dr. Reiners that this 
means bloodshed. The persons called upon to demonstrate in the 
Lustgarten are for the most part members of the so-called In- 
dustrial Defense Organization. These people possess arms and on 
this occasion they will have ammunition, which was issued to them 
at midday today." 

The Chancellor (keeps silent). 

The Mayor: "Hallo, Herr Bundeskanzler, can you hear me?" 

The Chancellor: "I hear you very well, Mr. Mayor. But I can 
scarcely believe my ears. The Senate has repeatedly assured us 
that things will remain quiet in Berlin and dissuaded us from 
sending out an appeal. And now you speak of blood!" 

The Mayor: "From the look of things we must be prepared for 
the worst, even if for the moment we can say nothing definite 
and are working on probabilities. But in an hour much can happen." 

The Chancellor (after a short pause) : "What decision did the 
Senate come to?" 

The Mayor: "The Senate has, in agreement with the Allied 
commandants, decided to permit no demonstrations in West Ber- 
lin. But if there is bloodshed on the other side, Herr Bundeskanzler, 
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if the events of '53 repeat themselves, then there will be dem- 
onstrations on our side as well. We wish to avoid that in all 
circumstances, for we cannot fight the West Berliners with our 
own police. Consequently we are going to send out an appeal 
over the RIAS and the Free Berlin Radio calling on the people 
to preserve law and order." 

The Chancellor: "A moment. A long-distance message has 
just been laid before me." (Pause.) "Mr. Mayor, the Federal 
representative in Berlin expresses the same fears as you do. Yes, 
I too think that an appeal is called for. I have convened a 
Cabinet meeting for six o'clock. Meantime please keep me con- 
stantly informed of developments." 

Michael Reiners had still found no time to make up his mind 
with regard to Wolfs documents. He had been on the telephone 
for an hour almost uninterruptedly, sending and receiving calls. 
His most important interlocutors were the office of the mayor of 
West Berlin, Conrad, the intermediary of the Deputy Prime 
Minister of the G.D.R., and Charley, who for the moment was 
acting as though he were the American city commandant in per- 
son. 

At three thirty-five Conrad rang up. "I must speak to you 
urgently," he said in an excited voice. "I'll come to you im- 
mediately. You've got to help me." 

"Don't come to this house," warned Reiners emphatically. 

"I have no time to lose," said Conrad, and hung up. 

Reiners told Wolf Beck about the conversation he had just had. 
He said, "I am sincerely sorry that Constance' flat should be used 
for such a purpose. And I deeply regret not to be able to get on 
with our talk." 

"Why don't you cut loose from your silly politics?" cried Wolf. 
"You pull on a rope in a tug-of-war team or you waste your 
time threshing straw a strangely idiotic way of passing your 
time in the long run. What do you get out of it? Your private 
life is obliterated, and now it seems you have to burden your 
best friends with tiresome and hazardous visits from spies." 

"Wolf," said Michael wearily, "you can be sure that I shall do 
everything to keep Constance and you out of all this." 

"That's all very well, but I am going to miss my afternoon plane 
to Hamburg. If you won't make up your mind about my docu- 
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ments now, I shall also miss the evening plane. I am expected 
there, Michael, and not just by business partners. So get on with 
it no more objections! You can't keep Constance and me waiting 
forever." 

"Can't we put off this business for a little?" asked Michael, 
deeply preoccupied with other things. "Conrad will arrive here at 
any moment. And then the mass meeting starts at four o'clock 
and I wanted " 

"My good man," cried Wolf Beck in a temper, "is this minister 
your friend or am I? Is it more important to you to listen to 
nattering on the loudspeaker or to help Constance when she needs 
you? No, no, my friend. First the documents and then the fun; 
and the sooner you have finished this job the sooner you'll be 
able to devote yourself to your bullfighters." 

"Oh, all right," said Michael. He sat down, opened the file, 
and began to read it. He compelled himself to concentrate and 
the contents gave him food for thought 

Then Mother Schwiefert appeared and announced that "a man" 
was there for Dr. Reiners. The man had said that Dr. Reiners 
would know what it was about. Was he to come in? 

"Yes, please," said Reiners and, turning to Wolf Beck, he said, 
"Stay here, if you care to. You won't be disturbing me." 

"I'm not a fool!" cried Wolf. "I haven't the slightest inclination 
to be an eyewitness or a listener-in to questionable political 
intrigues. I'll wait in the other room, but make it short." 

Wolf Beck went out chafing. Conrad came into the room. He 
was still young and looked like some sort of an idealist probably 
an enthusiastic reader of editorials and adventure stories. 

"Dr. Reiners," said Conrad, "I beg for your protection. You 
must let me stay here and then try to get in touch with G.M. and 
ask^him to help me." 

"What are you thinking of?" said Reiners. "This flat does not 
belong to me but to friends, and in no circumstance would I drag 
them into this affair. I wonder what has induced G.M. to attach 
to me an intermediary who has the secret police on his heels 
and, anyhow, which lot of secret police are after you?" 

"That's hard to say," said Conrad, "it might just as well be 
people from East Berlin as from the West. I don't want to fall 
into the hands of either of them. I'd sooner be taken by the 
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Americans, if I must be taken. You will probably have con- 
nections with that quarter, Herr Doktor." 

"Wait here,*' said Reiners. He went into the next room, where 
Wolf Beck was waiting, and tried to get hold of Charley on the 
telephone. He eventually found him in the American city com- 
mandant's office and reported to him what had happened. 
Charley promised to come at once with a jeep and a couple of 
military policemen. 

"In the meantime," said Wolf Beck, to whom nothing seemed 
more important than a speedy termination of the divorce dis- 
cussions, "we might go on dealing with these papers. After all 
everything is clear up to point 4." 

"Very well," said Michael reluctantly. Then he added, "Per- 
haps it is important for us to hurry. I observe that you declare 
your willingness to pay Constance two thousand marks monthly 
until she eventually remarries?" 

"That's a generous provision or isn't it? By law I have no 
obligation to pay, but I wish to secure Constance against want 
while she is alone. This step, my Mend, might cost me hundreds 
of thousands of marks." 

"Might," said Michael, "but won't. Constance is not the sort 
of woman to remain alone. She will certainly marry again." 

"With my blessing, but not with my money," said Wolf. 

Michael reflected and then said, "I hope you won't misunder- 
stand me, but I would like to know that Constance is not only 
insured against want but is in safety." 

"What am I to understand by that?" 

"I'll tell you quite frankly, Wolf, what's in my mind. Con- 
stance mustn't stay any longer in Berlin. She is a delicate woman 
and the normal risks to which she is exposed are aggravated by 
the situation here. Think of what is actually happening in her 
apartment and what is likely to happen here. The sudden ap- 
pearance of Conrad is an alarm signal. And besides I know no 
one less fitted to face a crisis than she is. That is why we must 
both see to it that Constance leaves this city as quickly as possible. 
It would be best if she went today. We must find some convincing 
excuse for getting her away, and only if we succeed will I induce 
her to subscribe to all your conditions." 

Mother Schwiefert appeared again. "Two men have come," she 
said crossly. "They want to search the apartment. For the moment 
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I have slammed the door in their faces. What* s going to happen 
next?" 

"Let me deal with it," said Reiners, "and you, Mother Schwie- 
fert, must above all things see to it that Frau Schubert knows 
nothing about this visit" 

"She's in the studio painting," said Frau Schwiefert, "and when 
she's busy with her paints she doesn't let any person or thing 
disturb her." 

"I, anyhow," declared Wolf Beck promptly, "am not here and 
I've not been here recently. I have seen nothing, heard nothing, 
and know nothing." 

Michael Reiners nodded agreement. Then Conrad popped in 
from the next room and cried imploringly, "Don't hand me over 
to the Germans, whoever they are working for, but if you can't 
avoid giving me up, let it be to the Americans, Doctor." 

"I'll fix everything up," said Reiners resolutely. He crossed the 
room, went down the passage to the front door, and opened it. 
Two men were standing outside. They wanted to force their way 
in but Michael barred the way. 

"Gently," said he in warning tones, "Everything in due order. 
I shall introduce myself and you will do likewise. Then you will 
inform me what you want and I shall know how to deal with 
the situation." 

"We are looking for a spy from the Eastern Zone," said one 
of the men. "He has taken refuge here. Hand him over and 
nothing more will be said." 

"I'm afraid that can't be done," said Reiners, polite and re- 
gretful. 

"Oh yes, it can," asserted the elder of the two plain-clothes 
men. "And if you make trouble we shall use force." 

"Do you really want to interfere in a matter that concerns the 
Americans?" asked Reiners, amused. 

"What's that you're saying?" said the spokesman, suspicious and 
threatening. 

Reiners was spared the trouble of answering, for at that moment 
Charley turned up on the staircase with two tall, stiff, dull-looking 
American military policemen. "Where's the victim?" called 
Charley. "Packed up and ready?" 

"Your first job," said Reiners, much relieved, "is to enlighten 
these two gentlemen." 
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"Run along, young fellows," called Charley, undisturbed. "Get 
a move on. This is our game. What? What? Shall I have to help 
you out?" 

The two plain-clothes men removed themselves, grumbling as 
they went. Charley took delivery of Conrad and handed him over 
to the policemen. "Take him away," he said. 

At four o'clock the West German Rundfunk broadcast the fol- 
lowing news, after having announced a change in the afternoon 
program. The announcer read his text with his customary ob- 
jectivity: 

"The Berlin Senate has just addressed an appeal to the popula- 
tion of East and West Berlin, in which the people are warned not 
to allow themselves to be provoked by Communist propaganda 
maneuvers. The people of Berlin are exhorted to keep quiet and 
avoid breaches of the peace. 

"At this moment in the old Lustgarten in East Berlin a mass 
meeting is opening, attended by several thousand organized Com- 
munist workers and officials. 

"The internal political situation in Poland is still unclear. How- 
ever the armistice agreement is being duly observed by both sides. 
An hour ago the Soviet units, which had pressed forward as far 
as the Vistula, started marching back to the east 

"We shall now go over to Berlin and give you a r&ume of 
the broadcasts from that city by the different German radio 
stations," 

Charley was introduced to Wolf Beck and said, "I have heard 
a lot about you so much, in fact, that I should be very wary 
of doing business against your interests." 

"My reputation seems to be better than I thought." 

"I understand that anyone making your acquaintance who is 
not a trader should congratulate himself on the fact," said 
Charley with a grin. 

"I am truly grateful to you, Charley," broke in Reiners cor- 
dially. "You have helped me at least as much as I helped you 
last night in the airport." 

"Not at all," said Charley. "We'll make up the balance later 
on, Doctor. I shall arrange for Conrad to go into the cooler at 
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any rate for the next twenty-four hours. That will give him no 
chance of squealing." 

"That's right." 

"Yes, but that does not free you from the duty of telling me 
something about Conrad." 

"Shall be done, Charley. For the moment I want a substitute 
for him and hope you can oblige me." 

"I'll see what we can manage." 

"Now that this business is cleared up," said Wolf Beck to 
Reiners, "can't we continue going through our papers?" 

"Before you throw me out," said Charley good-humoredly, "I 
must tell you something. The two plain-clothes men we pushed out 
are a couple of peculiarly tough cops belonging to the West Berlin 
secret police my escort warned me about them. And if our 
united forces have rescued Conrad from their clutches and spirited 
him away in front of their noses, that doesn't mean that they're 
going to drop the case of Conrad," 

"You think they'll come sniffing around again?" 

"Certainly they'll poke their noses into any place where they 
suspect Conrad has contacts." 

"Putting it that way, I suppose I might be an object of in- 
terest to them," said Wolf Beck. 

"Of course," confirmed Charley, enjoying himself. "Starting 
from the assumption that this Conrad is a spy or intermediary 
from the Eastern Zone, it is obviously important not only to catch 
the fellow himself but also to get hold of the people with whom 
he may have been in contact One of these is Dr. Reiners and, 
over and above, we have an international businessman in the 
person of Herr Wolf Beck. That's quite enough to arouse the 
keenest interest don't you agree?" With this Charley took his 
leave. 

Wolf and Michael looked thoughtful. 

"I must keep clear of this business at all costs," said Beck. 
"I don't want any trouble. Let us finish what remains of our 
business straight away." 

Reiners nodded agreement. 

"Very well," said Wolf Beck, "we were talking of the monthly 
allowance of two thousand marks. If I pay this contribution reg- 
ularly to Constance' account,. I won't need to worry about her 
further. I can't help thinking that your idea that she should leave 
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Berlin as soon as possible is a trifle exaggerated. Nowadays there 
is danger wherever one lives." 

"Yes of course, but there are gradations. The Riviera is safer 
than Algiers, Hawaii is more comfortable than Chicago, and 
Switzerland is to be preferred to Berlin. For, you know, Berlin 
may at any moment find itself in the front line. That's why we 
ought to get the women and children away." 

"Of course Constance is free to spend her allowance wherever 
she will. I'm prepared to pay in any currency." 

"I start by assuming that Constance is at all times able to earn 
her living. She is an excellent and internationally known painter 
not a genius, of course, but that's no disadvantage, for people buy 
her pictures; and if they had a timeless quality " 

"Michael," broke in Wolf impatiently, "I don't want to listen to 
art criticism, I want to conclude a business arrangement." 

"I have come to the conclusion," declared Michael, "that a 
single, capital payment would be the best settlement for Con- 
stance." 

"What amount did you think of?" 

"Something like three hundred thousand marks," said Michael, 
hesitating slightly and refraining from looking at his friend. 

Wolf sat for some time in silence, apparently gazing at his 
hands. His face was perfectly expressionless. He was calculating. 
At last he said, "In cash? And in what currency?" 

"You agree?" asked Michael, surprised. 

"I'm only asking for details," said Wolf Beck evasively. 

"I have thought of the following arrangement," said Michael. 
"You buy Constance a house with a garden in French or Italian 
Switzerland perhaps on the Lake of Geneva or at Lugano at 
a cost of three hundred thousand marks. You can remain the 
owner and you must only undertake that this house will remain at 
Constance' disposal during her lifetime, without involving her in 
any expense for upkeep and suchlike." 

"Is that your only condition?" asked Wolf, mastering his im- 
patience. 

"Yes, my only one; but it's also the only acceptable one." 

"Constance ought to be pleased with you, but don't count on 
her gratitude. She thinks herself beyond price." 

"You ought not to say that to me," said Michael, protesting. 
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"All right, I agree," said Wolf Beck, leaning back as though he 
considered the discussion at an end. "It's now four o'clock.** 

"What time?" asked Michael, startled. He hurried to the radio 
and turned it on. 

"Four o'clock,'* repeated Wolf. "At five we can be at the law- 
yers'. We can certainly finish the business in two hours and that 
will give me time to catch the Hamburg plane at eight o'clock." 

"And will you today instruct an agent to buy the house?" said 
Michael, who had suddenly become uneasy. He stared at the 
radio from which a steady humming began to issue. Then through 
the humming came the voice of the announcer: 

"Here we are with our microphone on Potsdamer Plate, two yards 
away from the boundary, which here is indicated by a railing 
running along the sidewalk. We are looking over into Leipziger 
Strasse, and the first thing we see there is a narrow line of 
People's Police in their gray-green uniforms, running diagonally 
across the Potsdamer Platz and sealing off the Eastern Sector, 
They are no longer carrying their rifles at the slope. Now they 
are holding them at the ready. . . ." 

Wolf Beck firmly turned the wireless off. "What's the meaning 
of that?" he said indignantly. "It only disturbs people." 

"Constance must leave Berlin as quickly as she can," said 
Reiners. "It will be best if she can go tonight. We must make it 
clear to her that she has personally to look over her new house and 
do it immediately." 

"Gently," said Wolf Beck soothingly. "Things can't be done so 
quickly as all that.'* Then, somewhat impressed by Michael's 
anxiety, he added, "Do you really think that things are going to 
be dangerous here?" 

"It's in the cards," said Michael uneasily, "and that is why 
Constance must go away; if not straight to Switzerland at least 
to someplace where she will be comparatively safe to Munich, 
for example." 

"You don't suggest she should go to our friend Henry Engel?" 
said Wolf. 

"He is our friend," said Michael. 

"Do you seriously propose to send the lamb into the lion's 
den?" 

"Much better, anyway, than leaving her behind in the hell that 
Berlin may become." 
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Mother Schwiefert came in saying, "The two men who were 
here before have come back." 

As the result of a telephone conversation with the American 
city commandant Charley lost no time in chartering a taxi. "Pots- 
darner Platz," he said to the driver. 

"Do you mean to say you are going to the meeting?" said the 
latter good-humoredly. He seemed to have taken a fancy to the 
carefree American, who had seated himself in the front beside 
him. Moreover he appreciated the generosity of Americans. 

"If there's nothing else for us to do," said Charley, grinning. 
"We'll sing their songs with them to words of our own of course." 

"That's right, quite right in fact. The chief thing is to make a 
lot of noise." 

The taxi stopped in Potsdamer Platz. Charley saw on one side 
a crowd of inquisitive Berliners and on the other the People's 
Police. The former were trying to get into conversation with the 
latter, but the police wouldn't answer. 

Charley stood up and looked down the Leipziger Strasse, which 
was completely empty as far as the former Ministry of Civil 
Aviation. "Drive to the Brandenburg Gate," said Charley to his 
chauffeur. 

The direct road, which formerly led past the garden of the 
imperial Chancellery, was still within the boundary of East Ber- 
lin. The chauffeur drove through the new, almost treeless Tier- 
garten. Half concealed by some bushes stood the radio headquarters 
of the British troops. Not far from them Charley noticed a group 
of officers wearing American and French uniforms. They seemed 
to be chatting together and to be in cheerful mood. 

The taxi came to a halt by the customs station on the Street 
of July 17, the former dividing line between East and West Berlin, 
nearly opposite the Soviet war memorial. Here too were sight-seers, 
but no sign of subversive elements among the crowd. The Russian 
sentries in front of the memorial were looking on without interest, 
and Charley assumed that they were thinking of nothing and 
going on their rounds with that indifference common to soldiers 
all over the world, whether they are guarding ammunition dumps, 
supplies, archives, or a war memorial. 

In the meanwhile, as Charley knew from past experience, a 
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Soviet officer was standing inside the memorial in a turret from 
which he reported all unusual occurrences to the East Sector. 

Charley turned his broad back on the war memorial and gazed 
at the crowd, and as his eyes swept over the thronging masses 
an object suddenly came into his field of vision an object that 
he had by no means expected to see in that place and at that 
hour. It was a transmitter mounted on a truck. 

Charley pushed his way through the crowd to the truck. A re- 
porter was sitting on the roof of the boxlike hut containing the 
transmitter; he had a microphone in front of him into which he 
was talking in the lively encouraging tones used by broadcasters 
reporting football matches. 

". . . wherever we look between the pillars of the Branden- 
burg Gate, to right and left, everywhere we see the People's 
Police standing there, armed to the teeth and casting dark and 
hostile glances in our direction. . . ." 

"What's happening there?" asked Charley of a West Berlin 
policeman. "Are they practicing?" 

"They are broadcasting," said the man. 

"Hell!" cried Charley when he had got over his astonishment 
"That can't be true!" Then he pushed his way back to his taxi 
and told the driver to take him to the nearest telephone booth. 

Ruth Winters lay on the sofa in her flat and stared at the 
ceiling. She was wearing a housecoat of light blue silk that con- 
trasted with her sunburned face. 

She was not expecting anyone. By her side on a small table 
stood a glass of Pernod into which she had already poured some 
ice water, which gave it a yellowish milky color. A long-playing 
record was churning out subdued South American dance rhythms 
dominated by a throaty female voice, 

Ruth Winters, stimulated by the penetrating scent of the Pernod 
and the pulse of the tropical music, was trying to work out a 
course of action to which she had never before given a thought 
Now her thoughts revolved around the idea of death freedom 
through death, and death the solution of her problems. But of 
course it was not her own death of which she was thinking, and 
what she meant by freedom and the solving of her problem was 
the averting of a threat. 

She knew that passion seldom lasted long and realized now that 
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love, or what passes for love, can end in hatred. But the fact that 
she could desire the death of a man with whom she had lain in 
bed filled her with feverish excitement. 

She believed that she was thinking these thoughts on account 
of Wolf Beck. He was going to take her away with him and that 
was the solution of her problem. And if there was any hindrance 
here, and there was no other possibility of overcoming it, it would 
have to happen for her sake and Wolf's. 

Her breathing was strained. She drank the Pernod and took off 
the record. Then she called Bernhardt. 

"Let's spend the evening together," she said. "Of course some- 
where outside where no one knows us and where we shall be 
alone." 

"You seem to have become reasonable all at once," he said. 

"I have realized," she said, "that we cannot elude one another." 

The American city commandant of West Berlin had established 
for himself and his intimate collaborators a sort of central exchange 
for the issue of orders and reception of news in the conference 
room adjoining his office. 

All the news was received here and passed on to the indi- 
vidual specialists. After being checked by them it was transmitted 
with their comments to the general. His orders followed the same 
short, frictionless route. 

"The organization is working," said the general, looking around 
with an air of satisfaction. 

"Nothing particular in the British Sector," said his liaison officer. 

"Everything going according to plan in the French Sector," re- 
ported someone else. 

"No unrest along the frontier," announced the senior civilian 
observer. 

The general nodded and slowly felt himself beginning to relax. 
His precautionary measures seemed to have worked. The mass 
meeting in East Berlin was being carried out according to plan. 
And West Berlin was looking on with indifference. That was sat- 
isfactory but not wholly unexpected. If meat isn't cooked it isn't 
eaten. Choking down, bottling up, and keeping silent that was 
the routine for dangerous news. 

The telephone immediately in front of the general rang. He 
took up the receiver and said who he was. Then he said, "Yes, 
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all right, put him on," and then in a cheerful voice, "Hello, 
Charley!" 

"Do you listen to the radio as well, General?" asked Charley. 
"You should. Just now it's bringing public opinion to the boil." 

The general hung up, sprang to his feet, and went to the radio. 
He switched it on and waited impatiently until it was warm. 

". . . have raised their rifles and aimed the muzzles at the 
crowd. Every West Berliner knows that these rifles are loaded 
with shot. But this threat will . . ." 

"Damnation," cried the general, furious. "How could that 
happen? Give me the mayor at once, at once!" 

The general walked restlessly up and down. They had thought 
of everything the parties, the organizations, the unions, the 
police, the troops, the agents, the Senate, Washington, and the 
Federal government they had only forgotten one thing, the radio 
trucks. Damnation! They had simply forgotten them. 

The mayor announced himself. 

"Don't you listen to the radio either?" said the general in 
trenchant tones. "If you did you would know that at this moment 
they are broadcasting from the Brandenburg Gate. It's incredible. 
The people are excited enough without that. It's enough to cause 
a riot. You must put a stop to that immediately." 

"General," said the mayor, "I am very sorry that such a thing 
should have happened, but how can I " 

"What do you mean?" cried the general roughly. "These are not 
normal times. Speak to the director of the radio at once. Tell him 
it is my express wish. And then inform the Federal Chancellor. 
He must assert his authority, and he can and will do so." 

"General," said the mayor, "I entirely agree with you," 

"All right then. Waste no time. Every minute is precious. I 
shall also get our ambassador in Bonn to inform the Chancellor. 
If they are not broadcasting light music in ten minutes I shall send 
my troops to close them down." 

Maria had stowed a rucksack, a little case, and a handbag on 
her luggage carrier and she was riding at about nine miles an 
hour. 

She was surprised to notice something fresh and novel in the 
faces of the people she passed on the road. She observed children 
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who looked something like Martin must once have looked. There 
were young people who possessed some trait belonging to Martin 
one had the same walk, another the same smile, a third had 
his shoulders, and another had his hair cut the same way. 

At the same time Martin was riding from Sonneberg in 
Thuringia to Schongau on the Lech. And while he was doing that 
a paper was handed to his father saying, "Martin is to report him- 
self at once to the S.E.D. Section Head Office, Room 17." 

"What can that mean?*' said his father suspiciously. 

"Very nasty!* 5 said his mother with conviction. "And when they 
hear that Martin is staying in the West it will be nastier still." 

At 5 P.M. the American city commandant reported to Wash- 
ington. His report was substantially longer than all the preceding 
ones. It began with the following statement: "Developments in 
Berlin give rise to the worst fears." After this introduction, which 
Charley had suggested and which was not approved by the general 
without a short argument, Washington was requested, as well as 
London and Paris, to grant the Allied commandants of West 
Berlin extraordinary powers. Reasons for this request were pre- 
sented in detail. The general's report proceeded as follows: 

"The mass meeting in Marx-Engels Square began shortly after 
4 P.M. with a speech by the Secretary General of the S.E.D. 
Observers reported that after a quarter of an hour signs of unrest 
were visible on the government platform. 

"On the other bank of the Spree, beyond the Friedrich Strasse 
Station, therefore outside the police cordon, demonstrators had 
collected* A procession composed of about two hundred people 
began to march swiftly in the direction of Marx-Engels Square and 
broke through the police cordon. The police had then received no 
orders to fire. 

"At about four-thirty the demonstrators reached the scene of 
the mass meeting. They were carrying streamers with the inscrip- 
tion 'Justice for Poland' and calling in chorus for 'Freedom.' 

"What happened then could be read a few hours later in the 
extra editions of the East and West Berlin press the versions 
naturally differed. The first eyewitness report by a trained observer 
appeared in Der Abend, whose chief reporter, with a supernatu- 
rally sure instinct, had gone himself to the precise spot where the 
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incidents occurred. The concluding portion of his report ran as 
follows: 

44 'At the head of the procession, supported by three or four 
others, is a young student. His name is Alexander. At present 
only his friends know his name, but in a few hours it will be 
known to all Berlin. 

44 'Alexander is striding straight ahead. He is silent. The chorus 
of shouters for freedom follow behind. His face is serious. He is 
the first to stride through the police cordon slowly but with sure, 
unfaltering steps he marches toward the rifle barrels and his friends 
stream after him. 

44 'And now Alexander is once more marching up to leveled 
rifles. Men belonging to the armed factory guards bar his passage. 
The voice of the secretary of the S.E.D. issuing from the loud- 
speaker floats in the air above their heads. "Back!" shout the 
armed men who ring the crowd. "Back! Or we fire!" 

44 'Alexander marches on. Do his companions hesitate or hang 
back? Alexander strides imperturbably forward, on to the rifle 
barrels. And on his serious boyish face there plays a smile, which 
seems to say, "Don't do it, friend. Put your gun aside. Brother 
does not shoot at brother." 

44 4 44 Go back, or we shoot," cry the armed men. 

" * 4 Treedom, freedom," shout Alexander's friends, pressing on 
behind him. "Peace," drones the voice of the secretary-general on 
the loudspeaker. 

44 'On walks Alexander, unfaltering, toward the muzzles, staring 
at him like black eyes five steps, three steps, one step; he's there 
with the muzzle of the rifle sticking into his chest He pushes the 
barrel aside. At that moment a shot is heard and the student 
Alexander falls.' " 

The report of the American city commandant ended with the 
following words: 

44 A clash occurred between demonstrators and the people par- 
ticipating in the mass meeting during which shots were fired. Our 
reporter counted not less than twenty dead. Before he left his 
observation post he was able to assure himself that the demonstra- 
tors were overpowered. Further demonstrations have been re- 
ported; these consisted mainly of workers coming from Lichten- 
berg and marching toward the middle of the city." 
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While Michael Reiners was talking on the staircase with the 
secret policemen Wolf Beck was hastily making preparations to 
leave, 

Beck, relying on his knowledge of Constance gained over the 
years, was determined to face her with a fait accompli. He could 
no doubt have talked her into accepting the arrangements he and 
Michael had made on her behalf, but that would have taken 
time and he had not a minute to lose. 

He called in Mother Schwiefert and said: "Pack Frau Schubert's 
things, please. She is going on a short journey and will be away 
three or four days." 

Mother Schwiefert only nodded. She was well acquainted with 
Wolf Beck and knew that he never did anything without a reason, 
and all the more so now that Michael Reiners was in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

While she went to pack her mistress' things Wolf did some 
telephoning. He first called the lawyer, who assured him that he 
was at his disposal, and then the travel agency, which booked 
him one air passage to Hamburg and another from Berlin to 
Munich. Wolf Beck never had any trouble with this agency because 
it was known that he was a close friend of the principal share- 
holder of this international transport firm. For VIPs like Wolf they 
would not hesitate to produce a private plane. 

After that Wolf Beck sent an urgent telegram to Henry Engel 
saying: "Constance arrives Munich by air from Berlin at 10:15 
P.M., staying with you. Send car to airport. More details follow. 
Cordial wishes from Wolf and Michael." 

When that was done Wolf went into Constance* workroom, 
which was known as the studio, though it was more like a library. 
It contained an easel and a drawing table. 

Constance looked up from her work and said, "Look, Wolf 
how do you like that?" 

"First class," said Wolf after a cursory glance, "but you must 
break off and attend to your packing. You have to go away 
tonight" 

"Where's Michael?" said Constance in alarm. 

"For the moment he's busy, but he'll soon be back. In the 
meantime I am making all the necessary plans. We are now 
agreed. We are going to drop the idea of an allowance by way 
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of settlement, and instead of that you get a single capital settlement 
in the shape of a house." 

"A house?" said Constance with wide-open, childish eyes. 

"Yes," said Wolf Beck, looking at his watch. "A house in 
Switzerland, and you have to look over the place tomorrow or 
the day after. Everything has to be done in a hurry and that's 
why you are flying to Munich tonight just before nine o'clock." 

"To Munich?" said Constance softly. 

"Yes," said Wolf, "to Munich. It wasn't my idea. Michael 
thought of it. I've just telegraphed to Henry Engel; he will send 
to meet you at the airport." 

"But I needn't go out to Henry's place," she said in a tone of 
weak protest. "I can just as well stay in Munich." 

"You must talk that over with Michael, not with me," said 
Wolf, who did not want to lose more time. "Anyhow Michael 
thinks that you'll be in good hands if you're with Henry. He has 
confidence in you, and Henry is our friend. It's enough for 
Michael." 

Thereupon Wolf left the studio. As he was going along the 
passage to see Mother Schwiefert he ran into Michael. "Have you 
managed to get rid of those fellows?" he asked. 

"Yes, for the time being. I acted with the discretion recom- 
mended by lawyers. I refused to answer any question relative 
to Conrad and on each occasion referred them to the Americans." 

"Did they ask about me?" 

Reiners hesitated a moment. Then he said frankly, "Yes. They 
knew that you were Constance' husband and that you were stay- 
ing in Berlin." 

"If that's so I must alert one of my lawyers," said Wolf ener- 
getically, "I have not the smallest desire to have the secret police 
poking their noses into my affairs. And what are you going to do, 
Michael?" 

"Don't worry about me," said Reiners with a smile. "It is part 
of my professional duties to rub shoulders with the mob. There are 
worse things to come, Wolf, and unfortunately they are likely to 
happen sooner than I had thought possible." 

At 6 P.M. what was described as a special meeting of the 
Federal Cabinet was held in the Schaumburg Palace at Bonn. 
Some of the ministers were absent. The meeting had been pre- 
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ceded by numerous telephone conversations, private consultations 
between individual politicians and groups, discussions with the 
ambassadors of friendly powers, and even with representatives of 
the opposition. 

The meeting passed off. normally. There were no surprises for 
the initiated. The situation was clear: it was only necessary to 
crystallize the most important details to satisfy protocol. 

The following minutes were recorded: 

"Special meeting of the Federal Cabinet. Commenced at 6 
P.M. Present: The Federal Chancellor, the Foreign Minister, the 
Minister of Interior, the Minister for All-German Affairs, the De- 
fense Minister, the Controller of the Press. 

The Chancellor: "Gentlemen, events in Berlin have taken a 
tragic turn. Blood has been shed. I call upon the Minister of 
Interior to summarize the situation for us." 

The Minister of Interior: "Herr Bundeskanzler, gentlemen. As 
you already know, an attempt to hold a counterdemonstration on 
Marx-Engels Square was quelled by the factory guards by force 
"of arms. According to the latest reports, there were twenty-seven 
fatalities. In the meantime the People's Police have received gen- 
eral instructions to shoot. 

"Half an hour ago people were also killed in the Stalin Allee, 
when another procession of demonstrators was likewise heading 
for Marx-Engels Square. These demonstrators consisted mainly of 
workingmen. On this occasion it was not the People's Police who 
fired but a regular unit of the so-called People's Army, who 
clearly acted in violation of the four-power status of Berlin. It is 
to be assumed that the three Western Allied powers will protest 
to the Soviets against this action. According to a communication 
from the mayor, the Allied commandants of West Berlin expect 
the Russians to install a Soviet general as city commandant of 
East Berlin and to declare a state of emergency. 

"Hitherto no disquieting reports have been received from other 
towns in the Soviet Zone. 

"I would advise against any official action or appeals by the 
Federal government as long as the Soviet Zone remains quiet. 
The situation in Berlin is primarily the concern of the Allies." 

The Chancellor: "Gentlemen, have any of you other views to 
express?" 

The minutes record a short pause. 
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The Chancellor (Proceeding) : "Very well. I too think it would 
be inadvisable to intervene in any way at this moment. It is not 
to be anticipated that the reports of the events in Berlin will have 
repercussions in the Soviet Zone before tomorrow morning. Con- 
sequently I consider that we should postpone further discussions 
until after the London conference of tonight, at which the Foreign 
Minister and the Minister of Defense are to be present. Meantime 
I must ask you all not to leave Bonn without my approval." 

That afternoon Henry Engel had received two visitors in his 
retreat on the fringe of the Alps: his art dealer, and the authorized 
agent of a great American firm. His latest acquisition, the Marc 
Chagall picture, was hanging in the hall. The American remained 
sitting under it. 

"Why don't you come over to us?'* said the American business- 
man, whose firm distributed some of Henry Engel's discoveries, 
for which they paid him a monthly royalty. 

"I like it here," said Henry Engel, looking lovingly at his 
Chagall a pair of lovers floating over dark roofs in a mist of 
magic blue, to the astonishment of a dark red cow couched on a 
cloud of flowers. It gave the impression that night had been over- 
come and peace and calm attained for all eternity. 

"We are ready to place at your disposal a modern laboratory 
in any part of the United States you care to choose," said the 
American with an air of authority that did not leave even Henry 
Engel unimpressed. "Why shouldn't I be frank with you? You 
know very well that we need you." 

"My own sheds are enough for the purposes of my experi- 
ments," said Henry Engel politely. 

"Is it true that you have already improved your HE 17A 
alloy?" asked the representative. "To judge by the measuring 
devices you asked for a few months ago, our experts regard this 
as not impossible." 

"Everything is possible," said Hemy Engel laconically. "After 
all, nothing exists that can't be improved I'm speaking, of course, 
of human handiwork." 

"But why don't you give us your new formulas?" asked the 
American. "They would add to the superiority of our business over 
others as well as increasing the value of your bank account." 

"My dear and honored friend," said Henry Engel, still looking 
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at his Chagall, whose floating paradise gave him more and more 
pleasure to behold and filled him with a lively desire to be left 
alone with it, "the HE 17A alloy has so far been copied by no 
one, let alone surpassed by some other inventor, and as long as 
things remain thus I have no reason to complain of my profits. 
Why should I seek to outdo my own achievements if it doesn't 
seem absolutely necessary?" 

"As you know, we are not ungenerous," said the agent, as 
though he were talking about the weather, "and we are prepared 
to come to a friendly arrangement guaranteeing you against any 
conceivable loss, if by so doing we can be certain of your collabora- 
tion and thereby of outdistancing all our rivals. I beg you to think 
it over and consider also, please, our proposal that you should 
transfer your workshops from Germany to America. You know, 
Herr Engel, I really cannot understand why you wish to live in 
this old and now so restless continent of Europe." 

"Because it is here that man's greatest thoughts have come to 
him, and here that he has committed his greatest follies. That 
fascinates me. I need objects for my admiration and my laughter, 
and for that one needs to be near the original sources." 

Friebe came in with a telegram, which he handed to his master. 
Engel opened it and smiled as he read it. It was the cable an- 
nouncing Constance' arrival. 

"And here," he said, "is another reason that precludes my think- 
ing of America for the moment. Here I am able to receive my 
friends and what should we be without friends? I know one 
thing namely, that the only aspect of life in which a man is 
free is in the choice of his friends. And that alone makes them 
precious." 

"I respect your views, of course," said the American, "and I 
welcome your frankness, which gives me the opportunity of being 
frank with you. You know that this alloy of yours plays an im- 
portant part in the production of the new H-bomb." 

"I did not know that for certain," admitted Henry Engel in 
, unusually quiet tones, "but I guessed it, and I can imagine what 
you conclude from that." 

The American nodded and said, "It is not only that we wish 
you to come with us; I would rather say you must come to us. Yott 
belong to the small category of men who are essential to our exist- 
ence. And let me say it even more plainly we cannot afford to 
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know that you are nearer I mean spatially to the Soviet Union 
than to America." 

"I would never work for anyone under compulsion," said Engel 
warningly. 

"I beg you to think it over carefully," said the American in force- 
ful tones. "Men of your caliber cannot think of their personal 
happiness. They have to think of the future of mankind." 

"You overrate me," said Henry Engel. "I am only a cog in a 
great machine. A few hundred preceded me and some hundreds 
will follow me." 

"Yes, but at the present moment, Herr Engel, you are an im- 
portant link, with which the freedom-loving, democratic world can- 
not dispense." 

"But I can dispense with the atom bomb, which men have con- 
structed with my help and will go on constructing." 

"Herr Engel," said the American in hardly audible tones, "I 
don't think that a decision on this point lies with you." 

"Well, I'm not going to be coerced." 

"You should, in the first place, occupy yourself with thinking 
over what I have had to say to you. It may be that you will have 
very little time for that. I shall not be far away. Here is my present 
address and telephone number. You can get me at any time, day 
or night. Meanwhile I propose to telephone you at short intervals." 

"Useless," said Henry EngeL 

"As applied to you, that word does not exist in our vocabulary. 
I am convinced that one day you will be working with us on the 
other side, and at no distant date." 

Michael Reiners had taken part in two fatiguing conferences. He 
had shuttled between East and West Berlin. He had conferred with 
politicians who, according to their own lights, were thoroughly 
honorable men. 

However the gulf between East and West did not seem bridge- 
able. Reiners regarded it almost as a piece of luck that most of his 
contacts did not seek to widen it. The main obstacle to all efforts 
at conciliation seemed to be the victims of the shooting. No one 
wished to take responsibility for them. 

* Weary but stubbornly resisting the temptation to give up hope, 
Michael returned to Constance* apartment. And here at least a 
pleasant surprise awaited him. Wolf Beck had clearly done all that 
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was necessary. Constance* trunks were standing packed in the cor- 
ridor and the corrected, signed, and legalized agreement lay on the 
table. Michael ran through it rapidly and found it in order, as he 
expected. Wolf had kept his promise. Michael learned that Con- 
stance was in the bathroom and that she would not be visible for 
about half an hour. Mother Schwiefert reported that she seemed to 
be looking forward to her journey. She brought Michael a cup of 
coffee after which, instead of going away, she remained standing 
expectantly before him. 

"It was your idea, Herr Doktor, that Frau Schubert should leave 
Berlin, wasn't it?" 

"Yes," said Michael, looking straight at Mother Schwiefert. "I 
find it necessary and now more so than ever." 

"And when shall I follow her?" 

"Do you want to?" said Michael, surprised. 

"Well, oughtn't I to? If Frau Schubert stays away for some time 
she will need me, especially when she's moving into a new house. 
While I'm away my sister can look after the flat. She knows the 
work and is absolutely trustworthy." 

"I am very happy to know that Constance has someone like you 
to look after her." 

"When do you think I should go?" asked Mother Schwiefert. 
"Tonight? You seem to think we've got to hurry. And where am I 
to go to?" 

"Mother Schwiefert," said Michael, putting his hand on her arm, 
"of course I don't know what is going to happen, but I think we 
must be prepared for the worst. That's why I want to be sure that 
Frau Schubert is in safety, but at the same time I don't want to 
alarm her on any account." 

"I understand," agreed Mother Schwiefert "I won't say any- 
thing to her about my following her." 

"That's right," said Michael. "As soon as Frau Schubert has left 
Berlin we'll fix everything up together. Agreed?" 

"I agree to everything that will be right for my mistress," said 
Mother Schwiefert resolutely. 

"Have those two men turned up again?" asked Michael. 

"They haven't come to the fiat, but they have been sniffing 
around the block and asking questions of the neighbors. Is that 
bad?" 

"For the moment that's not dangerous, but you've got to remem- 
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her something very important. No outside person is to know that 
any person belonging to this apartment wishes to leave Berlin. You 
must see to that, or else something may go terribly wrong at the last 
moment." 

At 7 P.M. the American city commandant reported to Washing- 
ton as follows: 

"I have just received a written communication from Major 
General Melnikov, who commands a tank division of the Soviet 
Army. He informs me that he has been appointed city commandant 
of East Berlin. He has declared a state of emergency in the Eastern 
Sector of the city and imposed a curfew from 6 P.M. Major Gen- 
eral Melnikov demands, somewhat ill-temperedly, that the city 
commandants of West Berlin should prevent further infiltration 
into the 'democratic sector of subversive, provocative, Fascist 
elements.' The text of his letter is being ciphered and follows as an 
annex to this report. 

"For the time being East Berlin is quiet." 

Charley's comment was, "'If you don't disappear out of my 
sight,' said the Wolf to the Lamb, 'then it will be your fault if I eat 
you up/ 'But please/ said the Lamb to the Wolf, *I am staying 
quietly in my sheepfold/ 'Bad luck for you,' said the Wolf, 'for I 
can see your sheepf old/ " 

"I'm not sure, Charley," said the general, "that I would behave 
differently if I were in the place of the Russian general/' 

Ruth Winters walked through the streets of the inner town of 
Hamburg, seeking for peace of mind. She had no fixed goal, only 
the need to kill time and not to be alone. She wished it were pos- 
sible to lose a few days. She looked vaguely into the shopwindows 
but seemed to see neither the goods displayed nor her own image 
in the glass. 

She stopped before a men's fashion shop, and a photograph ex- 
hibited there to attract customers seemed to press itself into her 
consciousness. It portrayed a man tying his tie with a delighted 
expression on his face. Ruth found that this smiling young man was 
like Bernhardt the Bernhardt whom she wished far away or 
dead. The man in the photograph, whose appearance caused Ruth 
Winters physical discomfort, was wearing a sports suit with the sort 
of trousers and shoes one wears to go sailing. The water in the 
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background of the photo, blue, deep, and calm, had a magical 
effect on her thoughts. 

She enjoyed sailing and sailed a boat very well, while Bernhardt, 
whom the photo had recalled to her mind, understood very little 
about the technique but did what he was told. Curiously enough, 
he was scarcely able to swim and could only keep afloat for a very 
short time. For that reason he never went sailing with her in rough 
weather. 

Ruth Winters looked up. The sky was clear, and Bernhardt 
would certainly come with her if she still wished to sail that eve- 
ning. That was a good basis for her plan, but in order not to be 
disturbed, she would have to get away from the other boats that 
was a precondition of success. 

But what then? A swift, violent, unexpected turn that would 
make the boat heel over or get into a position in which a person 
unprepared for trouble might slip off into the water? Or a push? 
And after that, what? 

Ruth Winters tried to escape from these thoughts. She turned 
sharply away from the shopwindow and stared at the multitude of 
people pushing past her on the sidewalk people who looked to 
her like mechanically activated dolls. 

Ruth hastened to her home, feeling she had to escape from the 
vortex of humanity as soon as possible. There she found a telegram 
from Wolf. She tore it open and learned that he would land at 
Hamburg at nine thirty-five. Ruth looked at her watch and saw 
that she still had two hours before he came. 

The policeman who came up to Martin's father looked very 
young and carefree. "You're wanted at Party headquarters, 9 ' he 
said, "but be quick about it. Room 17." 

Martin's father nodded to his wife, who remained silent in the 
presence of the policeman. He patted his little daughter on the 
head and then went out. The policeman walked by his side. 

"Am I under arrest?" asked Martin's father. 

"What makes you think that?" answered the policeman. "I am 
walking with you because we happen to be going the same way." 

Martin's father nodded. That might or might not be true 
under the regime there was no end to the surprising things that 
happened, and therefore one was prepared for anything. 

They walked along the high street past the public garden, past 
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the so-called Ladies' House, a dress shop run by the state. When 
this establishment acquired its high-sounding name the women's 
toilet at the station was called the Ladies' Palace. But after a while 
the joke was forgotten. They turned to the right where, not too far 
from the Soviet Kommandatura, the local headquarters of the 
Communist Party was situated There not less than fifty officials 
were working. The room to which Martin's father had been di- 
rected was on the first floor. On the door he read, to his surprise, 
the words "Culture and Education." 

They were expecting him. An official said, "Some hours ago we 
sent a paper to your son Martin. Why didn't he come?" 

"He's not there." 

"Why weren't we told?" 

"The paper was addressed to my son. But now you have sum- 
moned me." 

"Where is your son?" 

"Gone away on his bicycle.** 

"Where to?" 

"To his fiancee." 

"And where is his fiancee?" 

"InSchongau." 

"Where's that?" 

"On the Lech." 

"And where's the Lech?" 

"In Bavaria." 

At this point the exchange of question and answer was suddenly 
interrupted. There was a longish pause during which the official 
looked searchingly at Martin's father, whose face glistened with 
sweat 

The official got up without a word and went out Martin's father 
hardly dared to move. He stared at the pictures and political texts 
hanging on the walls, but only took in the fact that they were there 
without having any inkling of what they said or represented. 

The offigjal returned and resumed his seat at his writing table. 
By looking at him one could not gather whether he had gone out 
to relieve nature or whether he had been having an important 
telephone conversation. 

Then he said to Martin's father, "Report yourself here tomorrow 
before noon." 
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At 8 P.M., at the beginning of the news broadcast of the East 
Berlin Rundfunk, the announcer read out the following: 

"Berlin and the G.D.R. are in mourning. An incredible crime 
has been committed. Armed bands from West Berlin, infiltrating 
into the democratic section of the city, have made a cowardly attack 
on demonstrators belonging to the democratic organizations of the 
G.D.R. On Marx-Engels Square the blood of workers has been 
shed. The peace and security of the Democratic Republic have 
been threatened by this monstrous act of Fascist criminals. 

"The government of the G.D.R., determined to honor its inter- 
national engagements, finds itself unable at this moment to 
guarantee unaided the security of Berlin, owing to the peculiar 
status of the city. Accordingly, the Council of Ministers of the 
G.D.R. have addressed to the government of the U.S.S.R. a request 
that detachments of the allied Soviet Army be stationed in Berlin 
for the preservation of peace and order. The Soviet government 
has complied with this request. At the conclusion of the news we 
shall read an order from the Soviet high command in Germany to 
Major General Melnikov, who has been appointed city comman- 
dant of Berlin/' 

**Once again we have had so little time for one another/' said 
Constance Schubert 

"Later on we shall make up for the time we have lost," promised 
Michael, clasping her hand, which she surrendered to him will- 
ingly. 

They were standing in the entrance hall of the Tempelhof Air- 
port on the side with the line of post-office counters. Suddenly, in 
the midst of all the turmoil of the day, a quarter of an hour was 
granted to them which they could devote entirely to themselves. 
The baggage had been taken, the plane stood ready to start on 
the runway, and there were just fifteen minutes before it took off. 

"It was lovely of you to come and say good-by to me here in 
spite of all your engagements," she said in a quiet, tender voice, 

"Perhaps I shall be seeing you again tomorrow, and at latest the 
day after. In any case Wolf will keep an eye on you as soon as he 
arrives in Munich from Hamburg, and until then you'll have 
Henry." 

Constance looked at Michael with wide-open eyes when he men- 
tioned Henry's name. Michael avoided her questioning look as he 
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gazed at the people collected by the newspaper stands and the sales 
counters, or walking across to the airport restaurant, or standing in 
front of the booking counters of the different air lines. Nowhere 
could he discern any particular sign of uneasiness. 

Hiat was a comfort. Constance seemed not to have any idea of 
the reasons that had induced her friends to get her away. She would 
probably learn them on the next day from Henry EngeL 

"Michael," said Constance, leaning forward so that he could 
hear her voice very distinctly. "You mustn't be worried on my 
account. For me Henry Engel is nothing but a friend." 

"He's my friend too," said Michael, "and I wouldn't like to lose 
either you or him." 

Constance gazed at Michael with restrained tenderness; her nar- 
row face was an image of tranquil beauty, but her eyes shone. 
"Come soon," she said, "I am waiting for you." 

Then she walked past the officials, who had already checked her 
papers, into the room in which the passengers were waiting. She did 
not look back and her carriage was more erect than usual, which 
lent a certain severity to her appearance. 

"An improbable-looking person!" remarked a strong voice be- 
side Michael. "Hard to believe that women like that exist.*' 

Michael turned in surprise and annoyance toward the voice, 
which he thought he recognized. By bin? stood Charley. 

"A surprise, Doctor, what?" cried Charley, slapping Reiners on 
the back. 

**How did you get here and what are you after?" asked Michael, 
expecting a facetious answer. 

"I have been commissioned,'* said Charley with smiling eyes, "to 
look after you. You must by now have guessed that I am an agent 
of the FBI, commonly called a spy, an eavesdropper, an agent 
provocateur, or a sleuth, camouflaged as a journalist." 

"Oh, stop fooling, Charley," said Reiners, "and get to the point." 

"It's quite simple," said Charley. "I am collecting impressions to 
show how the public are being influenced by these events. I've been 
to some railway stations, have ridden in buses and, as you see, 
have landed here at the airport, which is so conveniently situated 
in the middle of the town." 

"And what are your impressions, Charley?" 

**Up to now there are no signs whatever of panic. On the con- 
trary, more people seem to be coming into the town than going 
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out. You seem to be providing an exception. Who was the glorious- 
looking lady?" 

'The wife of my friend Wolf Beck," said Michael 
"Oh, really?" said Charley, clearly disappointed. "But perhaps 
if s fortunate that she's cot your wife. If she were, you wouldn't 
have so much time for politics. Now to change the subject, you, 
Doctor, are an old and practiced snake charmer. I am not, in 
principle, much in favor of compromise, appeasement, and politi- 
cal opiates but in the present crisis it seems to me that we have no 
other recourse if we want to avoid a catastrophe. The bars, facto- 
ries, and assembly rooms are simmering with excitement and 
righteous indignation. The call for peace is growing stronger and 
stronger, but it's not for peace at any price." 

"Have you managed to find me a new contact, Charley?" 
"Yes, of course, and one with a transmitter. I have also agreed 
to go without my dinner and instead to relieve the American city 
commandant of a dozen of his sandwiches. Come with me. 1*11 give 
you two of mine." 

At nine o'clock, after heated discussions among the members of 
the council of his party, F. F. Baumann delivered an appeal, 
broadcast by the Free Berlin Radio, and interpolated in the frame- 
work of a series entitled "The Open Forum." The professor, adver- 
tised to give a talk on modern art, with particular reference to 
Mondrain, naturally made way for Baumann. 

The latter, an eloquent champion of freedom and peace, had 
promised that his speech would be moderate but not pusillanimous, 
and that he would point out the dangers of the situation without 
seeking to inflame it. 

The intendant, who had learned his lesson from what he con- 
sidered the impudent intervention of the Americans over the heads 
of the Federal Chancellor and the mayor of Berlin, had personally 
vetted F. F. Baumann's script. His consciously nationalist attitude 
in the end decided him to approve it. So F. F. Baumann had an- 
other of his famous quarters of an hour. The passion-stop, which he 
could always pull out at will* converted the cold written words into 
flames of fire. 

The following is a quotation from his address: "In East Ber- 
lin reigns the stillness of death. The exact number of the victims is 
not yet known, but certainly more than thirty persons have given 
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their lives for freedom. The workers and students wished to show 
their Communist masters that the freedom of the Polish people 
could not be a matter of indifference to them. They were butchered 
by men who call themselves Germans. 

"And once more, as in 1953, the Soviet occupation forces have 
stepped in and declared a state of siege. Soviet tanks stand at 
the street corners of East Berlin. What will tomorrow bring? Will the 
population of the Soviet Zone acquiesce in this blood offering? Will 
the conscience of the world remain silent? Once more the eyes of 
the world are on Berlin. Once more Berlin is the nodal point of 
world events. 

"None of us can wish that the tragedy of East Berlin should 
cause a threat to the peace of the world. Each one among us longs 
from the bottom of his heart for the right to live in peace, order, 
and tranquillity. 

"But what good German can look unmoved at his brothers and 
sisters being mown down by Communist bullets? 

"Free Berlin appeals to the conscience of the world to put an 
end to the bloodshed." 

Mother Schwiefert began to pack her own trunk as well as two 
others in which she placed a number of heterogeneous objects to 
which Constance was especially attached among them were 
books, pictures, letters, and Far Eastern bibelots. 

When she had finished packing she handed the apartment over 
to her sister, the wife of a railwayman. She explained to her what 
was important, what was very important, and what was of the 
highest importance. 

In the meanwhile her daughter Isolde was sitting with her friend 
Otto, alias Peter, on a heap of stones at the side of the street 

They were not talking much, but they leaned against one another 
and clasped hands. Isolde sighed. 

At last she said in sad and gloomy accents, 'Til never find an- 
other boy like you. I don't suppose another one exists." 

"Yes, but you've got me," said Peter. 

"For how much longer?" said Isolde mournfully. 

"For as long as you wish." 

"And if I have to go away?" said she cautiously. 

"Then I'll come with you," he assured her. 'That's understood." 

"But if I have to go away tonight?" And he thought without 
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being able to express himself in words: What shall I do here with- 
out you? You are the first and only person who has loved me and 
you are the only one I shall ever love. The other people, my rela- 
tives I've never known my parents, who must be lying some- 
where under these stones they are always cross with me and 
telling me that I eat more than I earn. They will be glad to get rid 
of me. 

"It's lovely to think," said Isolde gently, "that you will not 
leave me, but perhaps we are going very far away." 

u To Africa?" asked Peter boldly. 

"Perhaps to Switzerland," said Isolde. 

"Well, even there," said Peter with conviction, "they will have 
some use for a good mechanic. You will see that I can provide for 
you and your mother too, if it comes to that." 

"That's fine," said Isolde, and sighed with relief. "Now you had 
better put your things together and get your papers ready. I'll tell 
you exactly, when I know where we're going. We won't explain to 
Mother till we're sitting in the train: I believe we're going to 
Munich first" 

"That's all right," said Peter without hesitation. 

"Now you can give me a kiss," whispered Isolde. . . . 

"When you've finished," said a man with a hoarse voice, "per- 
haps we might have a little talk." 

"And what and who are you, may I ask?" said Isolde furiously. 

The man, who was standing in the shade of a ruined wall, came 
nearer. He addressed himself to Isolde and said, using the familiar 
du, "Aren't you Frau Schwiefert's little girl?" 

"Why do you call me du?" asked Isolde. "Have we built sand 
castles together?" 

The man took no notice of her outburst. He said, "I think your 
mother is employed by Frau Schubert, whose real name is Frau 
Beck. You must know Dr. Reiners. Do you also know the other 
man, who was in the flat this afternoon?" 

"I know you^ said Isolde, "and that's enough for me. You tried 
to force your way into our apartment this afternoon. You keep 
asking all the neighbors about us. But you can leave me out of your 
plans you see, I'm a little girl to whom any passer-by can say 
dur 

"Oh, come now," said the man, surprised, "you can't talk like 
that to me. But never mind, if you like I'll call you Sie" 
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"Too late," said Isolde. "It's time for me to go home. Come with 
me, Peter. Give me your arm, please." 

"This fellow Baumann," said Charley, munching a sandwich, 
"behaves like a bull in a china shop." 

"All the same, Charley," said Michael Reiners, "you shouldn't 
forget that Baumann is an honest patriot and a sincere fighter for 
justice." 

"That may be true," said Charley, "it may be perfectly true. All 
the same I know that Baumann is a complete idiot. The one doesn't 
exclude the other." 

"I am inclined," said the American city commandant courte- 
ously, "to agree with Dr. Reiners. What has been happening here 
in Berlin for more than ten years is simply intolerable." 

"Quite right," admitted Charley. "We've simply been piling up 
barrels of explosive. The whole German situation reminds me of 
preparations for a gigantic explosion. But the powder has to ex- 
plode before some people begin to take notice and recognize with 
astonishment that the protracted tension between Germans and 
Germans is going to be settled by dynamite." 

"We have not caused the tension," said the general. 

"And what have you done to stop it?" said Charley challeng- 
ing!^ 

They were sitting in the American general's study. The general 
was waiting for an important decision from Washington. He had 
ordered sandwiches and tea and some rum for Charley and he had 
welcomed Dr. Reiners* appearance with Charley. 

"So you think, Dr. Reiners," he asked, "that a certain hardening 
is perceptible among your contacts in East Berlin?" 

Reiners strove to express himself with caution. "I wouldn't say 
hardening," he said, "but rather a sort of surrender to unavoidable 
consequences. What I find so fearful is that in the course of the 
years, out of the thousands of explanations, assertions, pronounce- 
ments, hints, and declarations, prompted by policy, necessity, or 
convenience, a unified public opinion has grown up which might 
be likened to a wall, which no one can climb over . . ." 

"So that there's no remedy," completed Charley, "except to blow 
the damned wall into the air." 

"One might also try," said the general reflectively, "to dismantle 
the wall. That is commoner in practice than is generally recognized. 
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But in order to reorientate public opinion after it has long been 
running in certain fixed grooves, one needs time,'* 

"I fear," said Reiners quietly, "that we have very little time at 
our disposal." 

"You must make use of what you have, Dr. Reiners, and you 
can count on me to give you what help I can." 

"The way you encourage the doctor makes me positively un- 
easy," said Charley, "but, if I know him, he will grasp the opportu- 
nity with both hands. You know he is one of those men who can 
be more dangerous than wolves, when they are determined to 
guard a flock of sheep." 

When Wolf Beck got down from his plane in Hamburg and 
walked across the runway he saw Ruth Winters standing at the 
barrier. He waved to her and she just raised her hand but held it 
up for a few seconds. 

Ruth now gazed at Wolf Beck coming toward her more intently 
than she had ever done before. Her gaze was critical and searching, 
as though she were determined to fathom the secrets of his character. 

The assurance that radiated from him was the first thing that 
struck her. It was present in his expansive gait, in his casual 
movements, and even in the manner in which he carried his small 
brief case under his arm. Then she realized his innate superiority, 
which showed itself also in his eyes that seemed to take in rapidly 
and completely everything that was going on around him. And 
Ruth Winters, as she looked steadily at him, said to herself, "I 
wish to live with him. Life with this man will give me all I ask for 
security above all. And to win this, no price is too high." 

A man who was standing on the runway near the barrier walked 
up to Wolf Beck, took off his hat politely, showed a paper he was 
carrying, and said, "Herr Wolf Beck? Allow me to ask you a few 
questions." 

"Not now and not here," replied the other immediately. "Only 
in the presence of my lawyer." 

"I offer you many apologies," said the officer of the criminal 
police very courteously, "but my questions are not about you per- 
sonally, Herr Beck. We only want a little information about a man 
who recently visited Dr. Reiners." 

"Unfortunately," replied Wolf Beck at once, "I cannot oblige 
you. I have seen no such person and have no information whatso- 
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ever. What I would recommend is that you get in touch with Dr, 
Reiners himself. The people in Bonn always know where Dr. 
Reiners is to be found. You have only to apply to the Chancellor's 
Secretary of State. And if you want information about me the 
Minister of Economy can supply it," 

With these words Wolf Beck left the police officer, who had no 
excuse for being ambiguous in the report he would now have to 
send to Berlin. 

"Welcome," said Ruth Winters when Wolf reached her. She bent 
forward and touched his cheek with her own, lightly but with great 
tenderness. "Was there any unpleasantness?" she asked anxiously. 

"No. Everything in order," he said, and looked at her happily. 

She took his arm and said, "What I would like best would be to 
go away with you at once, immediately, to wherever you wish to 
take me." 

"Have you finished all your business?" he asked practically. 

"Pretty well everything," she said. "I have canceled or passed on 
all my commissions, closed my office, and given notice to my land- 
lord. All the things I haven't sold or given away are with the 
forwarding agents you recommended to me and everything else is 
packed in a few trunks." 

"Well done," said Wolf Beck with satisfaction. He was pleased 
with the promptness with which she had wound up her affairs and 
with the clearness of her explanations. She could think and act 
independently; she had a practical temperament and a gift for 
organization and she possessed energy and stamina. Moreover she 
was a decorative person in short, he couldn't ask for a more 
desirable wife. 

"We shaU travel tomorrow or the day after," he said. "First to 
Switzerland, I expect, and then probably to South America, where 
the formalities for getting married are very slight. All the prospects 
seem favorable. While I was in the plane I had a talk with a ship- 
owner who seemed uncertain of the future. It looks to me as if the 
business world is expecting a gradual crisis in the German money 
market. That suits me very well, particularly as I can pay in 
foreign currency. Have you heard the latest news?" 

"No," said Ruth Winters truthfully, "has anything special hap- 
pened?" 

"Depends how you look at it," said Wolf Beck cheerfully. "My 
friend Michael thinks once more that he can hear the beams crack- 
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ing. Here in Germany incidents like these seem to recur from time 
to time with economic results that are not uninteresting. But I 
don't want to bore you, Ruth." 

"Anything that is important to you interests me," she assured 
him, "and I'm ready to do everything to further your interests. 
Everything." 

It was shortly before 10 P.M. when the impatiently awaited 
reply from Washington was placed in the hands of the American 
city commandant. He read it hurriedly and breathed a sigh of 
relief. 

He said to his A.D.C., "Please inform my British and French 
colleagues at once that Washington approves and consequently the 
plan we drew up at our meeting this evening, which London and 
Paris have already approved, immediately goes into effect. 

"The officers selected and briefed for special duties are to as- 
sume their functions forthwith. And the letter we prepared for the 
mayor must be conveyed to him by courier immediately." 

The A.D.C. at once left the room and the document was deliv- 
ered by the courier to the mayor shortly after ten o'clock. It was 
signed by the three Allied commandants and ran as follows: 

"The extraordinary situation compels us to adopt extraordinary 
measures. Not without cause, we find ourselves obliged to introduce 
press censorship in order to preserve security in West Berlin. We 
cannot tolerate the publication of irresponsible comments and re- 
ports calculated to unsettle the population or to lead to unconsid- 
ered acts. 

"From now on a control officer is appointed to every editorial 
office as well as to the German radio. We request you to instruct 
the heads of all newspaper offices and the intendant of the radio 
accordingly. 

"In issuing this order we base ourselves on the extraordinary 
powers conferred on us by the occupation statute." 

This document was signed by the three city commandants of 
West Berlin. 

Constance Schubert drove through a clear, moonlit night. 
Friebe, who had fetched her from the airport at Munich and was 
now sitting at the steering wheel of the great car, had let down the 
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window beside him to give his passenger the benefit of the cool 
night air. 

"How is he?" asked Constance in confidential tones. 

"Better than usual," said Friebe. 

He had known Constance for years, since the time when she and 
Henry Engel seemed to be inseparable. 

"He bought himself a new picture today by a painter who's half 
French and half Russian, I believe. He paid a fortune for it, but it 
seems to make him happy. And besides that the bad news seems to 
give him a sort of kick. I sometimes think he was expecting it" 

At that hour the censorship officers in West Berlin began their 
work. Their opposite numbers in East Berlin, who had been on the 
job for years, were also active. In the East Sector the streets were 
deserted and dead, while in the center of West Berlin the restau- 
rants were overflowing. Twenty-eight dead bodies lay in a shed. 

The American city commandant spoke with Washington, and 
Charley with New York. The mayor of West Berlin reported to the 
Chancellor, while the mayor of East Berlin attended a meeting of 
the Central Committee of the German Communist Party. The 
newly appointed Soviet city commandant inspected his units, and 
the principal commentator of the East Berlin radio spoke two dif- 
ferent versions of the theme "Berlin for the Berliners not for the 
Fascists" into the tape recorder. 

Mother Schwiefert packed her boxes, while Isolde was getting 
the tickets. Peter accompanied her. He said, "You can't imagine 
how happy I am. Life is just beginning for me." 

"For us, you mean," said Isolde. 

That day Maria had covered more than sixty miles on her bicy- 
cle. Martin had done the same. They felt nearer together than ever, 
without guessing how near to one another they were. 

Maria had found a room in an inn in the neighborhood of 
Donauworth. She enjoyed a dreamless sleep between blue and 
white checked sheets. But Martin did not feel like sleeping yet. 
He sat in the garden of his inn and watched the cheerful, noisy 
skittle players drinking beer between their shots. The moon was 
high and Martin said to himself, "If s the same moon that is shining 
into Maria's window now. Good night, Maria," he. whispered, but 
his words were drowned by the rolling of the balls. 
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Captain Miiller-Marburg of the West German Frontier Guard 
sat in his new dwelling, which had the advantages of hot and cold 
running water, built-in switches for radio and T.V., and a rubbish 
shaft, but there was no elevator and the garage was inadequate. 

The captain had put on a comfortable jacket and felt slippers. 
Soft dance music streamed from the radio, but he did not hear it 
He was thinking of the news he had been listening to for some 
time past. It preoccupied him so much that he forgot to think of his 
CO. 

"At last the child has gone to sleep," said his wife, sitting down 
near him. 

"Plucky fellows, these workers and students," said her husband. 
"Their action is so resolute and well planned that one might think 
they were under orders. One can't help admiring them for the way 
in which they stick to their faith in Germany. No terrorism can 
deprive them of it." 

"The child seems always to be tired in the daytime, but when the 
evening comes he won't go to sleep." 

"Even though frontiers divide us," said the captain, "we haven't 
lost the feeling that we all belong together these incidents prove 
that once more. I find it a satisfying thought that we too are pre- 
pared to defend their faith in justice and the longing for freedom 
that they feel" 

"Hush," said his wife. "You'll wake the chad up." 

Corporal Schuk-Schwerin was sitting with a few comrades in 
Canteen n in the barracks. He also had listened to the news and 
as the troops had been ordered to be ready for immediate action 
in the terms of Alert No. 1, they had plenty of time to carry on 
long conversations. As usual in such cases, most of the men talked 
about women. 

However Schulz-Schwerin endeavored to interest the soldiers sit- 
ting near him in subjects he found more important. He spoke of 
operatic music but didn't detect much enthusiasm for this theme. 
"Everyone," he concluded in disappointed tones, "must have some 
interest worth defending." 

"Yes, but not opera, friend,** said one of his hearers indignantly. 

"I'm ready to admit," said Schulz-Schwerin, "that the achieve- 
ments of Socialism are more important, but cultural values should 
not be underrated. Here soldiers go to the opera on their free 
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nights, instead of going to gangster films as they do in other places.'* 
Then another man in the group said, "They are working our 
people up, they give us no peace. It's their fault that I can't be with 
my fiancee now. If these things go on we shall find ourselves in 
serious trouble soon." 

"Very likely," said another. "As if there weren't already quite 
enough idiots who get led astray." 

"These men are not idiots," declared Schulz-Schwerin with em- 
phasis. "They are traitors." 

Henry Engel stood on the brightly lit terrace of his house watch- 
ing the car that was bringing Constance to him. The car easily 
climbed the last hundred yards of steep gradient. Friebe drove into 
the courtyard, turned off the headlights, and stopped the engine. 

Henry Engel went to meet Constance. He smiled and stretched 
out his hand silently. She tried to fathom his expression, but his 
face was in shadow. 

"I hope I'm welcome," she said. 

"Always," he replied. 

"I shall not abuse your hospitality for long,'* said Constance 
hurriedly, seeming embarrassed by her own words. 

"As you will," said Henry. 

The two walked across the terrace into the house. It seemed as 
if they hesitated to express their thoughts. Then Constance said, 
"I have greetings for you from Michael and Wolf." 

"Thank you," he said. Then he picked up an automatic pistol that 
was lying on a chair and put it in a corner. 

"Both of them are anxious to come and see you in the next few 
days," said Constance, looking away from him. "We have talked 
much of you. Will you be glad to see them?" 

"Yes," he said. 

Then, suddenly, as though after long hesitation he had taken a 
daring decision, he said, "I am even glad to see you again. Even 
with things as they are now." 

Dogs bayed the moon. 

Many persons slept 

Dim lights gleamed in churches, hospitals, and many bedrooms. 
Lighted lamps stood on the tables of politicians, generals, and 
journalists and illuminated the corridors of barracks, operating 
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theaters, guardhouses, and porters' lodges. Ships and aircraft car- 
ried their lights, and lighthouses and signal masts pierced the night 
with their beams. 

The street lamps in the great cities went on shining on the empty 
roadways. 

Human beings were dying and being born. The weapons of 
annihilation need no sleep. Tanks, guns, and bombs stand ranged 
and ready for use like pencils on a bookkeeper's table, like books 
in a savant's shelves, like flowers in flower beds, waiting. 

As long as men have existed there have been wars every child 
knows that 

But how much longer will men exist? 

At midnight the stars seemed to blaze with overwhelming bril- 
liance. The rivers and lakes of Central Europe reflected their glory 
and their light penetrated the darkness of the forests. Beasts raised 
their heads to look at them. 

And that was the end of the second day. 
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The Third Day .. 



D, 



F tiring that night aircraft engines could be heard, as usual, 
droning over Central Europe. Air liners were winging their noisy 
flights from Berlin to London, from Paris to Rome, from Warsaw 
to Prague, while small courier and charter planes hummed along 
the international air corridors at prescribed altitudes, all of them 
connected by radio with the earth. 

But it was not in the great airports that the most powerful 
aeronautical thunder the rhythmic expectoration of jet machines 
and the howling voices of high-flying private planes was to be 
heard, but in a quiet district of Sussex not too far from Brighton. 

Above this place the fingers of the searchlights were probing the 
blue-black sky. The chains of lights on both sides of the runways 
were visible from far away, and the radar scanners circled in the 
darkness. 

This RAF airfield was surrounded by a triple cordon of military 
police, uniformed police, and plain-clothes men. 

During the past hour one heavy aircraft after another had landed 
and taxied up to the airport buildings. Men in civilian dress or 
military uniforms got out and, after a curt exchange of greetings, 
walked to an improvised council chamber. 

It was 1 A.M. 

The secret session of the NATO Council could begin. 

The politicians and officers present greeted one another casu- 
ally. They spoke for the most part in low tones and scarcely 
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touched the refreshments awaiting them on a long table at the back 
of the room. 

The British Prime Minister pressed for a punctual start and 
the delegates, after consulting the plan, took their seats at the long, 
rectangular conference table. They laid out their documents in 
front of them and conversation ceased without any call for order. 
The agenda of the meeting, in addition to general explanations, 
references, and inquiries, provided for a discussion of the follow- 
ing essential points. 

The British Prime Minister: "Gentlemen, it is now 1:10 A.M. 
I declare this extraordinary session open. I offer you my greetings 
and propose that w^ittnftediately proceed to business. By agree- 
ment with the Secretary-General we have invited the Commander 
in Chief of the NATO forces in Europe to report to the meeting." 

The Prime Minister proceeded briefly to ask the delegates to 
express their views regarding the order in which the various points 
should be discussed. For his part he proposed th^tUle^onB^nder 
in Chief should speak first. As no one dissented the general was 
invited to open the proceedings with a report on the situation. 

The Commander in Chief: "During the last few hours the situa- 
tion has become critical. It had at first appeared likely that the 
troxlbles would be localized in Poland, but now a spark from the 
conflagration has started a fire in Germany," 

The general now described in detail the immediate situation in 
Poland and expressed his conviction that the terms of the armistice 
would be respected by both sides. The conclusion arrived at in this 
part of his report was that for the moment Poland was not a 
menace to peace. 

He continued. "But what is likely to happen from now onward 
in the Soviet Zone of Germany is still completely uncertain. After 
the bloodshed that occurred at yesterday's mass meeting in East 
Berlin, the Soviet forces took over complete control of the sector 
and have moved in with tank units. In view of the crushing superi- 
ority of their forces, it is very improbable that fresh demonstrations 
will take place in East Berlin. 

"However, our intelligence informs us that resistance groups 
both in Saxony and in Brandenburg propose this morning to stage 
demonstrations in protest against the killings in Berlin. We must 
count on trouble, at least in Saxony and Brandenburg, which may 
well produce complications on the frontier dividing the zones." 
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The general then sought to analyze the situation in West Berlin. 
He emphasized the view that the freedom-loving population of 
Berlin deserved to be handled tactfully, but that precautions had to 
be taken. Meetings in West Berlin could not just be prohibited. In 
this context the general informed the meeting that the Allied com- 
mandants had been instructed to permit no demonstrations in the 
vicinity of the sector boundary. 

His concluding words were: "The staffs of NATO down to the 
divisional staffs have been placed on an emergency footing. For the 
moment the troops know nothing of the gravity of the situation, 
but if, early this morning, there is news of unrest in the Eastern 
Zone, I shall be obliged to proclaim 3JSjS f alajnn for all the 
forces." 

After these explanations by the Commander in Chief the Prime 
Minister suggested that there should be a short interval to allow 
members of delegations to consult together and, in the light of what 
they hi d heard, to reconsider, if need be, the attitudes they had 
been prepared to adopt Moreover, he reminded them as their host, 
it would give them an opportunity to partake of refreshments. 

No one accepted this invitation. The American Secretary of 
State leaned forward and spoke confidentially to the British Prime 
Minister. The Commander in Chief cleared up an objection raised 
by a French general by pointing out that it was based on a mis- 
translation. 

The German Foreign Minister seemed to be trying with the aid 
of a plan of Berlin to explain something to his colleague, the 
Minister of Defense, who, after listening unmoved, nodded his 
assent 

The secret session of the NATO Council was then resumed. 

The American Secretary of State: iC The government of the 
United States is firmly resolved to prevent the outbreak of a third 
world war. We shall tolerate no aggression from the Soviets, but on 
our side we shall avoid all provocative action." 

The politicians and officers declared themselves with one accord 
in agreement with the declaration of the Secretary of State. The 
attitude of the government of the United States was identical with 
that of their own governments. 

The Secretary of State then expressed his satisfaction at their 
support, which had not been unexpected. He further announced 
that, in agreement with the governments of the United Kingdom 
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and France, a note would be presented that morning in Moscow 
protesting against the presence in East Berlin of units of the People's 
Army. 

He went on to say: "The President of the United States has 
charged me to point out with urgency to the representatives of the 
German Federal Republic here present that our success in preserv- 
ing world peace depends above all on the attitude of the Federal 
Republic. 

"The free world has deep sympathy for the fate of the German 
people. One can understand the inclination of the Federal Republic 
to hasten to the help of the oppressed inhabitants of the Soviet 
Zone, but the government of the Republic must understand clearly 
that such action might begin an atomic war." 

After the Secretary of State had finished speaking there was a 
short silence. The Prime Minister looked inquiringly at the German 
delegates. 

The German Foreign Minister looked straight in front of him 
rather as though what he had just heard did not concern him. The 
French general who was sitting by him lit a cigarette with an almost 
imperceptible smile. 

To everyone's surprise the Italian Foreign Minister rose and 
said, "Would it not be possible, gentlemen, to withdraw the units 
of the German Federal Army somewhat farther from the frontier, 
so as to reduce to a minimum the danger of a clash?'* 

The German Minister of Defense lifted his right hand wearily* 
He had a narrow, clever face with cool eyes and a reserved expres- 
sion. He never smiled, least of all when he was being photographed. 
He shunned publicity in conformity with German military tradi- 
tion. His manner of expressing himself was curt but precise, and 
when speaking he avoided all dramatic effects. 

He said: "No units of the Federal Army are stationed in the 
immediate vicinity of the frontier. All the points at which our 
troops are stationed have been fixed by NATO. In the neighbor- 
hood of the frontier only the Federal Frontier Guards, as 
they are called, are to be found. This is a kind of frontier police 
quartered in barracks and attached to the Ministry of the Interior. 
This force is strictly controlled by the government, and there is no 
reason for supposing that its members might be tempted to commit 
indiscretions.'* 

The Secretary of State: "In the name of the government of the 
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United States I propose that the Commander in Chief of the 
forces of NATO be instructed to consult the Council before intro- 
ducing further military measures." 

The Commander in Chief: "Gentlemen. Up to now my powers 
have been laid down clearly and unequivocally. I would like you to 
consider whether, when it is merely a question of issuing the differ- 
ent stages of emergency orders, reference to the Council would not 
interfere with the efficiency of my apparatus of command.'* 

After a short discussion the proposal of the Secretary of State 
was approved. 

The Prime Minister: "Gentlemen, the hour is two-fifteen. Be- 
fore we separate I wish to confirm that it is the wish of our 
respective governments to avoid at all costs a world conflict" 

With these words the conference came to an end. 

Constance Schubert was sitting under the Marc Chagall picture. 
She had forgotten the flight of time and felt no inclination for sleep. 
She gazed at Hemy Engel and listened to his conversation, which 
appeared to her extraordinarily entertaining, though somewhat dif- 
ficult for her to follow. 

He was saying, "In the last fifty years ten or twenty men and 
three women have succeeded in unchaining the atom. Now thou- 
sands of people are employed in misusing this discovery. And I am 
one of the people who has helped them. Not because I want to help 
them but because I cannot help thinking and working, and because 
the things I discover are of use to them. But am I a murderer 
because a knife manufactured by me for the purpose of cutting 
bread has been used to cut throats?" 

"You haven't changed at all," said Constance, smiling at him. 

"Nor have you," cried Henry. "You live in Berlin and don't 
know that a few hundred yards away more than thirty persons have 
been shot dead." 

"Henry, I don't understand politics." 

"People like you will go on ignoring politics until the devil grabs 
you alL And then you'll ask why. But you won't get an answer, 
because it will be too late." 

Henry Engel rose and wandered uneasily about the room with 
his whiskey glass in his hand, casting deep shadows as he moved. 

"Now I have Michael," said Constance, and looked at Henry 
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with her disarming, shy smile, "and Michael knows about politics.* 9 

"And much good may his knowledge do the fellow!" said Henry 
violently. "And I say this because I have the right to do so, because 
he's my friend and I love him," 

"I love him too," said Constance in challenging tones. 

"But I," said Henry, "love him so much that it hurts me to know 
that he is mixed up with these political hucksters. He declares that 
he is doing what is humanly possible but what does that amount 
to? He concludes bargains, offsets claims, preaches understanding 
and considerateness." 

"Isn't that something worth doing?" asked Constance, gazing in 
happy amusement at her bulky friend. 

"Where people make a business of politics, it's very dirty busi- 
ness. Business mixed up with honor, patriotism, freedom, and con- 
siderateness." 

"Well, what is it you look for?" asked Constance, shaking her 
head. 

"Frankness," said Engel, a little weary after all the whiskey he 
had drunk. "Frankness in matters like this. Readiness to admit that 
a sentence like 'Deutschland, Deutschland uber alles? is a lie. Why, 
French red wines have more bouquet, Dutch cheese has a higher 
fatty content, American technique is more perfect, Italian fruit is 
superior, Swedish women are more decorative, Englishmen are 
politically cleverer, and Danish schnapps is more transparent. Fur- 
ther examples are at your disposal. One ought to cure the races of 
their belief that they are unique, they alone the chosen people. 
But the exact opposite is happening." 

"Are you jealous of Michael?" asked Constance. 

"What an idea!" said Henry crossly. "But I'm tired. I can't think 
clearly any longer. It's nearly three o'clock in the morning. High 
time to go to bed." 

After Constance had gone to her room Henry locked the door 
leading onto the terrace. Then he picked up the pistol that he had 
put away in a corner, buckled it around his waist, and put out the 
light 

The telephone by Ruth Winters' bed rang. It went on ringing. 
Ruth rolled over and, still half asleep, picked up the receiver and 
said, "Is that you, Wolf?" 
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"Isn't he with you?" asked a self-conscious, pleasant-sounding 
man's voice. 

Ruth sat up in bed. "What do you want?" she asked. 

"Just to ask how you are," said Bernhardt, and laughed. "I was 
sorry I hadn't time to go sailing with you yesterday evening. Be- 
sides, having suddenly become tactful, I didn't wish to disturb you. 
I wanted to leave you entirely to your fiance, or whatever you call 
Herr Beck." 

"What do you want?" 

"Just to remind you of your promise," said the man. "Have you 
spoken to him? Is he burning to make my acquaintance? If I know 
you, you have succeeded in this, for whenever you want a thing you 
get it, at any rate anything that has to do with men. Or have you by 
chance suffered a radical change in the last twenty-four hours?" 

Ruth Winters bit her lip. Then, turning on the electric lamp, 
she forced herself to concentrate. 

She had dined with Wolf Beck and everything had been clear 
and in order. Wolfs business deals seemed to be going through 
without friction. If there was no unexpected change she could ex- 
pect to leave Hamburg on the following morning for a long while, 
if not for good. So it was important for her to gain time a com- 
paratively short spell of time. 

Forcing herself to speak in a friendly manner, she said, "Of 
course I have prepared Wolf, though I wasn't able to make quite 
clear to him what I hoped he might be able to do for you. You 
must have a little patience just one or two days more." 

"You are trying to put me off," said the man harshly, "but 
you can't play games with me. I want a cut and dried arrangement 
and the sooner the better. But I'm generous and will give you, 
let us say, until midday: not an hour longer. If by then you 
haven't fixed up something positive, to which I can't object, I 
shall be forced, however reluctantly, to tell your Herr Beck about 
our relationship and about your special qualities. Is that clear?" 

"Yes," said Ruth wearily, and hung up. 

She let herself fall back on the pillows. Then she turned out 
the light and stared at the ceiling, which seemed to be sinking 
down on her. "What shall I do?" she asked herself. 

An illuminated advertisement outside threw its dull red flicker- 
ing light on the wall of her room. She hardly dared to breathe. 
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Maria's day began early. At five o'clock the landlady of the 
inn at which she had passed the night knocked at her door. In 
an instant Maria was wide awake. 

"All right/' she cried, "thanks. I won't be long." 

She sprang out of bed and, hastening to the open window, 
pulled the curtains aside and looked out. The day promised sun- 
shine and a cloudless blue sky, not to mention heat. 

Maria was in a joyful frame of mind. Nothing could trouble 
her quiet happiness, least of all the weather. If the sunshine was 
overpoweringly hot, she would say it was pleasantly warm; and 
if the weather was cold and overcast, she would talk about its 
bracing freshness. 

Maria gazed at herself in the glass. She looked very sturdy. 
She was a motherly type, made for an honest man, a small house, 
and a roomful of children. "Made for Martin" was what she 
thought, and she rejoiced in the thought. 

She plunged her face in cold water a brown, honest, laughing 
girFs face, such as you don't often find nowadays. 

While she was drying herself Maria looked at the road map 
she had bought for herself. Today she would be riding northward 
from Donauworth and might expect to get past Nuremberg. That 
would mean that by evening she would be more than sixty miles 
nearer to Martin. 

Just about in the middle of the stretch that Maria hoped to 
cover that day there was a little town called Roth. Maria slid her 
finger over the name without noticing it particularly. 

And Martin, who was studying his road map at about the same 
time, had come to the conclusion that, riding southward, he would 
be through Nuremberg by the evening and might hope to be with 
Maria on the next day. 

His finger too glided over the name Roth, which he noticed just 
casually. 

Six o'clock. The American city commandant reported to Wash- 
ington: 

"In the Eastern Sector the situation is unchanged. Patrols of 
the Soviet Army and the People's Army are controlling all the 
streets. Traffic is suspended. In East Berlin fresh clashes are un- 
likely. 

"In West Berlin there is to be a mass meeting in the Rudolf 
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Wilde Platz in front of the Schoneberger Rathaus. By agreement 
with the Senate the West Berlin police will see to it that the 
meeting is confined to this area. Since early this morning the 
Allied garrison has been in a state of emergency." 

About this time the infantry unit to which Corporal Schulz- 
Schwerin belonged had already left their barracks and their per- 
manent headquarters. They were proceeding to "an unknown 
destination." 

"No one will dare to challenge us," said Schulz-Schwerin to his 
comrades with whom he was sitting in a truck. They were moving 
in marching order the heavy baggage in a trailer and the per- 
sonal baggage under the seat. 

Most of the men were dozing, as they were still tired. They 
also kept their mouths shut so as not to swallow more dust than 
was necessary. 

The column of transport vehicles rolling along the sun-dried 
road stirred up the dust, which floated behind them in long 
streamers. It settled on the hoods of the vehicles, on the uniforms 
and faces of the soldiers, which gradually assumed a tough ap- 
pearance, while the sweat that trickled down them in runnels 
made dark lines in the coating of dust through which they flowed. 

Schulz-Schwerin enjoyed the drive after his fashion. The woods 
and valleys through which they passed awakened his fancy and 
he thought of the FreischUtz and started humming the hunters' 
chorus from it. 

"Better keep your trap shut and the dust out,** said the man 
next to him. 

The officer in command of the column to which Schulz-Schwerin 
belonged was the only person present who knew their destination. 
It was a place called Gassenreuth. " 

Captain Miiller-Marburg of the Federal Frontier Force also 
received marching orders that morning. His destination was Hot 

Now Hof and Gassenreuth lay next to one another: only a few 
kilometers separated them, and down the middle ran a so-called 
frontier. 

At 7 A.M. the following report reached the chief of the news 
service of the Federal Republic: 

"A strike committee formed overnight in the Zeiss works at 
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Jena has called a general strike in protest against the shootings in 
East Berlin. The committee is in contact with illegal groups in 
Gera, Halle, Zwickau, Chemnitz, and Leipzig. It is to be expected 
that strike calls will be issued in these towns. At 8 A.M. the 
workers of Dresden propose to hold a silent march through the 
city. It is probable that Stendal, Rathenow, Genthin, Brandenburg, 
and Sonneberg will follow the example of the above-named towns." 
The chief of the news service unemotionally marked this report 
with the words, written in green pencil, "Federal government and 
Americans to be informed." 

Charley stormed into Michael Reiners' hotel bedroom, tore the 
curtains apart, and yanked the bedclothes off Michael. 

"Doctor," he cried, and slapped a packet of newspapers down 
onto the table, "aren't you going to wake up?" 

"When are you going to leave me in peace, Charley?" said 
Reiners, slowly getting out of bed. 

"Doctor," said Charley, throwing himself into a comfortable 
armchair, "how can you think of rest at a moment like this? No 
one else does." 

"What do you want from me anyhow?" said Michael, stifling 
a yawn. 

"I am bringing you something," said Charley, "but I shall expect 
something from you in return." 

"You seem to be in splendid spirits, Charley," said Michael 
with interest. "Bad news, I suppose." 

"Depends on how you look at it," conceded Charley. "But 
talking of catastrophes, after all we're in a land of unlimited 
possibilities. And I find it shocking to see the few people capable 
of doing something to avert disaster sleeping peacefully in hotel 
beds." 

"Well, what do you want me to do?" 

"First of all, dress yourself, and while you're doing that I'll read 
you some bits out of the world press. I have generously brought 
you the latest papers, including American ones a little out of date, 
though not more than twelve hours old, but still quite interesting." 

"Have you arranged your own courier service?" asked Reiners 
from the bathroom. 

*The American government is working for me," explained 
Charley. "Just an hour ago a plane flew in from Washington with 
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whiskey and instructions for the general, clean linen for the adju- 
tant, and a bundle of papers for me. In addition there was a 
plenipotentiary to help the general" 

"From the State Department or the Pentagon?'* 

"I'll tell you about that later. For the moment let me entertain 
you with the latest press opinions." 

Charley skimmed the papers he had brought, glancing cursorily 
at the first and last pages, which usually contained the most im- 
portant and most recent news items and comments. He did this 
with the sure instinct of a man who has to glean the greatest 
quantity of information in the shortest possible time. He read out 
the most striking passages and commented on them as he did so. 

The London Times wrote: "The world can breathe again. Rea- 
son has conquered. The armistice agreement between the Soviet 
Union and the Polish Republic proves that the powers concerned 
wish to prevent any extension of the conflict Meantime peace is 
assured." 

From the New York Times: "The principal danger is averted 
But we do not know whether the rest of Europe will remain quiet 
A repetition of the incidents of June 17, 1953, in the Soviet 
Occupation Zone of Germany might jeopardize peace once more. 
However we can be sure that the government of the German 
Federal Republic will do everything to preserve peace and order 
in the heart of Europe." 

From the Figaro: "The danger to world peace comes no longer 
from Poland but from Germany. Can we believe the assurances of 
the West German government that they will not intervene if 
trouble breaks out in the G.D.R.? The responsibility for the im- 
mediate future lies with the German generals." 

"That's enough from the press, Charley," said Michael. He had 
by now dressed himself and was standing in front of his visitor. 

"Doctor, I'm glad you're ready. You now have to start function- 
ing once more, and that's why I'm here," said Charley. "You are 
one of the few people who is listened to in the East and West 
and perhaps the only one who is at this moment available." 

"Don't overrate me," said Michael warningly. 

"And don't underrate me," echoed Charley. "And above all 
things don't underrate my desire to do business with you. I know 
your devotion to the idea of a united Germany, and I honor and 
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respect it I'm speaking seriously but why shouldn't I put it to 
some use?" 

"Why, yes," agreed Reiners. **I have arranged to have fresh 
conversations and at ten o'clock I shall be conferring with people 
from East Berlin." 

"Bravo," said Charley. "That's how I like it. Tve been egging 
the general on, and about midday the special plane, which has 
just arrived from Washington, is going to fly on to Bonn and will 
be back here in the evening. If you like, the general will make 
it possible for you to travel by it.' 9 

"Without you, Charley?" asked Reiners. 

"What do you mean, Doctor? I can't leave you all alone. 9 * 

Mother Schwiefert was working industriously in Constance 
Schubert's apartment Her daughter Isolde had found her a train 
that did not leave for West Germany until late afternoon. And 
Isolde had assured her that this train was not only the best from 
the point of view of its timetable but was also more comfortable 
than any of the others. 

Isolde must be right, thought Mother Schwiefert, for after all she 
has been to the School of Commerce and is a thoroughly practical- 
minded child. It never entered her head to think that Isolde had 
postponed their departure solely on account of Peter, who had 
needed more time to get his travel papers in order. 

Mother Schwiefert was utilizing this extra time in working. She 
rolled up the carpets, planted moth balls everywhere, put the dust 
covers over the chairs, disconnected the lamps from the plugs, 
removed the fuses, and turned off the faucets at the main. 

She had just finished emptying out the refrigerator when she 
found the two "little ones," as they were generally called, hand in 
hand in the kitchen doorway. 

"We want to go for a walk," said Isolde. 

"Is the cellar tidy?" asked her mother. 

"First class," said Isolde, "and we've also cleaned up the attic. 
Can we go now?" 

"First you must have breakfast," ordered Mother Schwiefert, 
looking questioningly at the two young people. They seemed to 
her too lighthearted for a couple of lovers on the verge of parting. 

"Well, it's very nice of you, Otto, to keep us company till we 
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go. But is today a holiday?" asked Mother Schwiefert, resuming 
her work. 

"Why should today be a holiday?" asked the young man, who 
tactfully ignored the fact that she had called him Otto and not 
Peter. 

"Because you're not at work," said Frau Schwiefert 

"Oh, that's why you ask?*' drawled Peter, looking at Isolde 
with a question mark in his eye. 

"He has taken a day off," said Isolde. "Besides, pretty well no 
work is being done this morning in most concerns. They are 
demonstrating instead." 

There was- a knock at the door of the apartment The two men 
who had been there the day before were waiting on the landing. 
"Have you nothing better to do than to wipe your paws on my 
clean door?" asked Frau Schwiefert. 

"We have to ask you a few questions." 

The men pressed forward until they were in the hall. 

"That's quite enough," said Frau Schwiefert. "Perhaps you 
have the right to enter other people's houses, but I never read 
anything about having to receive policemen in the drawing room." 

"Are you alone?" 

"If you consider yourselves as air then I am." 

"Where is Frau Schubert?" 

"Gone away." 

"Whereto?" 

"I don't know exactly. You see, she never asks my permission 
to travel or gets leave from me to go to any particular place. 
Isn't she independent?" 

The two visitors looked at one another and then at Frau 
Schwiefert. "Maybe you're planning to travel too?" 

"Have you any objection?" 

"That man who came yesterday to visit Herr Reiners, have 
you often seen him? Do you know him?" 

"I know nothing about him. He came in and afterward he went 
out I didn't see him more than five seconds and I can't even 
remember what he looked like." 

"Was it Dr. Reiners who advised you to say that?" 

"Herr Doktor Reiners has no need to give me advice, but he 
did give me a message for you." 

"For us?" 
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"Certainly,** said Frau Schwiefert. "Dr. Reiners would like you 
to know that it's no use questioning me about the man who came 
here; you must ask the American city commandant, who knows 
more about the business than me." 

Wolf Beck was sitting in the breakfast room of his hotel in 
Hamburg. By him sat Ruth Winters. On the radio, which had 
been turned on at Wolfs request, could be heard the time signals 
before the news. 

The breakfast room was almost empty. 

In the middle of the room sat an elderly couple and immedi- 
ately next to them a girl who was eating her breakfast in a great 
hurry. Then a tall, self-conscious-looking man, who bared his 
teeth slightly, walked into the room. It was Bernhardt. He looked 
around, as if seeking for someone, and then steered straight for a 
table near the one where Wolf and Ruth were sitting. 

Ruth, who was very soignee, seemed to Wolf a trifle nervous 
and excited. He guessed that she had not slept well. His objective 
outlook, which also governed his private life, forbade him to 
attribute the cause of Ruth's uneasiness to his own presence 
after all they were neither of them children. He guessed, rather, 
that Ruth had been overworking. After all, winding up her business 
and closing the apartment must have been very exhausting. 

Wolf ate his breakfast automatically as he listened to the an- 
nouncer's first reports: 

"The governments of the United States, Great Britain, and 
France early today instructed their ambassadors in Moscow to 
present a note of protest to the Soviet government, in which it 
was pointed out that the presence of units of the People's Army of 
the G.D.R. in the East Sector of Berlin was a clear violation of 
the four-power status of the city." 

The note went on to say that the German authorities in that 
part of Germany that was controlled by the Soviet Union had, 
by the manner in which they had dealt with the crisis, conjured 
up a grave danger for the security of Europe. In consequence the 
three governments had invited the Soviet government to see to it 
that such encroachments did not recur. 

And while Wolf, concentrated on the news, was opening up a 
second roll, he noticed that the decorative gentleman at the 
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neighboring table was smiling more obviously and that he then 
bowed toward them with a grin, 

"Do you know him?" asked Wolf rather slowly. 

"Yes," she said, "I know him slightly. His name is Bernhardt" 

Wolf gave a short glance at the striking-looking man and then 
at Ruth, who was trying to look unconcerned as she crumbled 
her bread. He then went on with his breakfast with all his attention 
devoted to the news. 

"The autobahn between West Berlin and Helmstedt and that 
between West Berlin and Hof, as well as the main road connect- 
ing Berlin and Hamburg, have been closed since 5 A.M. to all 
interzone traffic by the Soviet Zone authorities. At the present 
moment Berlin is only accessible by rail. The foreign air lines that 
use the Tempelhof Airport have announced that they propose to 
increase their flights on this route." 

After he had heard this Wolf began quickly to think things over. 
In the first place, it was essential for him to have unimpeded 
telephone connections and swift and safe travel possibilities. The 
political situation, which for the last ten years had been badly 
mishandled, might in unfavorable circumstances become unpleas- 
antly complicated. He must be sure of being able to conclude 
his most urgent business without delay and then to get away either 
to the north via the Scandinavian countries, which represented a 
considerable detour, or directly to fhe south where he and, of 
course, Ruth would find things politically more comfortable. 

"Why," asked Ruth and it was clear that the question cost 
her an effort "why did you want to know whether I knew that 
man over there or not?" 

"Because it could be that he knows me and accordingly assumes 
that I know him,*' and he added with comparative unconcern, 
being still preoccupied with the problem of communications, "I 
meet so many people, and when they don't interest me from a 
business point of view I usually forget them at once." 

As the news announcer once more claimed his attention Wolf 
had no time to realize how relieved Ruth was by his words. She 
nodded to the ornamental Bernhardt and even smiled. 

The news bulletin concluded as follows: 

"In East Berlin since the proclamation of a state of emergency 
everything has been quiet. The political parties and the League of 
Trades Unions of West Berlin have invited the population to a 
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mass meeting at ten o'clock in the square in front of the 
Schoneberger Rathaus. 

"According to information received in Bonn, the personnel of 
certain concerns in Saxony and Brandenburg have started a pro- 
test strike against the shootings in East Berlin." 

"Poland," said Wolf Beck reflectively, "did not interest me. 
But Germany does and always has. Its industry has survived two 
great catastrophes with astonishing toughness and Fm sure it can 
survive a third. They always fall on their feet here. It's worth 
while investing in this country, particularly in times of crisis when 
the market is depressed." 

"Does that mean that we shan't be leaving Hamburg so soon, 
after all?" asked Ruth with a side glance toward the next table. 

"The business that has brought me here," said Wolf, finishing 
his coffee, "can be settled in a few hours. Anything else in Ger- 
many that I like the look of, I can deal with from any other 
place Munich for instance. The chief thing is to remain within 
range." 

"Yes," said Ruth eagerly, but in a soft voice as she did not 
want her words to be heard at the other table. "Let's get away 
from here, no matter where." 

"Gladly," said Wolf, smiling. "Let us go, if only to escape from 
the toothpaste-advertisement smile of your acquaintance over 
there." 

Martin's father reported himself, as ordered, at Room 17 in 
the head office of the S.E.D. He remained standing by the door 
but the official told him to come nearer. 

"Did you sleep badly last nigjht?" asked the man. 

"My conscience is clear," said the old man. 

"But Martin is off and away." 

"He'll certainly come back. He has only gone to see his girl, 
because he heard she had suddenly fallen ill. Otherwise they 
would both have come here to report themselves. Maria would 
think nothing of coming to live with us. She's that sort of girl" 

"All the same," said the official, "your Martin applied for a 
travel permit not long ago, although you say that his fiancee wants 
to come here." 

"They meant to spend their holiday together on our side in the 
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Thuringer Wald and then Martin proposed to accompany his giri 
Maria, to her home in the Federal Zone." 

"You mean in the American Zone?" 

"Yes, that's what I meant." 

"And Martin would then stay there?" 

"He certainly would not," assured the old man solemnly. "Mar- 
tin belongs to us. He is our best dollmaker. He belongs to 
Sonneberg." 

"Up to now he has not shown much interest in our work of 
rebuilding society." 

"He thinks about nothing but his dolls," said the old man. "He 
has no interest in politics, unfortunately." 

"But you aren't a member of the Party either," said the official 
reproachfully. "If you were you'd have been quite a useful 
Social Democrat by now." 

"Ach, but you know it's simply that I'm too old," said Martin's 
father evasively. "We need younger men with vital force, men 
like you. I cannot do more than sympathize." 

"Very good," said the official, who felt flattered, "you are not 
wholly in the wrong. These are problems for the rising generation, 
and for you the chief thing is that you are in sympathy with us." 

"I certainly am." 

"We had an important and pressing job to offer your son Martin. 
He's a clever draftsman and has a feeling for color." 

"He gets that from me," declared the old man, who perceived 
with great relief that the talk was losing the dangerous asperity 
with which it had begun. 

"Yes, I believe you," said the official, "and that's why I sent 
for you. We want to have a figure built that will put everything 
else in the shade that has been done in this line, the figure of a 
doll made of wood, pasteboard, canvas, and colors. The surface 
to be plane and the height from thirty-five to fifty feet, so that 
it will dwarf the other objects around. Can such a thing be made?" 

"Why not?" said the old man with interest 

"That would be colossal," said the official. "We'd put it up 
beside the railway station, where that big shop used to be." 

"On that open space," said the old man, almost convinced that 
all danger was now past. "When the figure is there no one will 
look at all the mess." 
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"Remember that what you call the mess was caused by Ameri- 
can bombers.** 

"I'll never forget it. And how many weeks will you give me 
to make the giant doll?" 

"Weeks!" said the official impatiently. "Days! Two days at 
most. It is just now that something must be done. We must once 
more appeal to the conscience of the public and simultaneously 
strengthen their feeling for their homeland. This doll will help 
them to do that" 

"Can I get people to help me?" 

"Ask for as many as you like, and we'll put them at your 
disposal." 

Martin's father had great difficulty in suppressing a grin of 
satisfaction. He would rope in all his friends and political sym- 
pathizers. He would have all the material he needed. Suddenly 
they had got what they wanted. 

"I shall begin at once," said the old man, full of cheerful 
enterprise. 

"That suits me," said the official. "We'll fix things up with your 
factory. So get to work. The doll will be symbolic of Sonneberg 
and the slogan it will carry symbolic of the G.D.R." 

"Have you decided on the text?" 

"Of course," said the official, handing the old man a sheet of 
paper on which was written in outsize letters: 

"Dolls for our children 

Who one day will be mothers 

All mothers love peace 

And, loving peace, must love the 

German Democratic Republic." 

"Well, what do you say to that?" asked the official. 
"Very impressive," declared the old man rather wearily. 

When Friefae went into the garden to tidy up the paths he 
saw Constance Schubert sitting beside the swimming pool. Her 
knees were drawn up to her chin and she was staring into the 
water. 

"Excuse me," said Friebe, preparing to withdraw immediately. 
"I didn't expect to find you here so early, especially after such a 
late night" 
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"My dear Friebe," said Constance gayly, "why do you think I 
should have changed? You don't disturb me in the least" 

Friebe smiled at Constance with a kind of gallantry and then 
devoted himself to his job. He removed the weeds from the paths 
and smoothed their edges. Then he heard Constance slipping into 
the water. 

He adored this woman after his fashion and he did not see her 
as others did. For him she was a young, healthy, rather shy girl 
who asked for nothing but to feel gloriously free. But at the same 
time she had according to him to be conscious that she was 
needed and belonged to someone. She wished to do of her own 
free will what people called duty. It was that which hallowed her 
sense of obligation. 

The fact that she was outstandingly beautiful, well proportioned, 
soft, and graceful was really her misfortune. She had been 
spoiled, overcourted, and led astray. In contact with a man like 
Henry Engel she would come to grief and so would he. 

Both of them were self-willed but essentially different from one 
another. Each liked what was unusual in the other, and a 
harmonious understanding was practically impossible between 
them. To achieve that, one of them would have to give way and 
neither of them would contemplate that 

"Has Herr Engel enemies?" asked Constance. 

"Not more or less than any one of us," said Friebe, "and just 
like any one of us, he can suddenly acquire a few million enemies 
at the bidding of some government." 

"Has he always kept arms in his house?" 

"Always," said Friebe, "and he is one of those people who can 
be trusted with arms." 

"Has Herr Engel worries?" she asked. 

"Outwardly things seem to be going better than ever with him," 
Friebe assured her. "His patents bring him a lot of money and 
make htm as independent as kings used to be. All the same, he 
does a lot of work and enjoys it. His laboratory is growing more 
complete all the time, his collection of phonograph records is 
unique, and during the past two months he has spent a fortune 
on four new pictures." 

"Does he still play the piano at night?" 

"Yes," admitted Friebe after a moment of hesitation, "and he 
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plays practically nothing but Bach. Besides that he's a heavy 
drinker." 

"What has made him so unhappy?" asked Constance softly. 

Friebe looked at her for a few moments, then he turned to his 
work. At last he said, "Recently he has been saying the most 
dreadful things about Germany. He loves Germany too much." 

At 9 A.M. an extraordinary Cabinet meeting was held in the 
Schaumburg Palace. 

The proceedings consisted of two parts: the report of the 
Foreign Minister on the secret session of the NATO Council and 
the Chancellor's speech defining his attitude. 

The declarations of the Foreign Minister, with the exception of 
a few turns of speech, theoretical explanations, and technical 
allusions, were in essentials identical with the minutes of the 
session. The Minister of Defense, taciturn and distant as ever, 
refrained from making any supplementary remarks. 

The Federal Chancellor, who had previously had a private con- 
versation with the Foreign Minister and the Minister of Defense 
and was therefore fully briefed, delivered himself of the following 
statement with his customary lucidity. 

"Gentlemen, it is clear that at this moment not only the French 
but all the other Allied nations are watching us with anxiety not 
unmixed with a certain distrust. Our policy and our partnership 
were built up on the basis of a common defense of the West 
against a possible attack from the East. But now we are faced 
by the contingency most dreaded by signatories of the Atlantic 
Pact the second rising hi the Soviet Zone. It is true that the 
rising has not yet materialized, but we have to reckon with the 
possibility. 

"The peculiar situation of West Berlin compels us and I am 
sony it does to permit the political parties to hold public meet- 
ings. But we cannot by any means sanction such gatherings in the 
Federal Republic nor shall we do so. We must admit the bitter 
truth that we cannot come to the help of our brothers and sisters 
in the Soviet Zone unless we wish to provoke a world war. 

"Furthermore, gentlemen, we have to understand clearly that 
if we took any action on our own responsibility we should stand 
alone. None of our allies would join us in hostile action against 
the Soviet Zone. There is only one possible attitude for us to adopt 
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and that is to conform strictly with the decisions of the NATO 
Council. I anticipate that in the course of the day the Federal 
Army will be placed under the orders of the NATO high com- 
mand.'* 

At this point the Chancellor made a long pause, but whether 
he did so in order to give his ministers time to think over what 
he had said, or whether he wished to give special point to the 
sentence with which he concluded his speech, is not clear. 

He looked up from his notes and said: 

"The Minister of the Interior will consider himself personally 
responsible to me for seeing that the Frontier Guards abstain from 
all provocative action. Well, gentlemen, we must wait and see 
what the day brings. Thank you." 

Maria gradually slowed down when she heard a child crying. 
She stopped at a farmhouse standing by a little stream at the 
edge of a village. The house looked abandoned and the garden 
had an untended appearance. 

Maria leaned her bicycle against the hedge and went in. She 
found a little girl sitting on the floor and went up to her, where- 
upon the child stopped crying. "What's the matter?" asked Maria, 
leaning down to her. She immediately started crying again. 

She was a little girl, about two years old, sitting on her bare 
behind on the worn flagstones. She wore a blue linen dress like 
a sack and her hair was roughly braided into pigtails. Her little 
face was red and tear-stained, 

"You mustn't cry," said Maria, and tried to touch the child, who 
shrank back in fear. "Won't you tell me why you're crying?" 

The infant shook her head emphatically but stopped crying. 
Her gray cat's-eyes looked at Maria timidly. Then in a sudden 
access of confidence she showed Maria her leg. There was a blue 
bruise on her knee. 

"Did you fall down?" asked Maria. The child nodded. Maria 
knelt down and took the little creature in her arms. She looked 
around her in search of a bit of cloth and then pushed the nearest 
door open. It led into a neglected-looking kitchen. "Is there anyone 
here?" called Maria, but there was no reply. 

Maria sat the child on a chair. She found a dirty towel and 
after a longer search a basin into which she poured water and 
wet the towel. The child had become quite quiet and gazed at 
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Maria with wide-open eyes. Maria laid the wet towel on the sore 
place. 

"All right?" asked Maria. 

"All right," said the child. 

"You must be very careful, do you hear?" said Maria. 

"She needs to be looked after," said a voice from the kitchen 
door, "but there's no one here to see to her." 

Maria saw a middle-sized man in shabby workman's clothes 
with tired eyes looking out of an anxious face. He did not seem 
particularly surprised at finding Maria there. 

"Where is her mother?" asked Maria. 

"Gone," said the man, "a week ago with a truck driver. Lovely 
child, isn't she?" 

"Yes," said Maria mechanically. She had not got over her 
astonishment at what the man had said. 

"The mother was lovely too," he said, "but too pretty for this 
place and too fine for our work, you understand?" Maria nodded; 
she had understood the man's words but hadn't quite grasped the 
sense of them. 

"You are good," said the child. "Stay here." 

It was nine-thirty when the British ambassador's arrival was 
announced to the Federal Foreign Minister. 

The Foreign Minister hastened to receive the ambassador, 
whom he had recently described in a press release as a diplomat 
for whom he had a high regard. The Foreign Minister, who had 
always taken a lot of trouble to keep up appearances and conform 
to protocol, went to meet his visitor and escorted him with friendly 
words into his office. 

Her Majesty's ambassador received his host's greeting with 
measured courtesy. His reserved manner, which had a beneficially 
cooling effect on the hearty bourgeois atmosphere of the Federal 
capital, was more reserved than ever. 

"I have the honor," he announced, "to hand you a note from 
my government" 

The Foreign Minister assured him of the interest he attached to 
any expression of Her Majesty's Government's opinion. The am- 
bassador then presented the document, a note verbale, which ran 
as follows: 
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"Her Majesty's government has learned that during the past 
night agents of organizations connected with the government of 
the Federal Republic have sought to incite the workers to strike 
in various places in the German Democratic Republic. 

"Her Majesty's government wishes to draw the attention of the 
Federal government to these facts and express the hope that the 
Federal government will do everything in their power to prevent 
similar acts in the future. 

"At the same time Her Majesty's government wishes to notify 
the Federal government that Her Majesty's troops stationed in 
Federal territory have been given notice to evacuate that territory, 
if it should transpire that the Federal government is becoming 
involved in events occurring on the territory of the German 
Democratic Republic. 

"By this warning Her Majesty's government wishes to make it 
clear that it does not propose to allow itself to be dragged into 
any conflict between the two German states." 

After reading the note attentively the Foreign Minister said, 
"I must admit that I find this document unusual, without wishing 
to suggest that Her Majesty's government has not carefully sifted 
the evidence for its statements or to call in question its good 
faith." 

"I am not the author of the document, merely the messenger 
who transmits it to you," said the ambassador, "but I should like 
to state expressly that my own views coincide exactly with those 
of my government. There is no doubt that there do exist organiza- 
tions, some of them associated with the government, others un- 
officially supported, and others merely tolerated, whose existence 
at certain times would not be unjustified, but which constitute a 
grave danger in a situation like the present" 

"I respect your views," said the Foreign Minister, "without being 
able to agree with them unconditionally. I shall lay this note 
verbale before the Cabinet without delay." 

"I feel sure," said the British ambassador in conclusion, "that 
the Chancellor will take appropriate measures with his character- 
istic energy." 

Isolde and Peter strolled past the remnants of the Church of 
Remembrance, whose ruined state gave a fresh meaning to its 
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name. Then they went to the zoo, where they wanted to see the 
outlandish fish in the basement tanks of the aquarium. 

"It's really funny," said Peter thoughtfully, "to thmV of this 
Herr Beck saying to your mother, *Come to me to the blacka- 
moors in Africa or the coffee-colored people in South America,* 
and of our going with her." 

"Listen, Peter, there's nothing to laugh at in a thing that con- 
cerns me so closely," said Isolde, holding his hand very tightly. 
"Remember you are not going out into the world on Herr Beck's 
account but on mine.'* 

"Yes, you're right," agreed Peter, and he laid the hand that 
was clasping his on his breast and covered it with his other hand. 

Some passers-by smiled at these two young people who had so 
obviously forgotten where they were. 

Isolde and Peter did not see the people, who gathered together 
in groups and started to discuss the situation and then formed 
ranks and marched off. Politics did not interest them. They even 
passed the entrance to the aquarium without noticing it. 

"Yes, and don't forget your mother," said Peter. "I'm fond of 
her too." 

"You're the best and dearest boy in the world." 

Peter blushed. No one had ever been so good to him as Isolde 
was now. She was a wonderful being and she made him happy 
and proud. 

"All the same," he said after a pause, "I wonder if we oughtn't 
to tell your mother that I'm coming with you?" 

"Peter," said Isolde, "are you coming with me or with my 
mother?" 

"With both of you." 

"Then leave everything to me. It's quite enough for Mother to 
have to deal with these investigators. We'll settle our own prob- 
lems by ourselves." 

"Yesterday," said G.M., the Deputy Prime Minister of the 
German Democratic Republic, as he discussed the situation with 
Michael Reiners, "yesterday it was just a case of requesting the 
responsible West German politicians to observe a sort of neutral 
attitude but today something much more drastic is needed. The 
Federal government must officially announce that it desires no 
demonstrations and that it dissociates itself from any movement 
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of rebellion in the Eastern Zone in fact that it would frown 
severely on any such movement" 

On this occasion the only other person sitting with the minister 
was a close friend, a deputy belonging to the same self-styled 
Liberal Party. The idea of a large gathering had been given up 
at Reiners* express wish. It was important to be able to speak 
frankly and Reiners himself was determined to do so. 

"I find that what you want me to tell my people is absolutely 
absurd." 

"My dear Dr. Reiners," said the Deputy Prune Minister 
emphatically, "the whole situation is absurd. I have been instructed 
to tell you the facts without reserve. So listen to me. In nearly 
all the larger towns of Saxony the workers have declared a sit- 
down strike. They have barricaded themselves in their factories 
against the armed guards. This wave of strikes is spreading rapidly 
through the other towns of the zone. Attempts have been made to 
stage silent marches and the demonstrators have been dispersed." 

"By whom?" asked Michael Reiners. 

"By the police, the People's Army, and by units of the Soviet 
troops." 

"That's bad," said Reiners. "Has there been bloodshed?" 

The minister nodded. "Yes," he said quietly, "people have been 
killed in Dresden and in Leipzig." 

"That is murder," said Reiners. 

"Self-defense," said G.M. 

"Do you approve of such action?" asked Reiners with a certain 
asperity. "If you do, then we have nothing more to say to one 
another." 

The other man did not react to this question. He hastened to 
say, "And even if it is murder, Dr. Reiners, you must not forget 
those people who have incited the masses. Let me remind you of 
the provocative radio commentaries, the activities of agents, the 
secret arrangements with traitors and saboteurs and, at this 
moment, of the mass meeting before the Schoneberger Rathaus." 

"This gathering is being carefully cordoned off," said Reiners. 
"None of the participants are being allowed to approach the 
boundary of the sector." 

"But that alone is not enough," cried G.M. "Those are half- 
measures. The West German government and all the West German 
statesmen must not only dissociate themselves from the movement, 
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they must condemn it and they must do this sharply and de- 
cisively." 

"Impossible," said Reiners indignantly. "You and your friends 
are asking us to be disloyal and treacherous. You allow your- 
selves to act anyhow and from us you demand understanding, 
insight, and even self-sacrifice." 

"In that case it will come to murder," said G.M. despairingly. 
"And all of you will be the guilty ones if more blood flows, in 
ever increasing streams." 

"Doctor," said Charley, after Reiners had given him an account 
of his conversation with G.M., "what a terrible mess! It seems 
that a few hundred poor, credulous creatures must die just be- 
cause two governments have gone so far that they can no longer 
get back to their point of departure one has shot too soon and 
the other has spoken too loud, or promised too much, take it as 
you will." 

"Well, you cannot criticize the attitude of the Federal govern- 
ment" 

"Of course not," agreed Charley with grim emphasis. "And the 
attitude of the government of the East Zone can't be criticized 
either from the viewpoint of their officials. But what does one 
mean by the phrase 'can't criticize'? And now there's something 
111 tell you that you don't know yet and that I have learned 
from the general. While order has to some extent been restored 
in Poland, things have begun to hum in Prague. The most im- 
portant points of the city are occupied by the police. And to 
make things worse Czechoslovak troops are moving to the west 
and have been reported on the East German frontier." 

"That's awful news," said Reiners gloomily, "I really don't know 
what will happen now. It would seem that the only course for 
Western Germany to pursue is to appeal to the good sense of 
the people and urge them to renounce their claim to help their 
fellow Germans, which is tantamount to treachery." 

"Try it and see what happens," cried Charley skeptically. "In 
this country loyalty is the essence of honor. And here people are 
ready to die for honor, even if they bring the whole world down 
with them." 

"Perhaps we shall be taking parts in the tragedy, but we are 
not the producers," said Reiners. 
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"No, but America is, I hear you say. America that has attacked 
poor unhappy Germany and overpowered her and thrown a hand- 
some chunk of her territory to the Soviet to eat. No, don't say 
that, Doctor, or you will turn your German tragedy into a local 
farce. Shall I tell you what would be the best, speediest, and 
most thorough solution? Don't have a fit, it's quite simple. The 
Americans and the Soviets should combine to put both the Ger- 
man governments on ice for a spell, and start from the beginning 
again." 

"Not that!" cried Michael Reiners. "We haven't really re- 
covered from the last catastrophe and a relapse now would be 
devastating. It would take away the last remnant of our con- 
sciousness of being a state." 

"Even that wouldn't be as bad as a world in ruins," said 
Charley, out of humor. 

But then when he saw how upset Reiners was he gave a con- 
ciliatory smile and slapped the German cordially on the shoulder 
as he asked, "Can you think of another solution, my friend?" 

"Perhaps," said Michael wearily, "perhaps I can." 

Ruth Winters believed she had discovered the only possible 
means of protecting Wolf Beck against unpleasant surprises, in 
other words Bernhardt, and that was never to leave his side. Now, 
while he was telephoning to his business friends, she stayed in 
front of the booth and waited. She was resolved to interpose her- 
self between Beck and Bernhardt, between her hopeful future and 
her menacing past 

He found the persistence with which she accompanied him al- 
most touching. Constance had never shown anything like it. Wolf 
smiled through the glass door at Ruth and then blew her a kiss 
for hi' a most unusual gesture. She kissed her fingers to him 
in return. 

Then she walked across the red carpet to the next room, for 
she had seen Bernhardt standing there. 

"Well, how are things going?" he asked. His well-proportioned 
face now seemed to her smooth and expressionless, but exciting 
in a repulsively primitive way. 

"You can't stay here," she said, "he mustn't see us together." 

"But isn't he aware that we know one another?" 

"You were very imprudent at breakfast," said Ruth. "Of course 
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I told him that we knew one another, but he obviously doesn't 
know how well." 

"He won't learn that from me," said Bernhardt, adding, "un- 
less you force me to tell him." 

Ruth Winters smiled mechanically at the empty film-star face, 
which now chilled her. My God, she thought, the same face she 
had so often allowed to lie on hers. That handsome, ever smiling 
face with the tired cynical eyes, the luxuriant eyebrows, and the 
row of bared teeth like a horse she had kissed it, felt it on her 
breast, and fondled it with her hands. The memory filled her with 
disgust. 

She began to wish once more that this man might no longer 
exist. She had never wished it with such burning violence. If he 
died the whole past would die with him the past with its memo- 
ries of panting breathlessness, tortured passion, and sweat-drenched 
exhaustion. 

"I'm doing what I can," she said. "I'm preparing him gradually. 
He has so much business here; he will be glad to find someone 
to take some of it off his hands." 

"When?" asked Bernhardt. 

"Tomorrow, or the day after," she said, "You mustn't get im- 
patient." 

"Today," he said. 

"Not so fast, please." 

"Today at noon," said Bernhardt obstinately, "not an hour 
later." 

"You mustn't precipitate things," said Ruth, "it might be 
dangerous." 

"For whom?" 

Ruth bit her lip and forced herself to remain quiet and calm. 
She looked quickly into the corridor with its line of telephone 
booths. "You must be patient," she said hastily. "Go now, I be- 
lieve he's coming." 

The decorative man made an exaggerated bow and withdrew 
like a tennis champion from the scene of his victory. Ruth turned 
sharply around and returned to the corridor, where she found 
that Wolf had just finished telephoning. 

"Normal business is developing without any complications," he 
said cheerfully, "and very satisfactorily too." 

"I'm glad for you." 
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"And moreover," said Wolf, putting his arm around her 
shoulder, "several new, unexpected, and very promising business 
deals seem likely to materialize.** 

"Does that mean we'll have to postpone our journey?" 
**I don't know yet. We'll have to wait and see. Besides, it looks 
as if I couldn't avoid another interview with one of these secret 
policemen. They are polite but don't allow themselves to be put 
off* I owe this to my friend Michael Reiners. He is a big shot, 
you know, but that very fact is not without danger to those around 
him." 

At 11 A.M. the American city commandant cabled his hourly 
report to Washington. This report, to judge by the wording of the 
early part of it, seemed fairly soothing. However it ended with 
the sentence, "In West Berlin things seem to be working toward 
a catastrophe." 

The following was the full text: 

"The mass meeting in front of the Schoneberger Rathaus is 
proceeding in comparative calm. Thanks to the strong cordon of 
German police, the crowd has shown no signs of moving from 
the Rudolf Wilde Platz to the East Sector. 

"Other demonstrations, staged by persons as yet unknown, have 
been started in other quarters of the city. 

"At this moment a procession numbering at least five hundred 
persons is marching from Wedding through Mufler Strasse and 
Chaussee Strasse in the direction of the frontier. 

"Another body of demonstrators who, after collecting in the 
Ernst Reuter Platz, marched down June 17th Street toward the 
Brandenburg Gate has now arrived at the Soviet memorial im- 
mediately in front of the Brandenburg Gate. 

"The British city commandant has thrown a cordon of military 
police around the memorial. 

"In order to avoid showing American units in the streets of 
Berlin I have been compelled to send two companies of German 
Pioneers to strengthen the forces of order at the Brandenburg 
Gate. 

"The demonstrators no longer listen to the warnings of the 
German police. Some policemen have been knocked down. 

"In West Berlin things seem to be working toward a catastrophe." 
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"I must go on my way," said Maria, somewhat reluctantly. 

The man in the kitchen nodded. The child's eyes were full of 
tears. She put her hands behind her and drew back a little. 

"Quiet now," said the man, and laid his hand awkwardly on 
the child's head. "The lady has been very nice to you. You ought 
to thank her, but you mustn't cry." 

"Thank you," said the child. 

"Give the lady your hand." She shook her head violently and 
moved farther back. "Don't think the child is ungrateful," said the 
man slowly. "She's just frightened and suspicious since her mother 
ran away." 

"You should take more care of her," said Maria. 

"That's not so simple," said the man. "It's true the farm is small, 
but it's a full day's work for a man to see to things. It brings 
in very little. If I have to look after the child I have less time 
to work and then we won't earn enough to keep ourselves alive." 

"You need someone to help you," said Maria. 

"Quite right," said the man, "but I can't find anyone. I could 
keep and feed a maid, but I couldn't afford to give her wages as 
well. A wife would be the cheapest, but the one I had found life 
here too miserable and I couldn't easily find another to look after 
the child and live in this poor little house. You know the women 
of today can't live without the movies. They must always have 
something to give them a change. But there's nothing of that sort 
here, not for miles. On the road there are nothing but cars and 
trucks driving by, and none of the passengers hears the child cry- 
ing. The noise of the motors prevents that. But neither do I hear 
the motorists any longer; I'm so accustomed to them that I don't 
notice them. But my wife, she heard the cars all the time. She 
used to look at them and think about them and one day she got 
into one of them and drove away." 

"There are other women," said Maria. 

"Those who come by on bicycles are getting fewer and fewer," 
said the man, trying to smile. 

"I would like to stay," said Maria, looking at the child, "but 
I must be getting on. Perhaps on my way back . . ." 

"When?" said the little girl. 

"I don't know yet, little one," said Maria. 

"Soon?" asked the child. 
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"Maybe," said Maria, and laid her hand gently on the child's 
head. Then she went out 

"You are a good person," said the man with an effort, as he 
accompanied her to her bicycle in front of the door. 

Maria explained that she did not really know whether she 
would come back. She had spoken as she had to calm the child. 
"But," she went on, "she will forget me very quickly. And so 
you have no reason to call me good." 

"But you are good," insisted the man, "and I don't say that to 
praise you but just to warn you. Don't trust anyone. That is all 
that life has taught me, for in the end you will be alone. You'll 
have used yourself up and your sorrows will have multiplied be- 
cause you trusted someone." 

"You ought not to speak like that,* 5 said Maria, pushing her 
bicycle out onto the road. "After all you have the child." 

"That's just it," said the man in a hard voice. "This child has 
her mother's blood, her mother's eyes, and her hair and her chin. 
She will grow up in misery and when she has become a woman she 
will leave me and misery behind. Do you understand, for this 
child her father and misery will be one and the same thing. Well, 
be off with you now and don't run into bad luck." 

The theorists of Chance are legion. For them everything that 
happens has a thousand causes. 

For what happened that morning in Berlin soon after eleven 
o'clock to be exact at nine minutes past eleven one might find 
a whole chain of persons directly guilty, or involved in guilt, or 
innocently responsible. 

But you might also blame the person responsible for leaving 
the stone in the street. 

This was no larger than a pigeon's egg. It was smooth, xound, 
and good for throwing. There was no difficulty in throwing it 
twenty-five yards to the spot where a Soviet soldier was standing. 
He was on guard in front of the Red Army war memorial, the 
one in the Western Sector of Berlin. 

Anyhow one of our contemporaries trod on the stone. Then he 
bent down, picked it up, and eventually threw it. 

No one knew the man who threw the stone. A few professed 
to have seen him but did not know his name and could not say 
what he looked like, where he lived, or where he came from. 
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With regard to the motives that had prompted this stone throw- 
ing, the most varied assertions were made sometimes with un- 
shakable dogmatism. 

According to these, the stone thrower was either: (a) an un- 
balanced fanatic with pseudo-religious motives; or (b) a victim 
of fascist hate propaganda who had run amok; or (c) a member 
of a Western terrorist gang working to order; or (d) a member 
of an Eastern terrorist gang working to order; or (e) a silly boy 
who had played hooky from school; or (/) a respectable elderly 
gentleman who at the sight of a Soviet soldier had lost the self- 
control he had been sedulously maintaining since the day when 
he had been forced to assist at the rape of his daughter by 
Russian soldiers; or (g) a hysterical woman. 

Other explanations were also forthcoming. 

But all this did not alter the fact that the stone had been 
thrown. It struck a Soviet soldier on the cheekbone, breaking the 
skin and causing a trickle of blood to flow. Ten seconds later 
nine dead men were lying on the flagstones. But that was only 
the beginning. 

It was nine minutes after eleven. 

Ten minutes previously the demonstrators had wished to ex- 
press their feelings and to say what had to be said sooner or 
later. They expressed themselves in the following words: "Don't 
throw your weight around in our Berlin." 

The procession marched along June 17th Street. It grew longer 
and broader as it went. Finally, by the time it had pushed up to 
the Soviet memorial, it numbered more than two thousand march- 
ers. And once more the old question was asked in tones partly 
ironical and partly provocative. 

"Why have a Soviet memorial in Berlin and, if at all, why, of 
an places, in West Berlin?" 

The demonstrators pushed against the cordon that the British 
military police had drawn around the memorial. The crowd pressed 
on from behind and pushed aside the Britons, who were struggling 
toughly and silently to stem the tide. 

The two Soviet sentries stood with their legs apart and stared 
at the crowd that was pressing toward them. They lowered the 
muzzles of their automatic pistols. The crowd halted and cries of 
abuse came from the rear. 
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The soldiers did not understand a word and that helped them 
to keep calm. But by now they had screwed up their eyes and 
were gripping their pistols convulsively. 

Then the stone was thrown. 

Almost immediately bright yellow spurts of flame came stutter- 
ing from the muzzles of the pistols. The crowd roared and the dry 
crackle of firearms was drowned by their shouts of rage. Four 
thousand feet stamped up to the memorial. 

Nine demonstrators were killed and seventeen severely wounded. 
The two Soviet guards were trampled to death by the crowd. 

11 :30 A.M. The American city commandant's report to Wash- 
ington concluded as follows: 

"The British military police succeeded in taking the officer on 
guard duty and the eight remaining Soviet soldiers into protective 
custody. The crowd then started marching toward the Brandenburg 
Gate with the intention of pulling down the Red flag, as they did 
in 1953. The German police, who were forced to use their sticks, 
were overrun. When the crowd got near the gate, the People's 
Police opened fire. 

"The number of victims is not yet known. My British colleague 
has decided to turn out a battalion of the Welsh Guards and to 
strengthen the cordon around the Tiergarten. 

"The German police and the French military police succeeded 
in diverting a procession of demonstrators. But this procession is 
now making for the Tiergarten." 

When Constance returned from her morning stroll she found 
Henry Engel sitting in the halL It was just after midday, but 
Henry was breakfasting. By him stood Friebe. 

"I won't see the American,'* said Engel crossly. "Tell him there's 
no sense in his remaining here. His checkbook doesn't interest 
me and I'm not going to hand him our new formulas." 

"This time he's brought a sort of bodyguard with him," said 
Friebe, "a gigantic young man." 

"Well, you can show him our shooting gallery,** said Henry, 
"and give him a lesson in pistol shooting perhaps that will make 
him shrink a bit That's all I'm ready to do for my American 
firm for the time being." 
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Friebe nodded and seemed to enjoy the prospect of staging a 
little comedy. As he went out he greeted Constance in audible 
tones so that Henry was bound to hear him. 

"A good friendship," he said as he cut himself a slice of ham, 
"allows people to live their own lives. It's only lovers who want to 
domesticate one another." 

"What a lovely home you have here," said Constance, trying 
to give him the impression that she had not taken in his words. 
"You are truly to be envied." 

*Tve been lucky," he said, devoting himself to his breakfast. 

"You are always trying to minimize everything," declared Con- 
stance, sitting down by his side and helping herself to a piece 
of ham from his plate. "You must surely admit that you are an 
exceptional man." 

"What's that?" cried Henry. "Why, I'm a coolie like everyone 
else. These so-called exceptional men, at whom the people stare 
like rabbits at a snake, are the accidental product of favorable 
circumstances." 

"I too?" asked Constance indignantly. 

"Of course, you too," said Henry Engel without hesitating. 
"You are an unusually beautiful woman, but there are a few 
dozen others no less beautiful. You have talent, but a lot of 
painters have too. You have a sure feeling for gentle nuances and 
the ability to express your romantic dreaminess on canvas. Our 
robust age enjoys looking at your pictures. You're profiting from 
the boom in water colors, just as I am from the fact that my 
particular mixture of physics and chemistry is much in demand 
just now." 

"I have long given up taking you seriously," said Constance. 

"It's high time you learned not to take your contemporaries too 
seriously/' asserted Henry, who seemed to enjoy this conversation. 
"Most people have a false line of vision. They either look up to 
people or down on people they ought to take a level view of 
their fellows." 

"That pine copse on the slope of the meadow is a marvel," 
said Constance to change the subject. 

"What do we amount to anyhow?" cried Henry, unwilling to be 
diverted from his theme. "Before the war I had a hard time making 
a living. During the war I had to march with the others and after 
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the war I experimented on an empty stomach. I might have 
equally well vegetated in prison or done business in scrap iron 
or egg powder. But no! My knowledge of chemistry and physics 
gave me a lucky break. I discovered a few formulas that suited 
the spirit of the age and were hungrily seized upon by industry 
and I was a made man." 

'Today you might be running great research laboratories.** 

"You've got that from Wolf Beck* He knows how to earn money 
but not how to live. If he, and perhaps you too, could have 
arranged my life for me, I should now be boss of a series of 
research institutions a darling of the press, a television character 
with a luxurious villa, an illuminated swimming pool, and il- 
lustrious weekend guests." 

"Would that be so bad?" 

"It would be frightful Life would be a continuous grind. I 
should be the prey of businessmen, the press, and friends on the 
make. Bored by empty chatter and frayed by inanities. No 
private life that's no life at alL" 

"It's pure pride that makes you talk like that," said Constance 
with conviction. "You live behind the shelter of a high wall." 

"Which I have built myself." 

"And you're always trying to persuade me that you alone are 
right and to make me realize how very wrong I am." 

"Don't let us revive past memories," said Henry Engel quietly 
but firmly. He looked keenly at her. "You must not talk as 
though we were lovers. We once were, and we parted, after 
mature reflection. But now you are my guest and you have been 
entrusted to me by my Mends the only ones I possess. Don't 
let us forget that." 

"How lovely it is here," said Constance, "and what a perfect 
spot you have chosen for your home." 

"I have a bit of land and a house," said Henry, evidently 
pleased by the change of subject "I have realized the dream of 
my youth. Many others could have done the same if life had 
run normally for them. But the state swallows up their earnings 
and war completes their ruin, or preparations for war, which are 
based on the principle that the state is there to enable its citizens 
to earn their livelihood in peace." 

"Let's talk about your garden." 
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"What folly," said Henry, not to be put off. "Look at the 
nations pouring billions of marks down the drain on military 
equipment. They spend huge sums on barracks, motor vehicles, 
rifles, guns, aircraft, bombs, and ships of war which might have 
been spent on schools, streets, parks, theaters, art galleries, and 
hospitals. The world would be a great garden but for these 
damned armies/* 

"The roses in your garden are in splendid bloom, Henry." 

"The world's a madhouse," cried Henry. "They are yanking 
millions of men out of factories, farms, offices, nursery gardens, 
and workshops, and sticking them into uniform. In Russia you'll 
hardly find a man with two suits in his cupboard or a stomach 
full of food, while in America they've got enough to appease the 
hunger of the whole world, if they wished to. But what's happen- 
ing? Each side is lying in wait for the other." 

"I like listening to you when you talk like that," said Constance. 
"Then you look almost like a child." 

Henry was quite glad that she had broken the thread of his 
discourse. "Let's go into the garden," he said, "and I'll cut a 
bunch of roses for you, but no red ones." 

"General," said Charley to the American city commandant, "if 
you don't wake up Washington immediately, I shall make a public 
stink." 

"I'd be interested to know what you want Washington to do." 

"Give you a free hand, of course, because if you don't take 
hold of things soon you're lost you and the prestige of America 
in Central Europe." 

"Read that," said the general. "It arrived at twelve-thirty 
that is, less than half an hour ago." 

He took a telegram from his desk and handed it to Charley. 
It was from Washington and read as follows: 

"By agreement between ourselves, the United Kingdom, and 
the French Republic, the three Allied powers are to assume full 
powers in West Berlin. The Federal government has concurred. 

"As senior ranking general you are appointed governor with 
the British and French city commandants militarily under your 
orders. 

"You are at once to issue an order forbidding meetings and 
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demonstrations, and with the assistance of the German police to 
prevent all further violations of the city frontier.** 

"Fine! Get a move on, Governor," said Charley happily, "as 
quickly and thoroughly as you can," 

2 P.M. The Soviet government published a note of protest 
addressed to the governments of the U.S.A., England, and France. 

This note, which was in the form of an ultimatum, demanded 
that the three powers should take immediate steps to prevent 
Fascist elements from West Berlin from crossing the boundary line 
and warned the powers that the Soviet government would regard 
failure to comply with this demand as a threat to its security. 

2 P.M. The three Western governments published simultane- 
ously in Washington, Paris, and London a note addressed to the 
Soviet Union. In this note the three Western governments informed 
the Soviet Union that they had assumed full powers in West 
Berlin with the object of preserving peace and order* They once 
more demanded of the Soviet Union the withdrawal of all units of 
the People's Army from East Berlin. It was proposed in the note 
that a meeting should be held at 5 P.M. between the recently 
appointed Allied governor and the Soviet city commandant of 
East Berlin. 

Wolf Beck had greatly enjoyed his lunch at The Bunch of 
Blue Grapes. They had had eel soup cooked in the Hamburg 
fashion, baktfS lobster Marseillaise, steamed kidneys in Madeira 
sauce. With their food they had drunk a bottle of Eschendorfer 
Eulengrube 1953, Spaflese a wine that had received a silver 
medal. 

Now Wolf Beck drank a vodka as he smoked a light Sumatra 
cigar. He looked contentedly across at Ruth, who was peering 
into her compact and correcting with her little finger a tiny fault 
in the alignment of her lipstick. 

"The food was good," he said. 

"For my part, I hope it will prove to have been my last meal 
in Hamburg," said Ruth, trying to sound not too serious. 

"You're very impatient" 

"Yes, I'm full of expectation, Wolf. Will you be able to finish 
your business today?" 
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"My routine business could be concluded with a single telephone 
call," said he, pulling at his cigar. 

'Then why don't you do it?" 

"As long as such deals are left open those people who have 
an interest in concluding them are ready to make concessions, to 
drop hints of various kinds. In this way I have already heard of 
four or five other deals that might become worth while, if certain 
conditions improved just a little." 

"What conditions, Wolf?" 

Wolf Beck seemed not to have heard this question. He looked 
across at the open window, through which came the voice of a 
newsboy shouting: "Special edition of the Morgenpost. Thirty-two 
dead in Berlin. Morgenpost extra special. Excitement in Berlin!" 

Wolf beckoned to a waiter and told him to get hi a copy of 
the paper, and while the waiter was gone Wolf devoted himself 
to his cigar, which didn't seem to be drawing properly. He rolled 
its waist carefully between his fingers, and while he was thus 
employed he failed to notice that Ruth suddenly looked up with 
an angry, almost frightened expression and then, after looking at 
frim for a second, made a swift, defensive gesture. 

"I hope I'm not intruding," said a resonant voice. Wolf Beck 
looked up surprised. By the table stood the same luxury edition of 
the species Man whose appearance in the breakfast room had at 
once amused and irritated him. Wolf raised his eyebrows and gazed 
at the ornamental creature with a certain interest. "I did not wish 
to miss a chance of greeting madame," said Bernhardt 

"Good day," said Ruth Winters. And thougji she said it politely 
her voice had such a forbidding undertone that Wolf Beck this 
time looked at her observantly. 

The handsome man bowed over Ruth's stiffly extended hand and 
kissed it. Movie stuff, thought Wolf. 

Then he turned to the special edition of the Morgenpost, which 
the waiter had put on the table in front of him, and quickly 
skimmed through the first paragraph, which was printed in thick 
black type. 

The number of dead following the recent boundary incident has 
now risen to thirty-two. As already reported, the American city 
commandant took over the administration in West Berlin at 1 P.M. 
Tremendous tension reigns in the city. Everywhere people are 
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standing in groups discussing the situation excitedly. From every 
house a loudspeaker is blaring.'* 

"May I be permitted to introduce myself to Herr Beck?" said the 
ornamented man with an unctuous smile. 

Beck registered two points: the man knew his name and he 
called Ruth du* He heard Ruth mention a name but didn't catch it 

Wolf bowed casually and said, "You'd better sit down with us.'* 
He said this rather absent-mindedly as the special edition of the 
Morgenpost claimed his attention. He went on to read: 

"The two West Berlin radio stations are broadcasting every 
quarter of an hour an appeal by the Senate calling on the Popula- 
tion to preserve peace and order and to obey the instructions of 
the Allied governor." 

"I really did not wish to disturb you,** said the obsequious but 
determined Bernhardt as he sat down. 

There was an embarrassed silence which Wolf had no intention 
of breaking. He turned once more to his newspaper, in which he 
now read the following* 

"The situation in the Eastern Zone is unclear. There are no 
reports of demonstrations, but it appears that in most towns factory 
workers and personnel are still on strike.** 

"It gives me particular pleasure to make your acquaintance," 
said the ornamental man respectfully. "Ruth has already told me 
so much about you." 

"Is that so?" said Wolf, beginning to listen and pushing his 
newspaper to one side. "So people have been talking about me, 
have they? What have they been saying?" 

Isolde and Peter sat on a bench in one of the lower rooms of the 
aquarium. They looked long and silently at the glass walls behind 
which opalescent, exotic fish were swimming. 

"Why is it," asked Peter at last, "that our fishes are not so 
beautiful?" 

"Perhaps,*' said Isolde after long deliberation, "the South Ameri- 
cans would find our fishes prettier than theirs." 

Peter said nothing for a long time. The fish floated dumb and 
relaxed behind the glass. Isolde noticed that Peter was clasping her 
more closely all the time. 

"Isolde, 9 * he said, "I don't want you to seem beautiful to the 
South Americans. I'd rather we stayed in Berlin." 
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Isolde laughed quietly, fearing to break the magic stillness of the 
place: he felt her shoulders shaking under his arm. Then she said, 
"Peter, it does no harm at all if I please a lot of people. The great 
thing is that you alone of all of them please me.** 

"That's true," said Peter. 

The aquarium at the zoo was almost empty. The young couple 
had the feeling that they were all alone. They knew nothing of the 
things that were happening a mile or two away. They perceived 
nothing of the people's indignant excitement. They had no inkling 
that there was a pile of dead bodies lying in a corner of a hall not 
far away from them. None of those things concerned them. 

"Come," said Peter, "let* s go up to where the snakes are.** 

"UgjhP* cried Isolde, pretending to be afraid. 

Peter put his arm around her with a sweeping gesture and so they 
climbed the steps together into the upper story. Isolde clung close 
to him as if she sought his protection. That pleased him greatly. 

"Look,*' he cried gayly, "a snake!** 

"That's not a snake," said Isolde, laughing, "it's a garden hose.* 5 

They both laughed and looked at one another. They found it 
heavenly to be together. And they found the world lovely because 
they were together. And they swore to one another that for them 
the world would always be lovely. 

"Look,** called Peter, "there's another hose.** 

"That's not a hose,*' said Isolde, "thafs a snake.** 

And they tried to suppress their laughter and the effort made 
them red in the face. And they rocked against one another and 
almost choked with suppressed laughter. Even a crocodile raised its 
astonished head and gazed at them with weary, indulgent eyes. 

"Ah! How happy I am,'* said Isolde. 

Corporal Schulz-Schwerin was lying with several comrades in the 
shade of a fir tree. Their unit was engaged in a field exercise and 
his section was in reserve. One of the men was on lookout duty and 
the rest lay in the shadow and looked at the sky. 

"It's really a curious thing," said Schulz-Schwerin, "that on 
the other side of the frontier men who speak the same language as 
we do are being incited to march against us. I find the thought 
depressing." 

"Then think of something else," said the soldier next to him, 
annoyed at being disturbed in the middle of a lovely nap. "Think of 
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your operas, for instance; only, for God's sake, don't sing them.** 

"Identity of language creates no tie," said Schulz-Schwerin, deep 
in thought. "More important is what papers and what books one 
reads and what films one sees. TMlmann is more worth while than 
Dillinger, the Boss of the Gangsters; Lenin is more important than 
Sigmund Freud and I prefer Ulanova to Marilyn Monroe." 

"That's a matter of taste," said the soldier next to him cheerfully. 

"Rather of one's moral attitude and one's political convictions." 

"I should have thought it depended on one having a chance to 
see her," said the soldier, unable to get away from Marilyn. 

"Have you two nothing else to worry about?" called a corporal 
from the back of the group as he spread a blue handkerchief over 
his face as a sun shield. 

"We weren't talking to you," said Schulz-Schwerin with annoy- 
ance. 

The soldier he addressed farted loudly* He said, "Modern 
music," and everybody laughed. 

Then another man propped himself on his elbow and, winking 
across at Schulz-Schwerin, said, "As we're talking about music 
what do you think of jazz?" 

"Jazz is decadent," declared Schulz-Schwerin. "This species of 
music was justified in its origins, which had a social revolutionary 
character in the songs of the Negro slaves for example. But since 
then unscrupulous businessmen have turned it into a kind of drug 
for the masses, based on primitive rhythms." 

"Very interesting," said the soldier. "So you don't like this kind 
of music?" 

"I certainly don't," said the opera fan. 

'Well, let's just suppose you're in a bar in which jazz is being 
played " 

"Impossible," broke in Schulz-Schwerin. "I would never fre- 
quent a place of that sort." 

"Let me finish supposing you are in such a place because 
there's a girl there whom you want to get to know better. But this 
girl is strictly chaperoned by an aunt or something like that. But 
you have a chance of getting at her by asking her to dance with yon. 
Now, tell the truth, Schulz in such a case, would you dance to 
jazz?" 

"What a question!" cried Schulz-Schwerin. "Of course I 
wouldn't" 
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"Not even if it was your only chance of talking to a particularly 
nice girl?" 

"You couldn't expect a nice girl to frequent a place where deca- 
dent music was played," said Schulz-Schwerin with disarming logic. 

"Why, man," said one of his companions, '"you talk just like they 
write in our newspapers." 

As to what constitutes the duty of a good German, different 
governments have different views therefore there are at least two 
views on this subject in Germany at present. 

But each government has an opposition, official in one case, 
illegal in the other. That represents already four attitudes toward 
the duties of Germans. To these you must add the opinions of the 
churches, the unions, and the outsiders. 

It is, for instance, supposed to be the duty of a good German to 
defend his homeland. But is it or is it not his duty to fire on other 
Germans, meaning of course those who belong to the wrong 
homeland? This question was once answered by Kaiser Wilhelm 
with an unforgettable affirmative if ordered to fire on his parents 
and his brothers a man must do so. 

Some representatives of the West German government have said 
the same thing, and so, of course, have the people on the other side. 
However no comparisons should on any account be drawn be- 
tween the two governments they both would strongly oppose such 
a thing. 

Accordingly we find that democrats of good will and militant 
Communists equally lay claim to the soul of the German, let alone 
arrogant monarchists, discontented nationalists of a brownish tinge, 
and idealistic or lying or helpless or credulous Europeans or regjon- 
alists of every shade. 

The result of all this is uncertainty and insecurity. And that 
makes loaded rifles go off very easily, but not always in the direc- 
tion that the suppliers have anticipated. 

Thus at three o'clock the agent G 73 released from his trans- 
mitter a report that caused two emotions to surge up in the hearts 
of his hearers triumph and anxiety. The report was as follows: 

"Fighting has taken place at the Zeiss works at Jena. The indus- 
trial guards and two companies of the detachment of the People's 
Army stationed in the town have gone over to the strikers in the 
works. This puts the workers in possession of weapons and during 
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the last hour they have been defending themselves against detach- 
ments of the People's Police, who have been brought up from 
Weimar." 

Martin had stopped in Nuremberg, attracted by the toys he saw 
in the shopwindows there. He was particularly interested in the 
dolls. He leaned his bicycle against a pillar in a street outside the 
center of the town and walked along the pavement to a shop that 
displayed dolls of a kind he had never seen before. They looked as 
if they were made of porous indiarubber, painted or maybe 
branded in a small range of colors. If such a process were possi- 
ble it would speed up production and reduce prices, and that was 
very important for a poor country like his own, because he knew 
that all children ought to have dolls. He leaned forward, full of 
interest, until his head touched the glass of the shopwindow. 

"Do you like them?" asked a pleasant woman's voice. 

"Very much," said Martin without hesitating. 

He looked up and saw standing by him a girl in a blue linen 
smock, obviously a saleswoman. She smiled at him and then he 
said in self-protection, "But I don't want to buy anything." 

"You're not obliged to," said the girl with a friendly smile, "but 
one can give a lot of pleasure to children with these dolls." 

"I haven't any children," said Martin cautiously. "These dolls 
interest me for professional reasons." 

"Are you a salesman?" she asked. 

"No, I design dolls," he said modestly. 

"Have I any of yours in my place?" asked the girl 

"I don't suppose so," said Martin. "I work in the East Zone, in 
Sonneberg." 

"When I was a child I used to love Sonneberg toys," she has- 
tened to say as the attractive young man began to please her. 

"Our toys," said Martin, "are simple, imaginative, and solidly 
constructed. Unfortunately our toy industry has missed the bus in a 
way. In some of the Western countries and in America the great 
factories that work with modern machinery and new materials are 
ahead of us up to now. But our first plastic doll is just going into 
fabrication. I designed it myself." 

"A modern doll?" 

"A doll for children, brightly colored, very mobile and practi- 
cally indestructible." 
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"Could you arrange to offer some to us?" 

Martin looked at her searchingly. She seemed very interested in 
her job in spite of her friendly smile and modest attitude. "I'll ask 
my chief to get in touch with you," he said obligingly. 

"Come inside then," she said, "I'll give you my address." 

She went into the shop and Martin followed her readily. He 
looked at the stock. Most of it was conventional stuff, including a 
number of mechanical toys. But some of the pieces were unusual 
and original. There were curiously shaped ceramic bottles from 
Vallauris, amusing woolly donkeys from French Switzerland, and 
strange, fabulous beasts with expressive eyes from Spain. 

She said, "I like everything that's a bit out of the ordinary and 
is able to challenge the unthinking simplicity of the products of the 
purely commercial-minded manufacturers." 

"I like your sentiments," said Martin with enthusiasm. 

"I have plenty of time on my hands," said the girl with a resigned 
air. "My shop is usually empty and so I can easily show you every- 
thing you would like to see." 

"But I'm in a hurry," said Martin, embarrassed. 

"Anyone whose business is with dolls must have much patience," 
said the girl cheerfully. "A few minutes more or less can't make 
any difference to you, and you know as well as I do that nothing 
can be pleasanter than to spend a few moments looking at toys." 

At 4:15 P.M. the extraordinary session of the Central Commit- 
tee of the S.E.D. came to an end. It had lasted scarcely more than 
half an hour. The experienced practitioners in the art of handling 
the masses were very soon in full agreement with one another. 

"We have now," said the Secretary-General busily but without 
emotion, "merely to co-ordinate our decisions. The introductory 
formula will be phrased as follows: 

" "The following directives are issued to government officials of 
the G.D.R. and to the command stations of the People's Army by 
the Central Committee of the SJBJX and the Council of Minis- 
ters.'" 

Those present found it unnecessary even to nod assent. 

"And now for the general orders," said the Secretary-General. 

The principal and permanent draftsman, a counselor of the Min- 
istry of the Interior, began to dictate the orders, which were im- 
mediately taken down. His text was as follows: 
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"It is necessary to take immediate and drastic action against the 
revolutionary movement of the enemies of the proletariat The 
centers of unrest in individual factories and works must be sealed 
off. All communications between the strikers and the population 
are to be prevented. The ringleaders of the strikers must immedi- 
ately be arrested." 

"Next point," ordered the Secretary General, "Disarming." On 
this the official expert proposed the following draft: 

"In places where the rebels are in possession of arms, forcible 
means are to be used to break their resistence. Where the local 
forces are inadequate for the purpose, units of the Soviet Army 
must be called in to support the People's Army. The officers com- 
manding the People's Army and the Frontier Police have received 
strict instructions to seal the frontier hermetically against West 
Germany." 

The Secretary-General checked off each point as it was dealt 
with. He might have been a bookkeeper ticking off the items on an 
invoice. His features betrayed no feeling; only his cunning, intelli- 
gent eyes had a dominating expression. 

His fellow workers used to call him "the old fox," while his 
antagonists called him "the jackal." Neither term corresponded ex- 
actly with his personality. He deserved rather to be called a tough 
old wolf of the steppes. He had known hunger and loneliness and 
the satisfaction of tearing his prey. He was uncannily tenacious, 
unattractive, and inured to every form of hardship. 

He concluded, impenetrable as usual, with the words "The am- 
bassador of the U.S.S.R. has reminded the government of the 
German Democratic Republic that, in the interest of world peace, 
security must be maintained along the frontier. All contact must 
therefore be prevented between the rebels and Western Germany." 

Michael Reiners found Charley in the lobby of his hotel in 
Berlin, slumped down in an armchair with his long legs stretched 
out in front of him. A glass of whiskey was standing near his chair. 
Michael derived some comfort and amusement from the spectacle. 

He was well aware that, whenever the opportunity offered and 
especially when he was out of temper, Charley loved to exhibit 
himself to the surrounding world as a typical hard-boiled American 
reporter. He used to say, "People will fall for any nonsense why 
not for this?" 
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But as a matter of fact Charley, though only his intimate friends, 
of whom Michael was one, knew it, had a weakness for Mozart, 
soft clinging women, and fine moselle. He loathed whiskey, especi- 
ally the Canadian variety, but when he was in a bad mood he was 
always calling for whiskey and insisting on bourbon. He concluded 
that during the last few days he had drunk much too much of the 
stuff. 

"God greet you, Doctor," called Charley to Reiners, "if He hasn't 
already forsaken you which I could well understand! 5 ' 

"Having an hour off?" asked Michael, surprised, as he sat down 
beside him. 

"I'm finishing," said Charley wearily, "at least with Berlin." 

"What! You're giving up?" said Michael, leaning forward. 

"What's there to give up here?" said Charley crossly. "The 
clocks have been set and the time fuses are ticking. Or, if you 
prefer another analogy, the train is rolling on straight for the abyss. 
Why should I take the trouble to jump on board?" 

Reiners leaned back very slowly in his chair, as if the least 
movement were an effort. He had spent the day hurrying from one 
consultation to another and going backward and forward between 
the two sectors. He had talked with politicians and military men, 
with party officials and molders of public opinion and these con- 
versations were far from being finished. 

"Surely you don't regard the situation as hopeless," he said. 

"Doctor," said the American journalist grimly, "this pig-fair bar- 
gaining of yours makes my hair stand on end. I find it disgusting 
that you should force America to participate in your shabby trans- 
actions. Our general must seem to himself no better than a menial." 

"You haven't by chance tried to convince him of that, have 
you?" asked Michael. 

"I have made it clear that, practically speaking, America has 
only two possible courses by which she can preserve peace without 
losing face. Either the Americans should, on their own initiative, 
agree with the Russians that both powers should withdraw from 
Germany and leave the German brothers to fight it out; or else 
America should take over complete responsiblity for, and with it 
complete control of, Western Germany. But that would mean elim- 
inating the government, crippling the political parties, immobilizing 
all armed forces, and taking control of the whole apparatus of 
public opinion." 
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"In fact reverting to 1945," said Reiners. 

"At any rate that would be better than a new and magnified 
version of the years 1939 to 1945." 

"Charley," said Reiners emphatically, "you've got to revise 
these views of yours we could both discuss things with your 
general " 

"Oh, leave me out of your pendulum policy, I want some 
peace," cried Charley crossly. "I've booked my air passage and 
I've reserved one for you. Let's talk about all this in Bonn or in 
Paris best of all in New York, if we don't miss the connection." 

"You must be patient." 

"Yes, but patience implies time to spare, and there isn't any. 
I've discovered that. And do you know how long I've known it? 
Three quarters of an hour. Forty-five minutes ago I ran into a girl. 
My heart leaped when I looked at her. At most once every three 
years a girl like that runs across my path. The sort of girl one would 
like to keep house with I'm thinking of a house with a garden and 
a wall around it, where one wouldn't hear or see anything of the 
outside world, for a few weeks at least. You follow me?" 

"I believe I do!" 

"But then," said Charley, "I perceived quite clearly that there . 
was no point in it. One wouldn't have the time for it, and so 
it wasn't worth while starting anything. My God, I'd like to give 
these goddamn politicians the works!" 

Charley hoisted himself wearily out of his chair and walked 
across the hall to a door on which were the words "Herren 
Messieurs Gentlemen." Reiners refrained from looking at him 
but drank the remainder of his whiskey/ 

"May I speak to you for a moment?" said a man, stopping by 
his chair. "I'm sure you remember me." 

Reiners looked up and recognized the man who stood in front of 
him as one of those present at his first semi-official conversation 
with the acting Prime Minister of the G.D.R. He was one of those 
officials whose origins are as difficult to assess as their functions 
and their sphere of activity. He clearly had influence and to a cer- 
tain extent the power of making decisions. He had not turned up at 
any of the other consultations, and G.M. had warned Reiners 
against him with a certain emphasis. 

"Please sit down," said Reiners, interested. "What can I do for 
you?" 
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The man sat down, and as he did so he seemed to be taking in 
his surroundings. He looked at the clock with the air of a man in a 
hurry. 

"Herr Doktor Reiners," he said. "I must consider myself lucky 
to be sitting with a man who understands the real significance of 
political events. You will have already realized that your shuttle 
traffic between the two fronts is not without danger." 

"I have never regarded my self-chosen mission as being partic- 
ularly safe," said Reiners cautiously. 

"I beg you not to misunderstand me," said the other man 
politely. "I haven't the slightest intention of conveying a warning 
to you. I was merely stating something that was obvious. In any 
case the object of my visit is rather to make you an offer, Dr. 
Reiners. We are ready to guarantee your safety not only in the 
territory of the G.D.R. but also in the Soviet Union and in the 
countries that sympathize with us." 

"What do you expect from me in return?" 

"The establishment of a connection." 

"For days I have been doing nothing else." 

"We are thinking of a specific connection, Dr. Reiners. We want 
to be put in touch with Henry Engel. I don't think we are mis- 
informed in thinking that Henry Engel is your friend." 

"Quite right," said Michael, hard put to it to conceal his 
astonishment, "But my friendship with him has nothing to do with 
either politics or business. Henry Engel is a man of science. He 
usually sells his discoveries, as far as I know, to an American firm. 
If you are prepared to make him a favorable offer, he probably 
won't hesitate to do business with you." 

"Do you happen to know," said the visitor, "what your friend 
Henry Bagel's discoveries consist of?" 

Captain Miiller-Marburg, who was stationed with his unit at Hof 
in Bavaria, had established contact between the civil authorities 
and the newly arrived Frontier Guards. He had paid a visit to the 
mayor. 

Before doing this he had inquired of the C.O. of his battalion 
whether or not such a step was desired. The C.O. had simply 
replied, "Yes, if you like doesn't interest me." Of course Captain 
MUller-Marburg "liked." 

The lack of public consideration for the members of the new 
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force pained him. He was determined that the uniform should once 
more be a welcome sight. 

The mayor of Hof, a liberal-minded man, was favorably im- 
pressed by the captain. They chatted together informally for some 
minutes and assured each other that, though the situation needed 
watching, it certainly did not give cause for serious apprehension. 

"We in the West/' said the mayor, "have always conducted 
ourselves correctly, apart from the antics of a few irresponsible 
elements. Consequently we can await developments with a good 
conscience. 9 * 

"How right you are!** confirmed the captain. 

Nevertheless only half an hour later the mayor, in his desire to 
maintain close co-operation, requested Captain Muller-Marburg to 
come and see him again. 

What the mayor had to report put the captain in a thoughtful 
mood but, at the same time, was calculated to raise his hopes for 
the future. After a short silence he said, "The attitude of our 
brothers in the East deserves our admiration. It shows clearly that 
even a long period of terror fails in its object in the end." 

"I quite agree with you, but this attitude of theirs is not without 
danger," remarked the mayor. 

"It certainly is not," agreed the captain, "and I therefore sug- 
gest that you should immediately place the commanding officer of 
our battalion in possession of the facts." 

The C.O. was informed. After asking a few relevant questions, 
he did exactly what the mayor had done to him that is to say, he 
informed his senior officer and passed the responsibility for action 
on to him. Accordingly, as his battalion, reinforced by Miiller- 
Marburg's unit, was directly under the Southern Command of the 
Frontier Guard Force, he was able to by-pass the regimental com- 
mander in Coburg, who up to now had been in charge. His report, 
which reached Southern Command at four-seventeen, was as fol- 
lows: 

"I have just learned from the mayor's office that a delegation of 
workers from Plauen has arrived in Hof with the information that 
the strike committee of their works proposes to organize a demon- 
stration on the frontier tomorrow. The population of Plauen is on 
the side of the strikers. The local police units have adopted a pas- 
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sive attitude, so that the demonstrators will not be running grave 
risks. 

"The mayor replied to the delegation that all officials in the 
frontier region have received strict instructions to prevent any 
action tending to increase tension on the frontier. It was therefore 
impossible for him to help to bring about a meeting on the frontier 
between the inhabitants of Hof and the demonstrators from Plauen. 
Obviously he could not prevent the delegation from carrying out 
their intentions." 

The C.O. was convinced that this report covered the situation 
in all essentials. Nevertheless he hesitated to regard it as complete. 
Finally he screwed himself up to add a couple of supplementary 
sentences in which, contrary to the practice of official reports, views 
of a personal character were expressed. So the report ended: 

"The mayor of Hof, when asked by me why he had not tried to 
persuade the workers from Plauen to give up their plan, replied, 
*You haven't talked with these people; if you had you wouldn't 
have been able to persuade them either.' " 

Constance found Henry Engel on the terrace. He was sitting 
under a sun umbrella reading a book by Karl Kraus. Near him 
stood Friebe, but Henry seemed unwilling to interrupt his reading. 

"You haven't been in the lab," said Friebe. 

"WeU, what of it?" 

"Are you going to abandon the last attempt?" asked Friebe. 

"Perhaps it really is the last," said Henry slowly. Then he added 
resolutely, "Why should we be in a hurry? What we've done up to 
now seems to me more than sufficient. If Europe has to be blotted 
out, we shall be conscious, before we are transformed into ashes, 
that we have made our contribution. ..." 

Friebe murmured something that sounded like "If you won't, 
you won't," and went away. As he passed Constance he made a 
gesture of resignation. 

Constance walked slowly and softly up to Engel, who seemed to 
be deeply immersed in his reading. She gazed at him with affec- 
tionate indulgence. He looked like a peasant resting after his day's 
work the sort of thickset man who knows how to break in horses 
and foretells the weather by scanning the horizon. 

The sight of this melancholy man, who always seemed to be 
most composed when he was passing through a severe spiritual 
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crisis, aroused in her the wish to stand by him, as she had in the 
past. She felt a longing to experience once more his untrammeled 
merriment, his boyish freedom from care, and his occasional sur- 
prising excursions into the realm of nonsense. But the pleasure he 
seemed now to take in mildly cynical utterances disturbed her 
greatly. 

"I should regret it very much," she said softly as she stood beside 
him, "if it turned out that I was the reason for your taking no 
pleasure in your work." 

He thought for a moment, then looked up and gazed straight at 
her. "If that were the case," he said with emphasis, "I should be 
sorry too." 

"In the old days," she said, leaning against the arm of his long 
chair, "my presence never kept you from your work, and am I not 
at present the only disturbing element in your world?" 

Henry said, "There are at least half a dozen chairs on the 
terrace." 

Constance was not in the least upset, but rather interpreted his 
gruffness as a pretext for not showing her too clearly the sympathy 
he felt or even, she thought, his affection for her, which nothing 
could shatter. She derived this flattering belief from the fact that he 
had always lived alone since they parted and never looked for a 
successor to her. If he had wanted one he could easily have found 
her. He was an ideal choice for a woman who wanted to marry 
and what woman does not? 

She pressed against his arm in a familiar manner and then 
moved away and sat down by hi in one of the chairs. Leaning 
back, she stretched herself and breathed deeply and contentedly. 
Then she said in carefree, relaxed, and happy tones, *Td like to 
stay here forever." 

"It's hardly possible for me to sign over this house to Michael 
Reiners," said Henry. "Even Wolf Beck couldn't have bought it 
from me, quite apart from the fact that I would never do business 
with him." 

"Would you sell it to me?" asked Constance playfully. 

"I wouldn't even give it to you," he said forcibly. 

"So I do disturb you after all," concluded Constance happily. 
Henry shut his book with a snap, sat up, and looked at her sternly. 
"Constance," he said in measured tones, "I don't want to have to 
tell you again something I have already told you clearly enough 
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namely, that you are my guest, because my friends asked me to 
have you, and not because I have any desire to revive a long-dead 
romance." 

"Would you really rather not?" asked Constance naively. 

"Not for the world," said Henry emphatically, resolved to pro- 
tect himself against her. 

"Why, then, can't you work?" asked Constance curiously. 

"I can work, but I don't want to. I don't want to, do you under- 
stand? It has nothing to do with you. You don't disturb me any 
more than a tree flowering in the garden. Or do you think, by 
chance, that I've been waiting for you for long months full of 
restless longing and that now, as you're at last here, I'm on the 
point of losing my reason?" 

"Of rediscovering your heart, you mean, Henry." 

"Rubbish," said Henry testily, and rose to his feet. "I recom- 
mend that you refresh your memory a little. When we parted we 
did so at your wish. I don't say it was your fault. We were agreed. 
True love cannot be forced. You could not create it by your magic, 
nor could I and so it was that we left one another. But we did not 
part with the intention of restarting the old affair if an occasion 
offered." 

"And supposing it was all a mistake?" 

"My dear Constance," said Henry with authority, for he had 
now succeeded in making up most of the leeway he had lost, "we 
took quite a while getting to know one another and I know exactly 
what's the matter with you. I know so well your need to cling to a 
man and your desire for security, which for you means nothing 
more than some kind man to keep your bed warm for you and if 
I say warm, that's all I mean someone to take the chill off you 
but not to light the fires of passion. You could never rise to that." 

"Continue," said Constance in a toneless voice. Her beautiful 
face looked horror-stricken, but this fact did not produce on Henry 
the effect she hoped for. "Don't spare me," she said, "you never 
have." 

"I've never done anything else," said Henry bluntly. "But I'm 
not going to do it any more. It isn't that you don't deserve any con- 
sideration. It's truer to say that kindness harms you. So in future I 
shall not spare you, I assure you of that. And now I'm going to the 
lab, not to work but to read my book in peace." 
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Martin's father was working with his companions in the gymna- 
sium at Sonneberg, which the local headquarters of the S.E.D. 
had placed at his disposal. They worked with great energy, though 
perhaps not in the spirit foreseen by the people who had given 
them the job. 

"This is the best joke ever!" said the old man with the enthusi- 
asm of a revolutionary. "We organize strike committees here and 
the people against whom we mean to strike help us to do so." 

His friends laughed but their laughter sounded grim and forced. 
They saw that they had let themselves in for an adventure, but 
they had high hopes of their brothers in the West. 

Their camouflage seemed to them to be perfect. Some of the 
men were engaged in making the monumental doll. Parts of the 
framework were welded together. One of Martin's designs for his 
plastic doll had been enlarged by the aid of a pantograph, then 
divided into squares, then enlarged once more and transferred to 
large pasteboard surfaces. The height of the doll was to be thirty- 
nine feet. 

The S.E.D. people had shown astonishing generosity in supply- 
ing all that was asked for steel tubes, rolls of paper, pasteboard, 
bales of linen, paint, varnish, and glue. Martin's father was tempted 
to conceive a respect for an authority possessing such unsuspected 
resources, but he had hardly time to think about it. 

For, while some of his political friends worked at the great doll, 
others with a length of piping jammed under their arms or a pot of 
paint in their hands cultivated friendly relations with sympathizers 
in the various local concerns. The People's Porcelain Factory had 
almost decided to join the movement, as well as a transport under- 
taking administered by a trust and the workmen of a factory mak- 
ing domestic appliances. 

"What about the town councilors?" asked one of the group. 
"They can't all be Communists. Perhaps we could get at the munici- 
pal administration through one or other of them." 

Martin's father rejected the suggestion, saying, "They are too 
cute to be trustworthy. Those fellows either belong to the Party or 
are something like Socialist capitalists. They wouldn't lift a finger 
to help us what have they got to gain by it? And in the whole of 
these ten years they haven't been converted to a new creed. I've 
only got one thing to say no landlords!" 

Two men were busy making cardboard backs on which to paste 
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the already prepared texts. These fellows believed they had found 
a primitive but brilliant way of making the text suit their convic- 
tions, by simply inserting the word "not." 

The original inscription read "Choose Freedom and the German 
Democratic Republic," but after they had worked on it, it became 
"Choose Freedom and not the German Democratic Republic." 

Two officials responsible for the job, whose arrival was duly 
signaled by the lookout men, appeared with two colleagues and in- 
spected the work, which was progressing fast. What he saw seemed 
to satisfy him. "You seem to be well ahead with it," he said 
appreciatively. 

"Yes, that's a fact," said the old man. "Of course we're working 
overtime." 

"Excellent," said the official. 

"We're all prepared to do a few extra shifts for peace.'* 

The officer commanding the battalion of Frontier Guards sta- 
tioned at Hof had during his long years of service acquired a 
great variety of experience. He knew, for instance, what happened 
to reports and the normal reactions of those who received them: 
Pass on to your chiefs and stall with your subordinates. 

The major commanding the battalion, in the light of his experi- 
ence, gave his chief, the colonel commanding the Frontier Guards 
(South), the time it takes to smoke a cigar to digest his report. 
Accordingly as soon as his report was dispatched he lit one of his 
cigars, Welfenstolz No. 2. Then, with the Soldiers' Journal under 
his arm, he went to the bathroom. On his return he drafted a 
proposal for an officer's promotion and then, with his cigar still 
alight, he skimmed the official instructions on "Behavior in Atomic 
War." 

He read the words "The radioactive effect of rays emitted by 
atomic weapons is generally exaggerated because it is less familiar 
and more difficult to understand than the effect of heat and blast." 

At this point the telephone rang. The major said who he was 
and learned that the CO., Frontier Guards (South), wished to 
speak to him. 

The Colonel: "I've just read your report, Major. Looks like a 
damned unpleasant business. It seems these people want to organ- 
ize a procession to march up to the frontier, of all places, and even 
cross into our territory. With the help of the police of Plauen too! I 
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suppose they expect to drive up to the frontier in tracks, under 
police protection. But these visionaries naturally haven't asked how 
their own Frontier Police are likely to behave." 

The Major: "Don't you think, Colonel, that we should count 
on the possibility of the Eastern Frontier Police being supported by 
troops in certain circumstances?" 

The Colonel: "I'm prepared to expect anything. It looks to me 
as if this has the makings of a god-awful mess. What are your 
companies doing?" 

The Major: "Early this morning, reinforced by Captain Miiller- 
Marburg's unit, they occupied the selected positions as reported." 

The Colonel: "You don't have to tell me that, Major. I know 
what has been reported to me. Anyhow I propose to have a look at 
your detachment this evening." 

The Major: "At what time, Colonel?" 

The Colonel: "I'll let you know when I think fit. And regard- 
ing this disagreeable business about the demonstration, I shall 
speak to Bonn. But I can tell you one thing now: hands off, stand 
aside, don't get mixed up even if the customs let the demonstrators 
through." 

The Major: "Very good, sir." 

That was the end of this telephone conversation. The colonel 
had passed the buck to Bonn and insured himself against mistakes 
by his subordinate. Now it was the major's move. 

He took off the receiver and said, "Give me Captain Miiller- 
Marburg." 

Wolf Beck had gone into his bedroom at the hotel. He wanted to 
put through a few final telephone calls and then to shave and to 
change his clothes. He had arranged to pass the evening outside the 
town with Ruth. 

As he was changing his shirt someone knocked at the door. He 
went reluctantly into the bathroom and called, "Come in," where- 
upon Bernhardt came into the room with an oily smile and walked 
up to Beck with an air of being very much at home. 

"I don't recollect making an appointment with you," said Wolf 
coldly. 

"Pray accept my apologies," said the man, "but I thought that 
Ruth had akeady told you about me." 

"Are you speaking of Frau Winters?" said Wolf, watching him 
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keenly. He had hurriedly pushed his shirt inside his trousers and 
was now standing in slippers in front of his overelegant visitor. 

"Ruth and I," said Bernhardt confidentially, "are, so to say, 
good friends." 

"That doesn't concern me,'* said Wolf Beck circumspectly. 

"Ruth had the intention of speaking to you on my behalf." 

"That's something that concerns Frau Winters," declared Wolf 
with growing astonishment. 

"Yes, of course," said Bernhardt, smiling in spite of Wolf's un- 
accommodating attitude, "I can easily understand that you must 
have other and more intimate things to talk about." 

"That's our affair," said Wolf, doing his best to irritate his 
visitor, 

"Of course," assented Bernhardt obsequiously. 

"You'd better say what you want to," said Wolf. 

"Just as you please," said the ornamental man. "My very inti- 
mate friendship with Ruth as I may call it has prompted me to 
offer you my services." 

"What exactly do you mean by that?" said Wolf, sticking out 
his chin. This was a very characteristic gesture of his, indicating 
that he was getting into his formidable fighting mood. His visitor, 
unluckily for him, could not recognize this alarm signal. 

"Ruth and I," said Bernhardt with a besotted smile, "are bound 
together by many strong ties and I find it very hard to part from 
her. But of course I don't want to stand in the way of her happi- 
ness." 

"Then get out of here," said Wolf calmly. 

"I hope, indeed I am confident, that you will not refuse my 
services," said Bernhardt, trying to maintain an attitude of assur- 
ance. Wolf's unfriendly indifference, which he mistook for a form 
of smartness, was gradually getting on his nerves. "I imagine, Herr 
Beck," he said, "that you attach some value to marrying a wife 
with a spotless reputation and that it might be more than painful 
for you if her reputation proved to be almost the opposite of what 
you would have hoped for. Your great position in the international 
business world " 

Beck's visitor, who, as he said these last words, had forgotten to 
preserve his obsequious smile, got to this point but no further, for 
Wolf had let himself fall into an armchair and burst into a ringing 
peal of laughter, genuine and spontaneous. 
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"Man!" cried Wolf. "You surely aren't trying to blackmail me?" 

"No question of that," said Bernhardt. 

Wolf stopped laughing with surprising suddenness and switched 
over without transition to cold objectivity. He stood up and said, 
"What do you take me for, I wonder? I am neither a silly young 
ass nor an unsuspecting old sugar daddy. I should very much like 
to kick your ass, but you aren't worth it. I'll get the valet to do that 
later." 

"Excuse me, please." 

"I excuse you nothing. If I condescend to talk to you, it's only 
to save Frau Winters from being worried by you. Now listen to me, 
young man. A woman of thirty is obviously no longer a woman 
without a history, especially if she is beautiful and full of tempera- 
ment. You really should not take me for such a fool as to nose 
around in the past of such a woman. The past doesn't interest me. 
The fact that in this lady's past a type like you should have figured 
is of course painful, but we all do stupid things." 

"You misunderstand me completely." 

"Then I don't want you to misunderstand me. Get out, you 
greasy ape!" 

5 P.M. Fontainebleau. Staff conference at NATO head- 
quarters. Present: the Commander in Chief, the Deputy C. in C., 
the representative of the Council, as well as the chief of the 
intelligence services, together with technicians, specialists, adju- 
tants, two interpreters, and a stenographer. 

The atmosphere was one of cool objectivity. What had yesterday 
been called an emergency session was now a routine staff confer- 
ence. Those present showed no signs of tension or nervous 
uneasiness. The French general treated the German general who 
commanded the land forces in Central Europe with a considera- 
tion that was almost comradely. 

The most important statement made during the course of the 
conference was the following declaration by the Commander in 
Chief: "Gentlemen, the situation in Berlin and in the Soviet Zone 
of Germany has been developing in increasingly dangerous fashion. 
I have received the authorization of the Council to issue the code 
word 'Lion.' " 

That meant that the alarm signal had gone out to all the NATO 
units and that, for defense purposes, subordination to national 
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authorities had ceased to exist. The Western world, united under 
one command, stood ready for action in western Europe. 

The Commander in Chief, who had the intelligent, confidence- 
inspiring face of a uniformed diplomat, gave no indication by word 
or gesture of his feelings at this historic moment, when the united 
forces of Europe were given their first opportunity to prove their 
worth. 

The German commander of the land forces refrained from look- 
ing at any of the other officers present. This general, who had a 
friendly, thoughtful, professor's face, was, to everyone's relief, far 
removed from the characteristically Prussian type, though during 
the last war he had shown a resolution which many of those at 
NATO headquarters would have described as ruthless. He seemed 
to be receiving the Commander in Chiefs announcement without 
satisfaction. He could not forget the lesson that destiny had given 
to his country and himself. 

The Commander in Chief now addressed him directly, saying: 
"General, during the coming hours the chief burden of responsibil- 
ity will rest on your shoulders. Our situation for the moment is 
absolutely paradoxical. We know, indeed, that the Soviet troops 
are standing ready for action all along the front We also have 
received information that in the White Russian and Ukrainian mil- 
itary districts a movement of troops toward the western frontier has 
begun. Moreover we know that the armies of the Warsaw Pact 
states have been placed under the Soviet high command for the 
West. 

"It is an open question how the Polish Army will behave, but 
this point is comparatively unimportant, as our intelligence reports 
lead us to believe that the Soviet government is endeavoring to 
avoid a war. And the Poles certainly are not ready to challenge 
the Soviet Union again. 

"Our situation is paradoxical in that, instead of taking up defen- 
sive positions against the potential enemy, whose aggression we 
have been preparing for years to resist, we are obliged to take all 
possible steps to avoid contact with him." 

After this somewhat theoretical treatment of what he described 
as paradoxical in the general setup, the Commander in Chief dealt 
with the actual situation. He spoke in some detail about the troop 
movements in Czechoslovakia and the chief of intelligence sup- 
ported his statements with material received from agents. 
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According to these, the object of these movements of troops was 
to seal off the Polish and Soviet frontiers in order, as the chief of 
intelligence put it, to prevent the sparks of revolution from flying 
over the frontier. 

The Commander in Chief concluded this portion of his speech 
by saying, "There is no sign of troop movements undertaken with 
aggressive intentions toward NATO territory." 

The minutes recorded the Commander in Chief as making the 
-following statement regarding the situation in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany, which he said, in introducing the subject, was becoming 
hourly more dangerous. 

"The wave of strikes has now spread to almost all the towns in 
the zone. In Halle, Magdeburg, and Schwerin incidents similar to 
those of Jena have occurred. Units of the People's Police and the 
People's Army have gone over to the strikers and in these places a 
regular civil war is being waged The high command of the People's 
Army has recently called upon the Soviet occupation forces for 
help. 

"There are still only three and a half hours of daylight left and 
consequently we may hope that peace will be maintained for the 
rest of the day. But we can be certain that tomorrow there will be 
open rebellion throughout the whole of the Soviet Zone. 

"The Soviets have agreed to our proposal that a meeting should 
take place between the American city commandant of West Berlin 
and his Russian opposite number in the East Sector. Perhaps we 
shall shortly know more about the Soviet attitude. I shall inform 
you about the results of this meeting." 

The staff conference at NATO headquarters ended at five-fifty. 

It was the fault of the dolls in Nuremberg that Martin stayed 
longer in this town than he had meant to. Some of the dolls were 
really unusual, and the girl in the toyshop, who was also the owner 
of the establishment, had an expert knowledge of toys. 

Their mutual interest in toys and dolls was doubtless a reason 
why they found each other sympathetic. 

"Another cup of coffee?" said the girl. 

"No, no,*' said Martin, "I must really be getting on my way." 

"Not till you have seen our new French doll," said she, filling his 
cup with fragrant coffee. "It's really a pity that you have to go so 
soon." 
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"Yes, I'm sorry too." 

"Perhaps you'll look us up again when next you come through.'* 

"Yes, I might do that" 

"I should be very glad if you did," she said, adding after a 
short pause, "an acquaintanceship like ours is rare enough 
there are very few grown-up people who understand anything 
about dolls and like to occupy themselves with them." 

Martin agreed with all his heart. The time had passed swiftly 
and agreeably in the toyshop. It had been a pleasant little travel 
episode and he would tell Maria about it, with reservations, so as 
not to upset her. 

"Can I see the French doll now?" asked Martin, impatient to be 
off. 

"No," said the girl with a smile. "Not today. I really mustn't 
keep you longer. Let us reserve the French doll for your next 
visit." 

Martin said good-by. She went with him to the door and 
watched him getting on his bicycle. He waved his hand and rode 
off: she lifted hers and looked after him. 

Martin rode hurriedly out of Nuremberg to the south, toward 
Schwabach and Roth. The afternoon heat lay heavy on the road. 
Martin tried to forget the dolls and thought instead of Maria 
and he was sure that Maria was thinking of him. 

And so it was with Maria as she rode northward to Roth and 
Schwabach. 

The man who sat at an almost empty desk seemed perfectly 
motionless. He looked like a bulldog. On the wall behind him 
hung the Stars and Stripes. On his desk there were two tele- 
phones, an intercom, and a stand with miniature air-force symbols. 
In front of him, more than thirty feet away, was a special map 
that covered almost the whole wall. 

In the center of this map stood America, or more accurately, 
the territory of the United States. A series of circles going out- 
ward from there covered the whole of the globe. These circles 
were security zones. 

At that moment a lamp shone out in the middle of the first 
and second security zones, went out, and came to life again. A 
low humming sound was audible. 

The man at the desk turned a switch, almost without moving, 
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which put the intercom in action. Then he said, "Full action 
stations." 

The man was the C.O. of the Strategic Air Command. His 
message went to the Pentagon in Washington and then to the 
chairman of the standing advisory committee of the American 
General Staff. 

The order "Full action stations" meant that from that moment 
a third of the strategic bomber fleet would be in the air. 

After NATO had issued the code word "Lion" the American 
high command transmitted Alarm Order I to the strategic air fleet 
Between Lion and the start of the first plane of the bomber fleet 
was an interval of fourteen minutes. 

From now on, then, a third of the strategic bomber fleet would 
be permanently in the air. All these aircraft were manned by 
chosen, experienced airmen. Radio communications with them had 
been brought to a high pitch of perfection. The C.O. could, from 
his writing desk, within a minute be in communication with the 
crew of any individual bomber with whom he wished to speak. 

All these aircraft had atom bombs on board. 

Peter was standing in the station hall at the zoo waiting for 
Isolde. People swarmed around him and pushed him on one side 
and the crowd seemed to get thicker every moment 

He felt uneasy, though he knew of no reason for it Maybe 
it was because he was just starting, for the first time in his life, 
on a long journey, which conceivably might take him to Africa 
in any event he would be going as far as Munich. He tried to 
kill time by reading the title pages of the illustrated papers ex- 
hibited for sale at a newspaper stall. But that didn't afford him 
much distraction because he seemed to be seeing the same girl 
on all the front pages a girl who couldn't be compared with 
Isolde. He realized this vividly when at last he saw his little 
friend coming toward him. 

"Well," said Isolde, "that's done; but it wasn't easy." 

"Anyhow you've managed it," said Peter gratefully. "And that 
was to be expected of you. Can I have my ticket?" 

"I'm going to keep everything," said Isolde firmly, "so's nothing 
will get lost" 

"I only want to look at it." 

Isolde nodded and handed Peter the ticket she had bought for 
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him. He looked at it carefully and, in fact, found the word 
"Munich" on it that filled him with excitement because he had 
actually never left Berlin. 

And while Isolde was looking at herself critically in a strip of 
mirror underneath an advertisement for cigarettes and smoothing 
her hair back, Peter was trying to visualize this Munich: a church 
with two cupolas looking like inverted tea urns, a bandy-legged 
dachshund following a gnarled sportsman, who seemed to consist 
of nothing but mustache, leather breeches, and gaiters these were 
the images that the name of Munich evoked for him. 

"It's a good thing," said Isolde when she had finished tidying 
her hair, 'that we have managed to get a ticket for you so late 
as this." 

"You know I couldn't collect the money for it before." 

"I know, but anyhow we've got it now and it's a good thing. 
The people seem crazy to go away and the officials have begun 
to throw their weight around. They are issuing seat tickets." 

"Did you get some?" asked Peter. 

"Of course," said Isolde, "for the train leaving tomorrow 
morning at nine-seven." 

"Why, aren't we going tonight?" said Peter, disappointed. 

Isolde looked at Peter forbearingly. "All the trains before the 
one we go by were packed there's such a rush. But anyhow 
like this we shall have a whole evening to ourselves." 

"And a whole night," said Peter innocently. 

"In which we can have a long sleep before our journey," said 
the practical Isolde. 

The interview between the American city commandant of West 
Berlin, who had now been appointed Allied governor, and the 
Russian tanks general, who had assumed the function of city com- 
mandant of East Berlin, took place at seven o'clock. The two 
principals, flanked by aides-de-camp and advisers, walked toward 
one another, mentioned their names, and bowed. They did not 
shake hands. 

It was still stiflingly hot, though the night was drawing in. The 
faces of the officers glistened. One of the advisers, who had put 
on more flesh than officers generally carry, had the front of his 
uniform stained by the sweat that poured from his armpits. Never- 
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theless, as the American A.D.C. said to himself, the atmosphere 
was distinctly frosty. 

The two generals sat at a table facing one another. Scarcely 
were they seated when the Soviet general began to say a few 
sentences in harsh-sounding Russian. He was obviously reading 
from a script, though one might have thought he was speaking 
extempore. 

"No doubt he has learned the introductory phrases by heart," 
said the American general to himself, and affected to listen at- 
tentively, politely, and calmly, though he didn't understand a 
single word of what the other man was saying. His knowledge of 
Russian was limited to the word "niet" Nonetheless he did not 
omit to nod thoughtfully a couple of times. 

Then he said, after he had been subjected to the first torrent of 
words, "To avoid misunderstandings I must ask for an accurate 
word-for-word translation." 

The Soviet general nodded his agreement, although with per- 
ceptible impatience. His interpreter hastened to say, "The general 
is of opinion that the representatives of the Western powers must 
take their share of the blame for the clashes of yesterday and 
today." 

"Please ask your general," said the American, "if his assertion 
represents his personal opinion or that of his government." 

The interpreter hesitated a little before translating this question* 
The answer came back quick and sharp. The interpreter said, 
"The general wants you to understand that his personal opinion 
is immaterial, but it coincides exactly with that of his government, 
which has charged him with this mission and whose instructions he 
is carrying out." 

"I take note of his answer," said the American general. 

The interpreter proceeded to translate the remainder of the 
Soviet general's speech, which in fact consisted of other statements 
of a similar nature calculated to reinforce and aggravate the un- 
pleasantness of his opening words. But then he said, "In conclusion 
the general says that if it turns out that the Western Allies cannot 
prevent such incidents in the future the Soviet high command will 
have to consider taking over the responsibility for peace and 
order in the whole of Berlin." 

The American general, judging that this unmistakably clear and 
insolent threat needed an immediate answer, replied with force. 
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"I reject this threat in the most positive fashion. The Western 
powers have guaranteed the security of West Berlin and will, of 
course, do their duty. But I warn you with emphasis that any 
intervention by Soviet forces in West Berlin must entail the most 
serious consequences for the peace of the world." 

These words were at once translated by the American inter- 
preter for the Soviet general. He did this somewhat haltingly and 
his intonation seemed less guttural than usual. The Soviet officers 
seemed to stiffen. They said nothing. 

The silence continued and for some little time even the Ameri- 
cans said no word. 

The oppressive stillness was suddenly broken by the Soviet 
general, who snapped out the word "Guf 9 in German, showing 
that he assumed the Americans also knew the language. He went 
on, "What had to be said has been said that is clear enough. 
What next? Cannot we all the same agree to some common " 

"That goes without saying," said the American at once in Ger- 
man. "I most certainly think that concrete proposals for a certain 
degree of collaboration can and should be made." 

It looked almost as if the Soviet general was trying to smile. 
At least he seemed relieved. He took a cigarette case out of his 
breast pocket, opened it, and made as if to take a cigarette. Then 
after a moment's hesitation he offered the case to his American 
vis-a-vis, who helped himself. The A.D.C.S hastened to light their 
generals' cigarettes. 

The report that the American general drew up and cabled to 
Washington after his interview with the Soviet city commandant 
ended as follows: "After an exchange of introductory statements 
embodying our basic views, I wasted no time in coming to an 
agreement with the Soviet general to treat certain problems in 
East and West Berlin identically. 

"Thus the curfew in both parts of the city will last from 6 P.M. 
to 8 A.M. This evening it only came into force at 8 P.M. Further 
points of agreement concerned the supply of electricity and air 
and rail traffic. 

"To my question whether units of the People's Army were 
stationed in East Berlin, the Soviet general answered: 'My in- 
structions do not empower me to answer this question.' " 
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In the evening Constance went for a walk with Henry Engel. 
They strolled through the pine wood that skirted the road leading 
to the valley below. The air was fragrant with the scent of hay 
and warm resin, and the brooding sun was below the horizon. 

Neither of them noticed a man standing behind a tree and 
looking at them. 

"You live in a paradise here," said Constance, taking him by 
the arm. 

"Yes, but we are not Adam and Eve." 

"Don't you regret that sometimes?" asked Constance as she 
tried cautiously to get a little nearer to him. 

Henry dealt with that by going around the stump of a tree 
and saying, "I don't want to live like Adam or be as wise as 
Moses: I propose to imitate neither Mohammed nor Henry VIIL 
I mean to live my own life as long as I can and as well as I 
may." 

"Is there no place for me in it?" asked Constance. 

"You're here," he said discouragingly, "that's all, and that must 
be enough." 

She had changed, as he clearly perceived. Previously she had 
never even toyed with the idea of making up to him in such 
a challenging manner. She had always been very reserved as 
shy, almost, as a timid animaL She seemed to be almost disin- 
terested in what was happening to her. Often it appeared as if 
she wanted to be admired like a valuable picture but never 
touched. "Why did we have to separate?" she asked, leaning 
cautiously against him. 

"The country air seems to suit you admirably," he said. "You've 
become quite lively, but your moods never last very long. How 
long will it be before you get back to -your old lassitude and 
start dreaming and yearning for new experiences?" 

"I really have become different," she assured him. 

"Possibly," he admitted. "Wolf Beck in such matters is an un- 
usually successful teacher. For him life is one big balance sheet 
and I agree with him with certain reservations. Wolf likes his 
relationships to be clear. He gives and demands at the same time. 
Something for nothing is not his motto. And he reacts sharply 
when he sees that he's being cheated." 

"I have learned much from him," admitted Constance readily. 
"I know now that I, too, cannot expect something for nothing." 
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"But he gave you up. He closed the account that stood in your 
name. The most generous figurer I know finally wrote you off as 
an irremediable liability." 

"Perhaps only because I couldn't forget you, Henry." 

"And what about Michael?" asked Henry, indignant at her 
capriciousness. "Michael is the best, kindest, and most good- 
natured man I know he often seems so simple that I can only 
call him a dreamer. To think that a single being can contain so 
much heroic stupidity! He undertakes the defense of the whole 
world, he believes in Europe, he loves Germany, and as if that 
weren't enough he stumbles onto you!" 

"You and he are friends. He couldn't help getting to know me." 

"That's how friendship works out, it seems," said Henry, "I 
didn't begrudge you to our friend Wolf, thinking that if anyone 
could get you to see reason, if anyone could find the courage to 
shatter the glass walls with which you surround yourself, he would 
be the man. But now he has thrown in the sponge and Michael, 
our knight of the Holy Grail, has come along poor devil! He is 
probably praying for you, as well, of course, as for Germany, 
while you have no scruples about trying to seduce a cynic." 

"I must always follow the promptings of my nature," said Con- 
stance, looking forlornly in front of her. "I can't do anything 
about it nor do I wish to." 

"Luckily," said Henry heavily, "there are two sides to every 
bargain. And I'm already spoken for I belong to my friends." 

Michael Reiners walked along to Charley's bedroom in his 
hotel. He found Charley lying on the bed. He had not even taken 
his shoes off. He was turning over the pages of an American 
magazine and seemed to find this occupation distasteful. 

"Nothing but women," he said to Michael, "taking off their 
clothes, getting themselves photographed, putting their clothes on 
again, and then repeating the whole process, and when they are 
finally buttoned up to the neck they give the impression of being 
naked all of them!" 

"Come along, Charley, let's have a look at Berlin by night." 

"I'm a member of the population," said Charley, "subject to 
curfew." 

"We can get passes," said MichaeL "I have akeady telephoned 
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to the American commandant's office and they are sending the 
passes by messenger. They'll be arriving any minute." 

"You can have this office-desk soldier with his half measures, 
as far as I'm concerned," cried Charley. "He assures himself a 
good night's sleep, but tomorrow the whole shooting match will 
start again. Has he put the mayor in cold storage? Has he closed 
down the broadcasting stations? Sent the politicians packing? 
Immobilized the trade unions? Persuaded the government in Bonn 
to go for an outing in the country? No. He has done none of 
these things. He has just ordered them a good night's rest so that 
they may feel fresh and fit to make more trouble tomorrow 
morning. So good night. Tomorrow let's take the first plane to 
leave the airfield." 

"How much whiskey have you drunk, Charley?" 

"Not enough," said Charley promptly. 

Reiners looked at the American with sympathy. Charley was 
not drunk. He had scarcely drunk anything. He was disappointed 
and out of temper, and the wish to hide his anxiety made him 
talk wildly. 

Michael turned on the radio that was by Charley's bed. The 
American watched him doing this with narrowed eyes and said, 
"You aren't by chance trying to cheer me up, Doctor, are you? 
I warn you, you won't succeed with the news I've got imagina- 
tion enough to know what tunes the barrel organ is going to 
play." 

And this was the first news item they heard: 

"The curfew has been in force in West and East Berlin since 
8 P.M. Traffic has ceased. Aircraft are only allowed to land be- 
tween 10 A.M. and 4 P.M. The city of millions seems to have 
become a dead sea of houses. Quiet reigns on both sides of the 
boundary. As the result of an agreement between the Allied 
governor and the Soviet city commandant, the German police 
detachments have been withdrawn from both sides of the frontier 
dividing the sectors." 

"That really sounds reassuring," said Michael. 

"I think it sounds silly," said Charley aggressively. "The city of 
millions a dead sea of houses. Are these guys composing poems 
or telling news?" 

"The curfew is. a good solution at least for the moment." 

"It's too late," said Charley, determined to jolt Michael out of 
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his equanimity. "I heard about it too late. You remember me 
telling you about a charming girl? I ought to have asked her here 
tonight. We could have had a little supper in the hotel and after- 
ward, of course, she wouldn't have been able to go home because 
of the curfew so what can the poor child do? She has to stay 
here. Destiny! And then I take pictures of her/' 

The next news they heard was as follows: 

"The German police who have been withdrawn have now been 
replaced in West Berlin by American, English, and French soldiers, 
and in East Berlin by Russians. They are aligned, as far as the 
disposition of the houses permits, along the frontier at a distance 
in each case of about a hundred yards from the boundary line. 

"This means that there is now a strip of no man's land some 
two hundred yards wide running through the city. The people 
living in this strip are being evacuated." 

"We ought to have a look at that," said Reiners, trying to induce 
Charley to bestir himself. "This operation will certainly provide 
material for an unusual story." 

"What is there unusual about it? What's the interest of a few 
streets?" 

"It means that thousands of people will be turned out of their 
houses," said Reiners. 

"All right so they'll sleep in schools and churches and movie 
theaters. They'll curse and swear and lock up their flats and go 
and find somewhere to sleep in the neighborhood. They won't 
lose their sleep, Doctor. No bombs have fallen yet. No corpses are 
lying around, no flames are making the asphalt curl up, so that 
the bodies stick up looking like torches as the fire eats them. It 
will be just a humane evacuation with the inhabitants cleared out 
of a few streets. Remember I have seen the inhabitants of great 
cities fleeing from their homes. I've seen whole districts empty 
of inhabitants with the exception of the soldiers who emptied 
them." 
I Reiners increased the volume of the radio. 

"We still have no clear picture of what is happening in the 
Soviet Zone. In Jena, Halle, Magdeburg, and Schwerin battles 
have taken place between strikers and the People's Army. Appeals 
to workers not to let themselves be led astray by Fascist elements 
are broadcast hourly. From this we conclude the whole Soviet 
Zone has been flooded by a wave of strikes." 
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"Doctor," said Charley, who seemed to be paying no attention 
to the news broadcast, "why are people so fearfully cowardly that 
they are frightened to death at the thought of not appearing 
brave?" 

"But many are really brave," said Reiners. "If that were not so 
the world would become a slough of despond, the easy prey of 
brutal men." 

"It oftens happens that those who have the least to lose seem 
the bravest. Other men seem brave because they fight to retain 
what they possess whether it's stocks and bonds or power or 
reputation. I have so often seen courage and stupidity walking 
arm in arm that it makes me think. And the beastliest thing is 
to see brave and stupid people ill treated by the cunning and the 
brutal. That makes me lose my confidence in life." 

The radio continued: 

"Half an hour ago the Chancellor broadcast a message from all 
stations in the Federal Republic. He conveyed to the population 
of the Soviet Zone the greetings and good wishes of all Germans. 
At the same time the Chancellor appealed to the population of 
the Federal Republic to preserve peace and order. He said that 
the government of the Federal Republic in conjunction with the 
governments of the free nations would do everything to secure 
world peace. 

"The Federal Chamber of Deputies will meet tomorrow at 
9 A.M. in special session." 

"Take care not to generalize, Charley," said Michael. 

"Whatever I listen to," said Charley, "I hear nothing but 
phrases. Everyone is right: it's only the others who are wrong 
and it's only the other side who make mistakes. The side repre- 
sented by the speaker is right-minded, well-intentioned, and honest 
in action the others do nothing but lie, cheat, and hatch evil. 
Will anyone ever get up and say, Tve made a mistake. That was 
a blunder I'm sorry for saying this or doing that'? Or at least 
'What you say sounds all right. I'll think it over and then we 
can discuss it together.' When will this happen?" 

The final news item in this transmission was as follows: 

"In Hamburg, Frankfurt, and Munich, as well as in certain 
large towns in Westphalia, the police have had to intervene to 
prevent food stores from being raided by the population." 
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"Freedom!" cried Charley emotionally. "That's freedom too. 
Freedom to be able to eat more than others." 

Wolf Beck looked closely at Ruth Winters, who was sitting 
beside him in the garden. It was only now that he had time to 
devote himself to her. The evening hours had passed quickly, filled 
with final consultations and business engagements. And now the 
sounds of the day began to be hushed. 

They looked like a united couple as they sat together. The trees 
were lit up by the glow of shaded lamps and the wine on their 
table sparkled faintly. Their host had gone down into the wine 
cellar, his wife was giving orders to some of the staff. A married 
couple who had also been invited had gone down to the Elbe, 
and some of the younger guests were dancing in the hall to records 
of Duke Ellington's band. 

"We have had almost no time to ourselves today," said Ruth 
cautiously as she laid her hand, which felt dry and hot, on Wolf's. 

"Is there still anything important left over for us to discuss?" 
asked Wolf in relaxed tones. 

It seemed to him as if Ruth's hot, dry hand had grown moist. 
He had not said a word to her about Bernhardt's ill-fated black- 
mailing visit and he had refrained from mentioning it from various 
motives partly because he had not found time to do so, but 
chiefly because he felt he ought to wait for her to tell her story, 
honorably and unequivocally, in order to wipe away the memory 
of a past folly that must never be allowed to poison their friend- 
ship. 

"I can't help being a little surprised that you are so ready to 
leave Hamburg and seem even in a great hurry to do so. I find 
it a noble and gallant town, generous and open to all the world. 
Have you no happy memories of the years in which you lived 
here?" 

"Cities aren't as important as people," said Ruth hastily, "and 
you alone are important to me now." 

Wolf looked into the clear evening light, still warm with the 
memory of a scorching day. The Elbe lay motionless before him, 
silver-gray and weary. He heard the chugging of a distant tug 
mingled with the jazz music from the dance room. 

"I have a feeling that you are disturbed, Ruth. What is up- 
setting you?" 
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"It would be wrong of me to bother you with the story," said 
she after a long pause. 

"Perhaps it would relieve you of a burden," said Wolf, trying 
to help her, "and that might be important for both of us. You 
know that I'm not small-minded.'* 

"Yes, but I don't want to take advantage of that," said Ruth 
almost violently. 

"But you will feel relieved if you confide in me." 

"Very well," said Ruth after taking some time to make up 
her mind. "I shall now be quite honest with you there's no other 
way out. You remember the man who came to our table at 
lunchtime and whom I introduced to you." 

Wolf nodded. He wondered what was coming, but he felt re- 
lieved and happy that she had decided to be frank with him. 
But he was not quite without misgiving lest the "truth" that was 
meant to solve her problem should be distorted or toned down. 

"What I have to tell you will probably disappoint you deeply," 
said Ruth. 

"Perhaps," said Wolf, handing her a life line, "the important 
thing is not what you have to say but the fact that you are saying 
it." 

Intelligence agents are only news collectors. They assiduously 
collect any item that comes to hand. The work of a single agent 
is almost valueless the picture appears only when the reports 
are assembled; one stone doesn't make a mosaic. 

Agents work rather like meteorologists: just as the individual 
work of specialists dealing with temperature, atmospheric pressure, 
and wind force in their respective regions permits the head office 
to draw up a weather chart r so the individual reports of agents 
can be combined into a situation report. The weather experts can 
achieve more accurate results as they work with instruments of 
the finest precision while intelligence agents are more individual 
and instinctive, more exposed to the element of chance and more 
dependent on their own powers of assessment. 

The preparation of weather charts is a pretty exact science, 
but when it comes to composing a situation report from the com- 
paratively vague messages of agents, it depends very much on 
the person who collates the tiny contributions of the intelligence 
agents. 
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The head of the Intelligence Department of the Federal Re- 
public had nothing of the visionary about him. Experience had 
taught him to prefer reality to fantasy. This method was less 
"creative" than any other and cost a lot of money, but it could 
be described as comparatively safe. 

Out of about two hundred agents* reports, which arrived be- 
tween the early afternoon and late evening of that day, not more 
than a dozen contained factual information, which looked some- 
what like this: 

"Various strike committees have established contact with one 
another in the towns of Plauen, Eisenach, Nordhausen, Wernige- 
rode, Sonneberg, and Salzwedel. They have decided to organize 
demonstrations early tomorrow morning on the frontier between 
the zones. 

"Other strike committees exist in Dresden, Leipzig, Magdeburg, 
and Brandenburg. These propose to send delegations into the Fed- 
eral Republic, to address a call for help to the Bonn government. 
The delegations from Dresden and Leipzig are already on the way. 

"In most circumscriptions of the Soviet Zone full powers have 
been assumed by the People's Police in conjunction with the local 
commanders of Soviet forces. In many regions a curfew has been 
in force since eight o'clock. This makes it doubtful if the delega- 
tions will be able to cross the frontiers tonight." 

After the head of the Intelligence Department had scrutinized, 
approved, and initialed the news summary prepared by his 
colleagues, he passed it without a word to his assistant 

"Pass to Federal government and the Americans," said the 
latter in a routine voice to a subordinate. 

That night was even hotter than the previous one. From 
Scandinavia to Italy wind force registered zero. Rivers rolled 
lazily on. Many windows stood open, staring into the night like 
empty eye sockets. 

In Poland the last fires were extinguished. Soviet divisions rolled 
down the highways of eastern Europe. In the air droned the 
heavy aircraft of the American Bomber Command. 

Meanwhile in the neighborhood of the town of Hof the West 
German and East German detachments, to which Captain Miiller- 
Marburg and Corporal Schulz-Schwerin belonged, lay opposite 
one another. The former was working out schoolboy problems and 
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the latter thinking of operatic music. At intervals both thought 
about Germany, as the night wore on. 

It is the task of soldiers, according to a general belief, to pre- 
pare themselves for war. But no one will admit that that is the 
way wars are prepared. 

Martin and Maria were thinking of one another, without know- 
ing much about each other. They believed themselves to be far 
apart, but actually only a few miles divided them. Late in the 
afternoon they were very close together, but neither saw the other. 

That happened in Roth, to the south of Nuremberg. Maria 
was coming from the south and Martin from the north. It was late 
and both were in a hurry. They pedaled up to the little town 
and it looked almost as if they might run into one another. That 
didn't happen because a passing hay wagon obstructed Maria's 
view and the traffic on the other side of the road prevented her 
from passing it. Looking to the right, just before the market place, 
she saw a grocery store with some baskets of fruit laid out in 
front of it. She stopped and got off, leaned her bicycle against a 
tree, and went into the shop to buy herself something good for 
her supper that she could afford. 

And Martin rode by on the other side of the road. 

At eleven o'clock a special session of the Federal Cabinet took 
place in Bonn. All the available ministers were present and the 
Chancellor presided. 

He began his speech with the following words: 

"Gentlemen, we have to make certain decisions on which, in 
the truest sense of the words, the peace of the world may depend." 

Some of the ministers looked up, surprised. The earnestness 
with which he had begun made them prick up their ears. They 
had expected the wonted witty superiority, humorous self-mastery, 
and usually good-tempered but occasionally deeply wounding 
mockery with which the Chancellor liked to operate when speak- 
ing but the act he was putting on for this occasion was quite 
exceptional. 

He first informed his audience that what he had to say was 
supported by at least two trustworthy sources of information: his 
own Intelligence Department and that of the Americans. He then 
proceeded to speak as follows: 
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"We must reckon that tomorrow the people of the Soviet Zone, 
who are defending themselves against their oppressors, will try 
to get in touch with us. If they are not first shot down by German 
or Soviet bullets, processions of demonstrators will march to the 
frontier. In addition to these, representatives of strike committees 
from several large cities in the Eastern Zone are already on their 
way to beg us and the Chamber of Deputies for help. If even a 
single delegation gets through to us here, what answer are you 
going to give them?'* 

The ministers kept silence at first. It seemed that they were 
expecting the Chancellor to single out one of their number and 
ask him for his opinion. But he refrained from looking directly 
at any individual minister. He waited patiently. 

At last the Minister for All-German Affairs said: "Of course 
we cannot forcibly prevent these delegations from carrying out 
their intention, but we may, all the same, assume that the East 
German police or military detachments will do that.*' 

"On this point," said the Minister of Interior, "I must undeceive 
my colleague. Reports from unexceptionable sources show that 
East German police detachments are making common cause with 
the demonstrators. We must therefore expect these deputations to 
appear among us." 

The Chancellor favored debates such as this on condition that 
he could cut them short when he thought fit. He looked question- 
ingly at the Minister for All-German Affairs. 

The latter then said: "If what the Minister of Interior antici- 
pates in fact occurs, we shall have to take steps to prevent the 
return of these people to their own territory." 

"Surely you don't propose to arrest them," said the Defense 
Minister with an ironical smile on his clever, ascetic face. 

"I call on the Foreign Minister," said the Chancellor. 

The Foreign Minister said: "We must not for a moment enter- 
tain the idea of declaring that the Federal government might be 
ready to offer support to the people of the Soviet Zone. Our 
Allies insist that we abstain from all intervention in the affairs 
of the zone. I do not think the suggestion of our colleague at all 
a bad one. If we hold the delegations here we cannot, through 
them, send any messages to the people of the Eastern Zone." 

The suppressed smile on the face of the Minister of Defense 
became a little more accentuated. He leaned back in his chair as 
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if to indicate that he was taking no part in these calculations. 
Even in the thick of this crisis he remained as ever calm, silent, 
expectant a Prussian officer who concealed his Bavarian energy 
and vitality with admirable consistency behind a screen of almost 
Asiatic impassiveness. 

Then the Minister for All-German Affairs asked leave to speak 
again. He said: "The danger that several of these delegations will 
reach Bonn is not too great. The demonstrations that have been 
planned to take place on the frontier seem to me to present 
incomparably greater dangers. What is going to happen there? Will 
the Minister of Interior authorize our guards to fire on these 
people?" 

"That," said the minister promptly and with emphasis, 'that is 
a suggestion which I must firmly repudiate." 

While this argument was proceeding the Chancellor was making 
notes. He then leaned back to hear something that the head of 
the Press Department was saying, picked up some other notes 
that had been pushed toward him, and laid them out on his 
blotting pad. Then he said, to close the discussion, "The Minister 
of Interior will get in touch with those Ministers of Interiof of 
the Lander concerned with this problem and will inform them of 
certain decisions taken by the Federal government." 

Subsequently these decisions were drafted in the following text: 

"No German authority in the vicinity of the frontier whether 
representing a parish, a mayoral or prefectorial office, or a 
government department shall make any official contact with 
demonstrators. These will possibly appear tomorrow morning in 
the frontier zone. 

"Contact between demonstrators and the local populations can- 
not, of course, be prevented, but it can only take place under the 
supervision of the Frontier Guards and police detachments of the 
Lander. 

"The officers belonging to these forces must be instructed to 
show the utmost reserve. All contact with the Frontier Police of 
the Soviet Zone or units of the People's Police must be strictly 
avoided." 

The special Cabinet meeting ended at eleven fifty-two. 

Henry Engel was sitting talking to Constance, who was looking 
at him with rapt attention, not because she was fascinated by hfe 
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discourse but because it excited her to see him talking so im- 
pulsively. "This world," he said, "this old decayed world, has been 
existing for millions of years. For the last ten thousand it has 
contained a certain number of persons capable of thought, and 
now the achievements of the last half century threaten to blow 
mankind back into eternity." 

"And if that were really the case," said Constance resignedly, 
"what could we do to prevent it?" 

"Proclaim our need with piercing voices! Cry aloud! No longer 
allow our blind contemporaries sliding down into the abyss of 
annihilation to sleep! Force them at last to think and persuade 
them not to behave as politicians among politicians but, at last, 
as men among their fellow men!" 

"Make a beginning," said Constance. "Come nearer to me." 

"You cannot guess," said Henry bitterly, "how unimaginably 
great is the number of people on this earth to which you belong. 
You are an individual member of an immense mass of people who 
think only of themselves. And this mass is capable of wrenching 
the world out of its proper course. I am afraid that you will succeed 
in doing this. So I say to you, go and sleep, as long as you still 
can sleep. As for me, I don't know much but I know too much: 
and I know that I have no more use for what you call a normal 
life." 

And that was the end of the third day. 
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The Fourth Day . . 



night seems to be becoming mote and more crowded out 
by electricity. 

In old days lonely watchfires or chance torchbearers lit up the 
darkness. Men hung out lanterns singly at first, then in chains. At 
last lamps were to be found everywhere. Their makers boasted 
that they were as bright as the day. 

Once the nights belonged to lovers and to watchers, to astrono- 
mers, poets, and doctors. Today the workers' armies toil through 
the night; trains and trucks rumble through the darkness toward 
their destinations; a host of people make music; others carry 
bottles and glasses around; millions drink and dance and lust after 
each other and seek forgetfulness. 

The days in which even war used to take time off at night 
are long past. Many believe that what humanity needs is a long 
sleep. 

The streets of the city of Hamburg, through which Heinrich 
Heine used to walk in the days when he talked about the heavy 
wines, the rich cuisine, and the bad lighting of the city, were lit up 
after midnight. Even the neon lights were still turned on. The 
chauffeur of the car in which Ruth Winters and Wolf Beck were 
sitting was driving with dimmed headlights. 

Ruth and Wolf, whose conversation could be overheard by the 
driver, spoke only of unimportant things, but it seemed that Ruth 
found this uphill work. That night she had told Wolf everything 
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she felt he ought to know and had not sought to spare herself. 
Wolf had listened attentively but for the moment had refrained 
from making any observations. 

"If it's all the same to you," said Wolf when they got back 
to the town, "let's not say good night just yet. We might sit for 
half an hour in the bar of my hotel. At this time it will be almost 
empty and it's a nice place in which to talk undisturbed. Does 
that suit you?" 

"Of course, whatever you wish," said Ruth. 

Wolf told the driver to take them to the hotel. During the last 
minutes of their drive neither of them spoke. 

Wolf and Ruth got out of the car, walked through the lobby, 
and found their way into the little bar, where there were a few 
people talking quietly. 

Even before they had chosen where to sit a telegram was handed 
to Wolf. He opened it at once and read: "Ready conclude agree- 
ment in terms of your proposal of March this year. Stop. Also 
agree to extending exploitation clause to South America. Stop. 
A special condition is that Henry Engel should bind himself to 
offer each of his discoveries first to us. Stop. We attach utmost 
importance to early settlement of this matter." 

"Good news?" asked Ruth. 

"Depends how one takes it," said Wolf thoughtfully as he put 
the telegram in his pocket. "I have a chance of bringing off one of 
the biggest deals of modern times but, in order to succeed, I need 
the collaboration of someone from whom I expect nothing but 
difficulties." 

"Who is the person whose help you need?" 

"My friend Henry Engel," said Wolf shortly as he looked around 
for a table. "But for the moment that is not so important as it is 
for us to clear up our own situation." 

They found a free table in the corner. Wolf asked for candles 
instead of the table lamp. Then he ordered a bottle of Mumm 
Cordon Rouge, extra sec, and said to her, "All right for you?" 

"Yes, of course," said Ruth, trying to conceal her uneasiness. 
"But why do you want to drink champagne? Is this a farewell 
party?" 

"Yes," said Wolf, looking at her with a smile. <c ln a sense it is." 

Ruth could not answer for a long time. She avoided Wolfs eyes 

and stared into the crimson twilight of the bar, hazy with the 
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smoke of cigarettes; there she saw her own misty image in the 
wall mirrors. She heard a clear high jet of female laughter, which 
hurt her to listen to. 

"Very well," she said at last, once more in control of herself, 
"what I told you is true and, alas, it cannot be undone. I am 
trying to see it from your point of view and I cannot reproach 
you for your attitude." 

"Why should you, I wonder?" said Wolf, who seemed slightly 
amused. 

"Well," said Ruth, aroused, "I might have expected from you 
at least some expression of sorrow." 

"Why such complications?" said Wolf, undisturbed. 

He could not say more, and Ruth found no opportunity to reply 
to this observation. The waiter came and brought the champagne. 
As there were very few guests to be served, he had plenty of time 
to offer the champagne with due ceremonial. Opening the bottle, 
he poured a little into Wolfs glass. Wolf tasted it and nodded to 
the waiter, who filled the two glasses and retired. 

Wolf took up his glass and gazed at Ruth with a smile. "Let 
us drink," he said, "and bid farewell to your past. Let us forget 
it forever. I drink to a new and happy life for you and me to- 
gether." 

Ruth stared with astonished, unbelieving eyes into his smiling, 
masterful face. She could not catch hold of her glass and she only 
slowly came to understand what he had just said. And when her 
mind had grasped the meaning of his words she lost her self- 
control and burst into a flood of silent tears. 

"What is it, Ruth?" said he, touched. 

"I Fm happy," she stammered like a child. 

"That's good," said Wolf, a little embarrassed. He had never 
expected such an uncontrolled, if lovable, outbreak of feeling from 
Ruth. Never before in his presence had she been so carried away 
by her emotions. She immediately noticed his concern and tried, 
not without success, to pull herself together. She sat straight up, 
smiled at him, and took her glass in her hand. Then she said, 
"That's something, Wolf, that I'll never forget never!" 

"That's all right," he said reassuringly. "Two people who plan 
to live together must also be ready to help one another and the 
harder that may seem, the more good it does them in the long 
run." 
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And while he was saying that he felt for the telegram he had 
received from the American firm the telegram that foreshadowed 
the greatest deal of his life, if he could induce Henry Engel to 
play ball with him. And he was resolved to risk everything on a 
successful outcome. 

In a room belonging to the American command headquarters 
in West Berlin sat six men on camp beds. These men were naked. 
They had draped themselves in American soldiers' blankets and 
were smoking cigarettes. 

A sentry with a tommy gun was standing in front of the door 
of the room, but this fact did not disturb the six men. On the 
contrary, it gave them a feeling of security. They had been picked 
up and arrested by patrols of the 6th Infantry Regiment after 
they had swum across the Havel from Sacrow. 

"I wonder if we'll have long to wait for someone to take an 
interest in us?" said one of the men, throwing his cigarette into a 
tin box that served as an ash tray. 

"I can't sleep anyway," said another man, and several of them 
agreed with him. "I suppose they'll want to question us, and they'll 
be surprised at what we've got to tell them." 

"Americans," said one of his comrades, apparently the eldest 
of the group, "have stopped wondering. They've forgotten how to 
do it, which is a pity and can even be dangerous." 

The door was opened and three men walked into the room* 
They were all in mufti, apparently middle-aged and probably 
American citizens, though their physiques were no guide to their 
nationality. They carried brief cases and looked like smart in- 
vestigators. One of them, a small and, at first sight, insignificant- 
looking man with nickel-framed glasses and the face of a cherished 
dachshund, seemed to be the spokesman of the party. He was the 
only one of the three who opened his mouth during the next half 
hour. 

He started by saying that he couldn't see properly and asked 
for more light, upon which sentries immediately changed two of 
the electric lamps, with the result that a stream of bright light 
filled the room and illumined the faces of the six Havel swimmers. 

He then asked the six men if they wanted anything in particular, 
such as cigarettes, coffee, or bread. They all asked for coffee. 
Dachshund Face told an orderly to bring it and did not start 
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questioning the men till it had been poured out. This gave him 
time to look closely at them. He seemed favorably impressed by 
his inspection. 

"Well, now let us begin," he said, taking a seat at the table 
where his companions had already installed themselves. 

The six men grouped themselves in front of him. 

"Where do you come from?" he asked. 

"From Brandenburg," said the eldest man of the party. 

"When did you leave Brandenburg?*' 

"This afternoon." 

"It is now nearly 2 A.M.," said the interrogator quietly and 
without irony. 

"Well, yesterday afternoon, in that case. It was shortly before 
three o'clock. We came by Werder through to Sacrow, by-passing 
Potsdam on the way." 

Dachshund Face now asked for details of the concern in 
Brandenburg for which they worked. He wished to know the name 
of the director, what they manufactured, and who supplied the 
raw material. He asked about the position of the tool houses, 
the boilers, and the railway station. He also got them to supply 
him with information about salaries, housing facilities, and the 
local party organization. 

The six "friends" were at first surprised by his questions. Then, 
slightly amused, they lent themselves to this remarkable and ap- 
parently superfluous game. They supplied the information they 
were asked for and at first they found it all very comic, until 
something happened to show them that Dachshund Face was far 
from being a harmless idiot. 

He suddenly stopped talking to them, and one of his assistants 
handed him a thick file with "Brandenburg" written on it, open at 
the place containing every kind of detail about the concern for 
which the six men worked. 

He compared the statements of the six with the details in the 
file and found that they corresponded approximately. This fact 
created a friendly, relaxed atmosphere. After the credibility of 
the Havel swimmers had been established the interrogator set to 
work to examine them much more closely and more quickly, limit- 
ing his questions and their answers to concrete points. 

The report that Dachshund Face, the chief of the commission 
appointed to inquire into special cases, subsequently handed to 
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the American city commandant, who forwarded it at once and 
unabridged to Washington, began with the following words: 

"Workers belonging to the X Factory in Brandenburg have re- 
ported to us that yesterday afternoon at three o'clock their factory 
was stormed by Soviet units. The workers had been carrying out 
a sit-down strike since early yesterday morning and had barricaded 
themselves in the works. As the result of a conspiracy between 
them and the People's Police the latter had, some time back, 
supplied them with weapons. According to our informants, the 
commandant of the People's Police detachments at Brandenburg 
had refused to attack the factory. He has been arrested." 

Dachshund Face now began to show extreme curiosity about the 
Soviet troops who had occupied the works. He wanted to be able 
to identify the detachments and learn how they were composed 
and equipped. The answers to his questions did not satisfy him. 

"A tank is not just a tank," he said. "I want to know what 
model it is and to what year it belongs. Can't one of you at least 
describe the lines of the tanks that occupied your factory? Do you 
know any of the officers of the occupying force by name or other- 
wise?" 

The six fugitives could not oblige. One of them did know that 
the tanks were not T34s but a newer model. The dog-faced man 
was grieved and secretly regretted the rapid disappearance of mill* 
tary knowledge in a people who had, after all, invented militarism. 

After further questioning he decided to include the following 
paragraph in his report: 

"The Soviet units attacked with tanks. In a short half hour they 
overcame all resistance. The workers were herded together in the 
courtyard of the factory and the members of the strike committee 
were shot before the eyes of their coworkers. The six fugitives, 
one of whom professes to have been a member of the strike 
committee, managed to escape in the general confusion." 

This report reached the American city commandant at three- 
fifteen, and twenty-seven minutes later was delivered in Washing- 
ton. 

In a villa in West Berlin near the Wannsee a light was burning 
throughout the night. 

This villa belonged to an elderly, solitary lady who lived on 
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the profits of some factories she still possessed in West Germany. 
The concerns belonging to her family in the Eastern Zone were 
blocked as far as she was concerned, but she had not given up 
hope of regaining possession of them, if things should take a 
favorable turn. 

She believed she was helping things along in this direction by 
maintaining communications between the West and the East. Her 
taste for interesting talk and her preference for unusual person- 
alities favored her designs. She received in her house East German 
authors, French journalists, Czech diplomats, and British business- 
men. Even political party members frequented her salon. 

In the early hours of this day the lady of the house was not 
present. Three persons only were sitting in the library: Michael 
Reiners, Charley, and G.M., the Deputy Prime Minister of the 
East German government. They were not affected by the curfew 
because they all carried special passes, but G.M., not caring to 
pass the controls several times, had decided to spend the night in 
the villa. 

"What's the use of chattering for hours together about politics?" 
asked Charley, who had let Reiners drag him to the meeting. 
"You two sit around and deplore the fate of Germany. But what 
are you doing to make it less deplorable? Have you never asked 
yourselves why it is always the young people who wish to set aside 
the frontiers, who believe in human brotherhood and universal 
good will as long as they are not systematically provoked against 
their fellow creatures? Why are the young like this? I'll tell you: 
it's because they still can love." 

"Don't you think," said G.M., 'that it is the young people who 
are most lacking in experience and insight?" 

"What you call experience or insight is in reality nothing but 
sluggishness of the heart. Broken wings. As he gets older, man 
becomes bent, subservient, prone to compromise." 

"Gently, Charley," said Reiners. "You can't deny that recently 
you yourself compared the youthful demonstrators to an aimless 
flock of sheep that had broken out of the fold." 

"Yes," said Charley, "but whose fault is it that these young 
people are blind? Who leads them to commit follies which in other 
circumstances might be called noble deeds? Who pushes them on, 
who exploits them shamelessly, cunningly, or unconsciously? 
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Why, you you who are realists from cowardice, you who aim, 
above all things, to smooth away difficulties and look after your- 
selves." 

"Dear Charley," said Reiners, "perhaps you aren't altogether 
wrong. If s only by looking at unhappiness that we learn to rec- 
ognize the causes of things." 

"While you are thinking of what might be," said G.M., "please 
do not forget what actually is. A Germany split in two, two Ger- 
man armies and two German governments." 

"Then you must at least create a third government, representing 
the whole of your Germany," said Charley forcefully. 

"Do you say that as an American?" asked G.M. 

"I certainly do," said Charley, "for I haven't the slightest wish 
to see America dragged into your damned family war." 

"Charley," declared Reiners thoughtfully after long hesitation, 
"what you have just said about a third German government might 
in fact be the last and only way out. And I'll tell you quite 
frankly that I have not only been thinking about this possibility, I 
have also been laying foundations." 

"I mustn't know anything about that," said the Deputy Prime 
Minister hurriedly. 

"You'll do more than that You'll soon be taking a hand," said 
Reiners with conviction. 

Ruth Winters lay with open eyes beside Wolf Beck. She looked 
out into the darkened hotel room through the curtains of which 
the waking dawn was filtering. She had slept and was now awake 
once more. She put out her hand toward Wolf and touched him 
gently. 

"Can't you sleep?" he asked. 

"Perhaps I shouldn't have done this," said Ruth tonelessly. 

"What?" asked Wolf, trying to overcome his sleepiness. 

"I oughtn't to have stayed with you," said Ruth, and cautiously 
drew near to him, as if seeking protection. "But I couldn't do 
otherwise. Perhaps it's a bad thing." 

"I find it lovely," said Wolf, keeping his eyes shut, as though 
he could feel her presence better so. 

"Your generosity makes me so happy," she said, nestling up 
to him. "I have never received a more wonderful gift, I promise 
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you. I wanted to show my gratitude as well as I could and so I 
said, Til stay with you tonight/ " 

Wolf put his arm around her and said, "We belong to one 
another; and if you hadn't spoken I should have begged you to 
stay. I longed to have you with me." 

"Then all is well," said Ruth, laying her head on his chest. 

They were silent, and Wolf thought her more glowing and more 
full of self-surrender than Constance ever was. 

Ruth blinked at the curtains through which the pale gray day- 
light was seeping in. Darkness was slinking out of the room. Ward- 
robes and chairs were becoming visible and even the pictures on 
the walls were growing distinct. On the table lay the telegram 
with the offer of that tremendous deal. She closed her eyes and 
clung closer to Wolf. He said in scarcely audible tones, "I don't 
want you to stay in Hamburg any longer. You must leave this 
place before noon today." 

"And you?" 

"I'll follow as soon as I've finished my business this evening 
perhaps or tomorrow. But you have got to go at once." 

"Now everything is all right for me," said Ruth. "No one can 
bother me any more," 

"Yes, but I want you really to be at ease and contented, out 
of reach of all annoyance." 

"But there's no longer any danger of that," said Ruth wearily. 

"And perhaps it will be a good thing for other reasons that 
you should go on ahead of me. Who knows what these fools of 
politicians may be working up to! You'll have to fly to Munich 
and stay with my friend Henry Engel. I'll come and fetch you 
from there." 

"Shall I be welcome?" 

"From what I know of you," said Wolf, "you won't have much 
trouble in making a good impression on Henry, and I shall be very 
pleased if you do." 

Among the news items broadcast by the Hesse radio at 7 A.M. 
was the following: 

"The night passed peacefully on both sides of the frontier in 
Berlin. In another hour the curfew will be lifted for the day. 

"According to information received from West Berlin and from 
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Bonn, the authorities of the Eastern Zone had not yet succeeded 
in overcoming the resistance of the people of the Soviet Zone, 
which had flared up in most parts of the country. Unconfirmed 
rumors state that the strike committees set up in some of the 
larger cities are directing the resistance movement in the surround- 
ing districts. 

"It is reported from Lower Saxony, Hesse, and Bavaria that 
everything was quiet this morning in the frontier zone." 

Also at seven o'clock a cipher message reached Washington 
from the American ambassador in Warsaw. It stated: 

"Since midnight a Soviet marshal has been in the city. It has 
not yet been possible to establish his identity but, according to a 
rumor emanating from the Polish Ministry of War, it is presumed 
that the officer in question is the Commander in Chief of the 
Soviet western front. 

"Our informant from the Ministry of Defense reports that 
throughout the night negotiations have been proceeding between 
the Polish General Staff and the Soviet marshal. The Polish govern- 
ment is said to have agreed to regard the conditions laid down in 
the armistice agreement as having lapsed owing to events in 
Germany. The Polish government has expressly confirmed its own 
obligations under the Warsaw Pact. 

"Our informant states that from 3 A.M. onward the Soviet Army 
has had full freedom of movement throughout Poland." 

Meantime at seven o'clock the officer commanding the Frontier 
Guards telephoned to the official in the Federal Ministry of the 
Interior with whom he was supposed to keep in touch. His report 
ran as follows: 

"I have just finished inspecting my sector. In conformity with 
our arrangement the section of frontier which borders on Czecho- 
slovakia was tonight taken over by the Bavarian police alone. 
Advanced units of the Deggendorf Regiment, which has been re- 
tired from its duties on the frontier, have already reported their 
arrival in Bayreuth. 

"All is quiet on the frontier. For the moment I am in Coburg, 
but propose to transfer myself with my staff to Miinchberg in half 
an hour. 

"The secret orders have been made known to all my officers." 
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Henry Engel, refreshed by a good night's sleep and in cheerful 
spirits, walked onto the terrace of his house. Friebe was waiting 
for him with his breakfast and at once offered him a glass of 
milk. Henry took it, drank, and then looked up to the sky and 
down to the valley below. "Eighty degrees," reported Friebe, "by 
the thermometer on the house wall. It's true the sun is on it, but 
it's certainly going to be hot today." 

"Any other items of good news?" 

"The West is full of rumors and the neutral countries are won- 
dering what's going to happen, while the East is full of stupid 
pride and self-confidence." 

"That's bad," said Henry EngeL "If there are no concrete, un- 
ambiguous reports to hand and if no unmistakable action is an- 
nounced, it means that everything is in a state of flux that is to 
say, we may all be drowned." 

"Anyhow," suggested Friebe, "a great part of the Soviet troops 
are immobilized in Poland owing to the armistice, so that the 
Soviet command no longer has sufficient terrain available for an 
advance." 

"Is that lightning stroke of intelligence your own idea?" asked 
Henry, laughing. 

"A radio commentator thought of it first," admitted Friebe. 

"I'm glad for your sake, Friebe, because agreements can be 
altered, modified, denied, and in other ways corrected." 

"The lady is coming," said Friebe, relieved to be able to con- 
clude this early morning talk. He withdrew somewhat rapidly. 

"I have slept well," said Constance gayly as she came up to 
Henry. "I assume you are going to ask me. And you must have 
slept well too. Particularly well as I have some reason for knowing. 
Nothing would wake you up." 

"You took quite a lot of trouble to do so." 

"Did you hear me?" asked Constance, looking at him with 
round eyes as if she meant to say, "You heard me and still didn't 
come!" 

"I didn't hear you, but I heard the noise the gramophone was 
making, the clink of glasses, and the banging of doors." 

"And why didn't you come?" 

"Because I was too tired, too comfortable, too sensible, and 
not sufficiently interested. Choose whatever you think most suit- 
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able. Anyhow it would have been just as easy for you to come to 
me." 

"What, to your bedroom?" said Constance, acting as if she 
hadn't heard rightly, to give him a chance to correct himself. 

Henry Engel had no intention of doing this. He was firmly re- 
solved to tell her with the utmost clearness all the things that he 
used to bottle up and that he now realized would be good for her 
and instructive, if, indeed, she was capable of understanding them. 

"If you had come to my bedroom door," he said challengingly, 
"you would have noticed that I had locked myself in against 
you, in my own house." 

Constance smiled undisturbed, enjoying his astonishment. "You 
didn't lock your door," she said gayly. 

"How do you know that?" 

"I know it," she said, and left him there as she went into the 
garden. 

Henry looked after her in wonder. The extent to which she 
had changed seemed to him incredible. He had clearly handled 
her quite incorrectly in the past, and the unbounded annoyance 
her porcelain passivity used to cause him was probably the result 
of an endless chain of mistakes made by himself. And yet the 
idea that she should ever come in the night to his bedroom door 
was simply absurd. She must obviously have bluffed him. Of 
course his door had not been locked. He had never done such a 
thing. 

All the same, how was she so sure of it? 

The officer commanding the battalion of Frontier Guards at 
Hof was standing at the exit from the village of Tragen by the 
side of the road that led toward the autobahn. His A.D.C and 
his ordnance officer were beside him, while behind them in a 
bush lay an extended walkie-talkie detachment. 

The sun was blazing down. The soldiers of the signal corps 
were sorry to be under the orders of a commander who regarded 
all forms of relief as superfluous, if not actually subversive of 
discipline. 

"A report from Captain Miiller-Marburg," called out one of 
the soldiers. 

The C.O. took up the connection with Mailer-Marburg's com- 
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pany in person and gave the A.D.C. instructions to take down 
the message as it came in. 

Captain Muller-Marburg had the following to report the 
time was three minutes past eight. 

"Major, I am at present north of the autobahn, on the em- 
bankment. On both sides of the railway line coming from 
Gutenfurst I see bands of demonstrators moving southward, carry- 
ing black, red, and gold banners. On the eastern border area I can 
only make out two sentries up to now. The number of the dem- 
onstrators seems about a hundred." 

"Continue to observe them and keep in constant touch with 
me," said the major. 

"Report from commander of No. 2 Company," called a soldier. 

The major took the call personally. The time was eight-seven. 

"A procession of some fifty demonstrators with flags and 
streamers is marching from Hirschberg toward the frontier." 

"They don't mean to respect the frontier," said the worried 
adjutant. 

"Why should they?" growled the major. Then, to the wonder- 
ment of the adjutant, who had never yet heard his commanding 
officer express a private opinion, the major said, "The astonishing 
thing is that it has taken so long for a few men to find the courage 
to trample down this most artificial of all frontiers." 

"What's going to happen now?" said the A.D.C. 

"We've got to be patient and not give up hope," said the major 
uncertainly. 

"Captain Muller-Marburg on the line," called the soldier at the 
radio. 

The major nodded, spoke his name, and took the message: 

"Major, the third platoon of my company has made out a 
military column coming from Plauen along the autobahn. It con- 
sists of trucks and armored cars and is approaching the frontier at 
high speed. I am going straight to the third platoon." 

"Now we're in for trouble!" said the ordnance officer. 

"That depends," said the C.O. thoughtfully. He fished a slightly 
crushed cigar out of his breast pocket and lit it. 

"At any rate," said the adjutant, "Captain Muller-Marburg has 
been thoroughly briefed in regard to the attitude and behavior of 
his detachment. He has twice had written instructions in battalion 
orders, in compliance with orders from Frontier Guards, Southern 
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Command. We have his statement that he has received the in- 
structions." 

"In that case nothing can very well go wrong," said the ordnance 
officer comfortably. 

Captain MUller-Marburg was mastered by the exciting feeling 
that he was watching the war marching down on him. He lay in a 
hollow, resting his body on his elbows and watching the building 
in front of him through his Zeiss glasses. 

The captain clearly recognized a company of the People's Army 
deploying in fighting order along the embankment. The men 
moved smartly and purposefully. "They've been well drilled," 
thought Muller-Marburg, "though their methods look rather old- 
fashioned: infantry tactics of the Second World War." 

Meantime the demonstrators continued to march undisturbed 
toward the frontier. They moved steadily on in silence. Their 
banners flopped over them in the heat. 

The captain recognized the purpose of the company facing him. 
He watched the movement of the soldiers with growing anxiety. 
They were trying to outflank the demonstrators on the left so as 
to interpose themselves between them and the frontier. It looked 
as if they would succeed. And while they hurried forward the two 
centers of the East Zone Frontier Police withdrew. 

"Quicker, quicker!" called the captain, who was thrilled by the 
drama, meaning that the demonstrators would have to hurry to 
reach the frontier before the soldiers. 

But the demonstrators did not hurry. These brave fellows, as 
Muller-Marburg called them, continued to advance at the same 
tempo. 

The soldiers of the People's Army had now outflanked the dem- 
onstrators. They took position immediately on the frontier. The 
muzzles of their rifles pointed parallel to the frontiers. 

"What shall I do if these swine start shooting?" said Muller- 
Marburg to himself. 

And while he was waiting to communicate with his command- 
ing officer, he watched through his glasses a group of machine 
gunners. They had loaded their weapons and the gun layer, who 
was aiming at the demonstrators, seemed to have his finger on the 
trigger. 

This man was Corporal Schulz-Schwerin. 
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The major who commanded the battalion of Frontier Guards 
asked for a connection with the colonel. The ordnance officer of 
the Southern Command answered. He said, "The staff has just 
left for Miinchberg. You can only get the colonel and chief of staff 
by radio. You must have patience." 

"Damnation," cried the major, "have I got to look on quietly 
and see men shot down before my eyes?" 

"Herr Major," said the ordnance officer in alarm, "you must on 
no account allow yourself to be provoked." 

"And supposing we're attacked?" 

"That can't happen," said the other emphatically. "We have 
received reports from unimpeachable sources on the other side, 
saying that no such thing can happen." 

"Good God!" said the major violently. "If you were in my 
place you would beware of talking such damned nonsense. We are 
moving toward a catastrophe here and you talk from your desk 
of orders, which no one here would use even to wipe his ass with.** 

The ordnance officer was silenced by this bluntness. He couldn't 
get over his astonishment at hearing this normally thoughtful and 
judicious officer lose his self-control in this fashion. 

"The colonel won't believe me," he said to himself wryly. 

Corporal Schulz-Schwerin lay behind his machine gun and 
stared at the demonstrators, who had just reached the frontier. 

There he saw a lot of men whose faces looked to him wild, 
dark, and threatening. He decided that they were men who had 
been egged on to revolt and had now become inciters of others 
they were at once the victims of unscrupulous Fascist propaganda 
and traitors to their own people, suborned by foreign paymasters. 

Corporal Schulz-Schwerin with both hands on the grips had laid 
the forefinger of his right hand on the trigger of his weapon. He 
now saw these enemies of the people pressing forward onto the 
barbed wire and beginning to cut it with wire cutters. 

"We can't tolerate that," he cried furiously. 

He waited for the order to open fire on these creatures who 
had betrayed their country and their people, who possessed not 
the slightest feeling of gratitude or consciousness of responsibility, 
who were ready lightheartedly to destroy that which had been won 
and built up during long years of grinding toil and which he him- 
self had sworn to defend with the last drop of his blood. 

But the order to shoot did not come. 
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Was that the result of irresolution or treachery? The wire netting 
was dragged aside. The traitors howled with joy. A standard- 
bearer, supported by two other fellows, pushed on ahead to be the 
first over the frontier. 

At that moment Schulz-Schwerin, overcome with honorable 
indignation and revolting against this spectacle of sedition, pulled 
the trigger. The machine gun jerked and stuttered rhythmically 
and seemed to be trembling with uncontrollable rage. Through the 
mutter of the explosions and the bursts of fire above which rose a 
thin veil of mist, Corporal Schulz-Schwerin saw the standard- 
bearer stagger, pitch forward, and crumple up. 

Captain Muller-Marburg saw men holding their arms in the air, 
falling over one another, and dispersing. Some threw themselves 
to the ground and tried to crawl to cover. These were men, he 
felt, inspired by faith in a better future who longed for nothing 
more passionately than freedom. And it seemed to him that it was 
only later, many seconds later, that he heard the cold violence of 
machine-gun fire and the wild, desperate, appealing cries of the 
men these brave, honest, clean, decent men. 

Moved by a hasty, uncontrolled impulse, he said, "This must 
not be. They should never have fired. They could have driven 
them home with the butts of their rifles. These 'men carried no 
arms. It's a crime to attack them in this brutal fashion a crime 
against humanity, against nature, against the laws of God." 

Then he shouted, "Fire!" 

The machine guns of his company at once poured a rain of 
bullets on the enemy and from all sides flames shot from the 
mouths of rifles. The still shimmering heat of the day was suddenly 
transformed into a wild and feverish tumult. 

Hundreds of bullets swept hissing by in both directions, mostly 
flying over the heads of the men who had sought freedom and 
who now lay flat upon the ground. What had formerly been the 
frontier was now no man's land. Germany had become a battle- 
field for Germans. 

"Step on it!" shouted the battalion commander when he heard 
the first bullets whipping across the frontier. The jeep in which he 
sat leaped forward. And he leaned forward as though seeking to 
shorten the distance between himself and his goal. 
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"Cease fire!" he shouted as soon as he had reached Captain 
MuUer-Marburg's company. 

"Cease fire!" shouted the soldiers, and their weapons fell silent, 
as did those of the enemy. 

But in the sudden stillness, which had seemed like a spell, was 
heard a distant, dull report, which at first sounded harmless enough 
but which a few seconds later was followed by a crashing, tearing 
explosion as the mortar bomb burst in the middle of Muller- 
Marburg's company. 

Pieces of dirt, stone, and iron spurted up in a jet against the 
major, tearing open his uniform, piercing his breast, and blotting 
out his face. He came down like a felled tree. 

"Mortars!" cried a man. "Take cover." 

Mother Schwiefert sat in the Interzone Express, due to leave 
Berlin at nine-seven. The train was already nine minutes late in 
starting and there were still no signs that it would soon get in 
motion. The passengers were beginning to be restive. 

That did not worry Mother Schwiefert, because she knew that 
she could do nothing about it. Officials were in charge and when 
that was the case, Mother Schwiefert said to herself, one must be 
prepared for anything, including unpleasant surprises. She was sure 
this was the right way to look at things, for her husband had been 
an official. 

What worried her as she sat, broad and comfortable, in her seat, 
was the fact that Isolde was missing and was probably still taking 
leave of her Peter. Mother Schwiefert, who knew that it is never 
a good thing to prolong these parting scenes unduly, rose to her 
feet, put some baggage on the seat to keep places for herself and 
Isolde, and asked her fellow travelers to protect her interests. 

Mother Schwiefert pushed through the crowd that thronged the 
corridor, stepped over trunks, cardboard boxes, and suitcases, and 
at last found Isolde and Peter, looking out of a window, closely 
pressed together. Peter had put his arm protectively around Isolde, 
so that she shouldn't be too cramped. Mother Schwiefert con- 
templated them with growing mistrust and noticed that neither of 
the two betrayed any signs of sorrow at parting, 

"Haven't you finished saying good-by yet?" asked Isolde's 
mother. 

The two young people turned around and looked at her without 
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embarrassment. Then Isolde said, "But, Mother, the train isn't 
going yet." 

"It may start at any moment." 

Peter said grandiloquently, "The departure of this train has 
been postponed indefinitely." 

"Yes, but not your good-bys," said Mother Schwiefert. "Come 
with me, Isolde you don't know what trouble I've had to keep 
your place." 

"In that case you'd better go with your mother," said Peter. 

Isolde nodded and said, "So long," casually, smiling at Peter. 
Then she followed her mother. 

When the two reached their compartment they saw sitting in 
their places a fat man who looked around quarrelsomely. 

"Allow me," said Mother Schwiefert; "the place you're sitting in 
belongs to me." 

"Bought it, I suppose," said the man, "but can you prove it? 
You see, you can't. What do you want then? One keeps a place 
by sitting in it. But there's nothing inhuman about me I'll move 
a bit to one side to make room for you, if you don't spread out 
too wide." 

"Stand up at once!" cried Mother Schwiefert pugnaciously. 

Losing his temper, the man said, "You ungrateful old woman! 
There are a hundred other people in this train who would think 
themselves lucky if I offered them a seat." 

Mother Schwiefert looked around in search of help. Some of the 
other people in the carriage muttered in displeasure, others looked 
to one side, while others again seemed to find amusement in this 
little scene. Almost all of them sympathized with Mother Schwiefert 
but nobody was prepared to lend physical assistance. A ticket col- 
lector declared himself incompetent to deal with the situation but 
said that "the gentleman's" railway ticket and place ticket for that 
particular carriage were all in order. 

The "gentleman" continued to hold forth. "Ever seen anything 
like that? Instead of thanking me for offering her a seat, this person 
makes all sorts of difficulties, and that at a time when we ought all 
to hang together. But who's got any sense of gratitude today? They 
haven't even got any understanding of other people's needs these 
people who go traveling through the country for their own pleasure 
or perhaps because they'd die from fear if they stayed in Berlin. 
Things have come to a pretty pass! I would say to these people, 
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TLadies and gentlemen, you're traveling in the wrong direction. 
You ought to be in a train for Siberia.' " 

Meantime Peter had been brought by Isolde, who had explained 
things to him. He gazed at the two hundredweight of human bulk 
and immediately concluded that only an athlete would have the 
strength to put the mountain in motion, but this conclusion did not 
daunt him. 

Looking through the luggage that belonged to Isolde and Mother 
Schwiefert, he noticed two brief cases that clearly belonged to the 
fire-eating monster. He pulled one of them down from the rack and 
said, "Is this your property?" 

"Be good enough to keep your dirty fingers off my brief case, 
you drip," cried the man. 

"At once," replied Peter and, encouraged by confident glances 
from Isolde, he flung the brief case through the open window of the 
compartment onto the platform outside. 

The man got up, snorting with rage, and tumbled out of the car- 
riage, whereupon Peter threw all his luggage after him. Then, bow- 
ing gallantly, he said, "These are your places, Frau Schwiefert." 

The Federal Chancellor had begun his working day at the 
accustomed hour and in his usual fashion. He had listened to the 
reports of his press chief and had a short telephone conversation 
with the director of intelligence services and had throughout striven 
to radiate an atmosphere of unruffled calm. 

His personal staff breathed sighs of relief. If the Chancellor was 
relaxed the situation could not be as serious as certain neutral 
voices asserted. 

And besides the rumor was current that the Chancellor had 
laughed: no one knew exactly what about, but the chief thing was 
that he had really laughed. 

Nevertheless the Chancellor, who drew his news from at least 
three sources and was therefore better posted than his actual in- 
formant, had a struggle to conceal his anxiety from his entourage. 
He was prepared for the worst but convinced that, as in the past, 
they would weather the storm. 

At nine o'clock the Minister of Interior called on the Chancellor 
and told him that the situation in the frontier zone was cata- 
strophic. 
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"I am well aware," said the Chancellor, "that bands of demon- 
strators have arrived at the frontier. The delegation of strike 
leaders from Leipzig has even succeeded in reaching Bebra. These 
people are asking to be brought to Bonn and in half an hour the 
Chamber will be in session. It is difficult to imagine anything much 
graver.'* 

"Mr. Chancellor," said the minister, "I must convey a further 
piece of disquieting news to Your Excellency." 

The Chancellor asked for a detailed statement and the following 
is an account of the conversation between the two men: 

The Minister of Interior: "In part of the sector belonging to 
the Southern Frontier Command, near a place called Hof , demon- 
strators who had approached the frontier and even crossed it, in 
places, were fired on by a company of the People's Army, upon 
which a company commander of the Federal Frontier Guards 
gave orders to fire on the People's Army. 

"While attempting to rescue wounded demonstrators from the 
other side of the frontier, the Frontier Guards battalion got in- 
volved in a regular battle with the People's Army. The enemy had 
meantime received reinforcements. In the course of the fighting the 
Frontier Guards advanced two kilometers into the Soviet Zone. 

"The commander of the sector has attempted to disengage the 
battalion, whose commanding officer has unfortunately been killed, 
but hitherto has not succeeded in doing so. Moreover the People's 
Army have shot down a parliamentary sent out by the sector 
commander and consequently there is no means of coming to an 
agreement to cease fire." 

The Chancellor: "Why were not orders to withdraw immedi- 
ately given?" 

The Minister: "The sector commander refuses to give the order. 
The conditions of the terrain make disengagement impossible with- 
out heavy losses, and as a matter of fact the commander has 
brought up reinforcements." 

The Chancellor: "Such behavior borders on madness. The man 
must withdraw, even if it costs the lives of half his force." 

The Minister: "Can I order the colonel to repudiate his re- 
sponsibility?" 

The Chancellor: "Mr. Minister, this is not the time to discuss 
theoretical points. I remember times when German colonels were 
required to do quite other things and when they obeyed orders 
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without reference to their private convictions. No matter. The 
troops must be withdrawn forthwith. If the colonel does not obey 
this order unconditionally, then have him arrested. This mess must 
be cleared up without delay.*' 

The Minister: "In that case, Mr. Chancellor, I must also arrest 
the officer commanding the northern sector. Almost the same 
drama has been enacted at Herrnburg, near Liibeck. Only in that 
place units of the People's Army have, in the course of the fighting, 
occupied territory belonging to the Federal Republic." 

The Chancellor was silent. 

9:42 A.M. The Chancellor to his Secretary of State: 
"Call the Speaker of the Chamber and tell him that, owing to 
events of exceptional gravity, I should be grateful if, with the 
concurrence of the Committee of Procedure, he would postpone 
the sitting of the House for two hours. The Cabinet is obliged to 
hold an extraordinary meeting and cannot appear in Parliament 
earlier. 

"Convene a Cabinet meeting for ten o'clock. Ask the Minister 
of Defense to come and see me at once. Fix up a call to Washington 
for me. I want to speak to the American Secretary of State." 

9:52 A.M. Telephone conversation between the Chancellor 
and the Secretary of State. Textual and unabridged. 

The Chancellor: "Mr. Secretary, a crisis has arisen on our 
frontier which borders on the Soviet Zone. Both in the north and 
the south fighting has taken place between our Frontier Guards 
and units of the People's Army." 

The Secretary of State: "Mr. Chancellor, I heard this news a 
few minutes ago and I have just spoken with the President. The 
American government is seriously disturbed and desires to remind 
the Federal government once more and with emphasis of the reso- 
lutions passed by NATO. I must stress that point also in the name 
of the other Allied governments. 

"Mr. Chancellor, NATO has not been attacked and it doesn't 
look as if that was the object of the Soviet armies. If German units 
have through inadvertence got into difficulties, NATO cannot help 
them. We do not want a world war, Mr. Chancellor." 

The Chancellor: "Nor do we: we don't want any war." 

The Secretary of State: "The United States Government is 
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convinced of that, Mr. Chancellor. But you must do everything in 
your power to clear up the frontier situation as quickly and un- 
equivocally as possible." < 

The Chancellor: "I assure you that the Federal government will 
spare no efforts to achieve this result." 

9:58 A.M. Message from the Federal Secretary of State to the 
Chancellor: 

"The members of the Cabinet are assembled. I regret to inform 
you that the president of the Bundestag has not been able to 
convince the senior councilor of the necessity to postpone the ple- 
nary session of the House. The Opposition has even proposed that 
you, Mr. Chancellor, should immediately appear before Parlia- 
ment The proposal will certainly be carried." 

10:05 A.M. The Chancellor addressing the members of his 
Cabinet: 

"We must put aside our scruples and diverge from the political 
path we have hitherto followed. I consider it my duty to propose to 
the Chamber that our government and Parliament should make a 
joint appeal to the government in East Berlin to put a stop immedi- 
ately to the shedding of German blood. I ask for your agreement." 

The Minister of Defense raised his slender head, gazed at the 
Chancellor, and said in his cool, impersonal voice: "I am against 
the proposal." 

"So am I," said the Minister for All-German Affairs with sur- 
prising force. 

"I too," said a third minister. "I'm ready to do anything and 
everything for the people over there, but for the government 
nothing. Hitherto our principle has been to regard the people in 
Pankow as non-existent: I don't see what incidents can cause us 
to abandon this well-considered attitude." 

"In that case," said the Chancellor, "there are three votes 
against my proposal, which is therefore carried." 

Maria did not know that the little frontier station south of 
Sonneberg had been closed many months previously. That was 
quite a normal proceeding, which helped to concentrate the stream 
of in-and-out travelers in a few well-guarded frontier posts. How- 
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ever, at the moment a number of things that yesterday had been 
considered normal no longer existed. 

The nearer Maria approached the frontier away from the beaten 
track, the more she got the impression that she had tumbled into 
a cheerful and almost riotous region. The people she met here 
seemed livelier than elsewhere. There were even groups sitting in 
trucks who drove past her singing. And the crossing of the frontier 
was very different from what Maria had anticipated. She could not 
know that only a few miles farther on it would be very different 
again. 

Of course she saw the much described no man's land, barbed- 
wire entanglements in the fields, and a watchtower. But she saw no 
barriers on the frontier, only an old tollgate that had been pushed 
open. And the Frontier Police who were standing around seemed 
to be sizing her up good-humoredly. They waved and laughed at 
the people who walked past them, and obviously had no intention 
of controlling them. 

Maria walked up to two of them who were standing in the 
middle of the street talking to one another. They were wearing 
different uniforms but otherwise looked very much alike. "May I 
go across the frontier?" she asked. 

The two men in uniform looked at her merrily but with a certain 
curiosity. Then they grinned at her. "Over which frontier?" asked 
one of them with an air of surprise. 

"I want to go into the Eastern Zone," said Maria. 

"What Eastern Zone?" asked one of them, and they both 
laughed. 

"Into the German Democratic Republic," said Maria, slightly 
confused. 

"And what's that?" they asked her. "Do you come from the 
moon, Fraulein?" 

"No," said Maria crossly, "I come from the Federal Republic of 
Germany." 

"What things you say! Federal Republic! Long ago out of date, 
Fraulein. You are in Germany in the middle of Germany; you 
can go wherever you please. For the last two hours there has only 
been one Germany anyhow in these parts." 

"And how long will this state of things last?" asked Maria. She 
really did not know what had happened and what all these things 
meant. She had got up early in the morning and had ridden on 
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without a pause and without speaking to a soul. Besides, she under- 
stood nothing of politics and had never taken the slightest trouble 
to do so. 

She put up with everything that politics imposed on her. She had 
taken out a travel pass because that was required of her. She 
proposed to cross a frontier because the frontier existed and she 
couldn't do otherwise than respect it. 

Martin had said to her, "All the things that separate us or merely 
make us uneasy, we must regard as not existing. The only impor- 
tant thing is that we have one another." 

"Why do you want to go over there?" she heard one of the 
Frontier Policemen say. 

"I want to visit my fianc6," said Maria, who was always glad to 
speak of Martin. "We want to spend our holidays together." 

"What, here with us, in the Thiiringer Wald?" asked the man 
who wore the uniform of the East German Frontier Police. "Have 
you come from far?" 

"From Upper Bavaria," said Maria. 

"Splendid!" said the man enthusiastically. 

"We'll be your guard of honor," said the West German. Both of 
them had obviously had something to drink. They were in a good 
humor, not in the least censorious, and enterprising in an agreeable 
fashion. 

"We must have a celebration," said one of them, "over there in 
the former customs shed." 

"But without me," said Maria. "I'm in a hurry." 

"Fraulein," said one of them, "today is a very special day and 
that's why we are going to collect a special form of tax from you. 
We are not going to go through your luggage or confiscate anything 
or charge any fee we merely insist that you drink a glass with us 
to your health, to our health, and to the health of Germany." 

The radio in the Airport Restaurant in Hamburg made the fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"For technical reasons all the radio installations in the Federal 
Republic will from now on broadcast an identical program. We 
shall soon be sending out a news bulletin." 

Wolf Beck, who was sitting near the loudspeaker with Ruth, 
interrupted his conversation and raised his head to listen. He heard 
nothing but a low, dull humming. He looked at the great clock on 
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the wall of the restaurant and saw that it was just before eleven 
o'clock. 

"You'll come soon, won't you?" said Ruth, laying her hand 
tenderly on his. 

"You don't have to worry about me," said Wolf, smiling at her. 
"I think a lot about myself and now about you too." 

The news announcer said: 

"A few minutes ago the German Chamber, in an extraordinary 
session, which was relayed by all the radio stations in the Federal 
Republic, issued an appeal to the government of the G.D.R., call- 
ing on them to put an immediate stop to the bloodshed in the 
Soviet Zone and to bring to an end the hostilities in the frontier 
districts." 

Wolf Beck, who did not seem to attach much importance to this 
communique, said to Ruth, "You are sure to amuse yourself at 
Henry's. He really is an original bird. Gives the impression of a 
man who would pull out trees by the roots, but in reality would not 
hurt a fly. At heart he only wants to contribute to the happiness of 
mankind, but as mankind doesn't appreciate his intentions, he 
wishes them all in blazes." 

"He doesn't know me at all," said Ruth, "and probably doesn't 
even know of my existence." 

"The dear chap," said Wolf, "always wants to create the impres- 
sion that nothing can shake him. He'll probably receive you as 
cordially as if you had made sand castles together in your child- 
hood. But it isn't always advisable to meet him with equal cor- 
diality. Henry loves a woman to be uninhibited and independent, 
provided she's not intimate and confidential." 

"I'll try not to disappoint you." 

Wolf avoided her glance and looked at the clock. He had intro- 
duced Ruth rather vaguely in his cable to Henry announcing her 
arrival but, as he admitted, he had been intentionally vague. Henry 
was a restless soul with a head full of fancies. He would, according 
to his habit, treat Ruth respectfully within limits. If Wolf had 
cabled, "I'm sending you my future wife," Henry's reactions would 
have been easy to anticipate. He would have treated her with 
unlimited respect. But as things were, Wolf foresaw that Henry 
would study Ruth with a critical eye. If she could satisfy Henry 
she would have achieved much. 

But however things worked out, Ruth's presence could only have 
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a beneficial effect on the great business deal that Wolf was contem- 
plating. 

The news bulletin continued: "It has been reported from Bavaria 
that severe fighting is continuing between units of the Frontier 
Guards and detachments of the People's Army. 

"The attack by the People's Army on the demonstrators from 
Plauen was, as we have previously reported, the starting point of 
hostilities between Frontier Guards and the People's Army. We 
learn that twenty of the demonstrators were shot dead." 

"Bavaria?" asked Ruth, trying to conceal a slight feeling of un- 
easiness. "Are things like that happening in Bavaria?" It sounded 
as if she was merely astonished that such things were taking place 
in the region to which she was flying. 

"Bavaria," said Wolf, "is a large province so large, anyhow, 
that when a few companies of soldiers poop off at one another in 
the north they wouldn't disturb a dachshund in Munich. And 
Henry's house is a long way farther south, quite near the Austrian 
and Swiss frontiers. You'll be in the Alps there as good as being 
in Italy." 

"I'm feeling quite excited about meeting your friend." 

"So you may well be," said Wolf slowly. 

The news announcer, after giving full details of the encounter on 
the frontier at Hof, made the following statement: 

"Also to the south of Liibeck fighting is in progress between 
units of the Frontier Guards and the People's Army. In this region, 
as reported, the People's Army crossed over into the territory of 
the Federal Republic in order to arrest escaping demonstrators. 
The fighting is proceeding to the west of Herrnburg about half- 
way between the frontier and the Elbe-Liibeck Canal north of 
Lake Ratzeburg." 

"That sounds disquieting, don't you think, Wolf?" 

"Not so bad as it sounds," said Wolf. "As long as America and 
the Soviet Union merely look on and they can't risk anything 
further our passionate patriots cannot do much more harm." 

"What worries me a little," said Ruth after a pause, "is the idea 
of meeting your wife." 

"Constance," said Wolf, "is an extraordinarily tolerant, good- 
tempered person. She will be happy if you are nice to her and 
she deserves that too. And it's of no importance whether you meet 
her now or in a few months' time you have got to meet sometime. 
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And besides, you will very quickly perceive how glad Constance is 
au fond that our marriage is ending." 

The final news bulletin now came on the air: 

"Since early this morning the Eastern Zone has been in open 
revolt. Street fighting is taking place in various towns. The Soviet 
Army has almost everywhere assumed full powers and has inter- 
vened in the battles between the workers and the People's Police. 

"According to reports received in West Berlin, the severest fight- 
ing is taking place in Magdeburg, Halle, and Leipzig. More shoot- 
ing has also been reported from East Berlin, but the units involved 
have not been identified." 

"I shall follow you very soon," promised Wolf. "I shall finish my 
most urgent business right away and then come to Henry's place to 
get you. And remember you must stay with Henry till I come: let 
nothing tempt you to do otherwise." 

"Do you fear complications?" asked Ruth. 

"I always consider all the possibilities," said Wolf in calming 
tones, "and I rely on Henry." 

As he said this he thought: "Henry will analyze Ruth as if she 
were a specimen in a laboratory. When he has finished he will 
communicate the results to me, partly from the researcher's vanity 
and partly out of friendship. And besides bringing us nearer to- 
gether on the human plane, that will produce a favorable atmos- 
phere for a business deal." 

"Can I trust Herr Engel in all respects?" asked Ruth. 

Wolf nodded, 

Henry Engel was standing at the window of his workroom look- 
ing down into the garden. Constance was beside him. Each of 
them seemed to be waiting for the other to say something. 

The air vibrated in the great heat and the lawn looked like a 
shimmering green lake. The glow of the red roses was dimmed and 
in the shadow of a tree the dogs sprawled lifeless. 

At last Henry said, "I really ought to have planted more 
flowers." 

"I would gladly have helped you," said Constance. 

"You haven't got the patience in fact it's only when you paint 
that you are patient. Sometimes you appear to be patient when 
you're really apathetic. In reality you're incapable of concentrating 
on anything, whether it's a book, a flower, or a beast. You see 
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things clearly and judge them beautiful or not, as the case may be: 
then you immediately forget them." 

"Yes," said Constance, coming close up to him, "but there are 
things I can never forget." 

"You disturb me," said he grumpily. He went back into the 
room and threw himself into the great armchair that stood in the 
corner between the bookshelves. He took out a book at random, 
opened it demonstratively, and pretended to read it. 

She remained by the window with her back to the glass and 
looked at him intently. "You must believe me," she said gently. 
"I have so often longed for this house, with its quiet and its lovely 
garden." 

"Yes, of course," said Henry without looking up, "between two 
cocktail parties, on the morning after a binge, or while listening to 
empty talk." 

"Not only then," said Constance. 

"Yes, I blow," said Henry cruelly, "whenever the gracious lady 
is overcome with longing for primitive things, for undiluted nature: 
when she wants to eat black bread instead of cake, to suckle rosy 
children at her breast, to lie in a heap of scented hay, to pick 
cherries from the tree and to hear a real cock crowing maybe 
twice in four months." 

"It's too bright here," said Constance, blinking, "don't you think 
so?" She hurriedly drew the heavy curtains over each of the win- 
dows and the room was suddenly in twilight reminiscent of the 
hour before the dawn. Constance shut the door and came to him. 

"That's how I like it," he said. "Day is turned to night. In 
midsummer the lady thinks of skating and in the depths of winter 
she wants to lie naked in the sun: to outwit nature, the favorite 
game of the age." 

"In the old days," she said, seating herself on the arm of his 
chair, "you used to be busy with quite different problems." 

"Yes, then I regarded you as a seminormal person." 

"Henry," she said, bending down to him, "why don't you forget 
certain things? Everyone makes mistakes why do you always 
bring mine up against me?" 

"Gentlemen, said the accused, I never wanted to murder anyone 
that you must believe. My hand slipped, that's all. By a piece of 
ill luck there was a knife in my hand. When I stumbled, I wanted 
to slip the knife between his arm and his side, but it went into his 
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heart. I am sorry: it was a mistake. But doesn't everyone make 
mistakes?" 

"You are hardhearted, Henry." 

"I am Michael's friend." 

"Henry, how often must I tell you that nothing binds me to 
Michael except good comradeship? I like him very much, but I 
can't truly say I love him, and I have made no promises to him." 

"But he loves you." 

"That may be." 

"That is so," corrected Henry ruthlessly. "And didn't you spend 
two weeks together at St. Moritz last winter two glorious weeks, 
Michael called them." 

"Yes, but of course without anything happening," said Con- 
stance insistently. 

"Nothing?" 

"Nothing whatsoever. Michael would never allow himself to 
seduce me. His is a chivalrous man." 

"If that's true he's a damn fool." 

"Of course nothing of the kind could happen to you," said Con- 
stance indignantly. 

"I should think not," said Henry. "Imagine! You travel with a 
woman you love, and who, you believe, loves you, to one of the 
loveliest places on this earth. You live for two weeks next door to 
one another, each constantly assuring the other of his devotion: 
you spend the whole day together, skiing, dancing, and drinking 
and persuading one another that life together would be perfection 
and that's all!" 

"I ought to have done it," said Constance, "but I couldn't be- 
cause of you." 

Henry Engel listened to Constance breathing. He smelled the 
sharp, virginal perfume of her skin. He felt her arm, which she had 
laid on his shoulder as if to support herself. 

"My dear child," he said wearily, but firmly resolved not to 
betray to her how much she still meant to him and how much she 
had always meant. "You shouldn't lightheartedly challenge an old 
man like me. My stormy youth is past. And just now I shall have to 
devote my energies to our new guest." 

"What! Are we having visitors?" 

"Yes, indeed," said Henry, breaking away from her. "We are 
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going to have the honor and, I trust, the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of Wolf's latest acquisition." 

He sprang up, hurried to the window, and pulled the curtains 
aside, letting in the blinding sunlight. 

"Chief!" called Friebe from the garden. "There are two men at 
the gate whom I can't get rid of." 

Henry leaned out of the window saying, "Not even by force?" 

"I could try," said Friebe, "but I wouldn't like to mess up your 
business deals, chief. No one's ever been in a greater hurry to see 
you." 

"So much the better, that makes the price go up. Tell the fellows 
we are changing our products to silk." 

*Tm afraid, Chief, there's not much of a market for that." 

"What d'you mean? Even with silk one can manage to kill people 
and that's all these people want. Anyhow we are not inclined to 
facilitate their handiwork." 

The American city commandant lately promoted governor of 
West Berlin had left the conference room and gone to his study. 
There he sat down, expectant and remote, at his writing table. He 
gave orders to admit the visitors who were waiting. 

Michael and Charley appeared, the former relaxed and the lat- 
ter inclined to overplay his indignation out of mischievous high 
spirits. 

"General," Charley said, still in the doorway, "time seems to be 
standing still for you. We no longer date our letters 1944 and I am 
no longer your captain and obedient to your orders." 

"Please sit down," said the general formally, but without getting 
up. 

"I should prefer to stand," said Charley, who seemed to be 
much annoyed. 

Michael Reiners seated himself without a word on a chair, while 
Charley plunged his hands deep in his trouser pockets and stared 
defiantly at the general. There was silence for a few seconds. 

"I invited you to come here," began the general hesitatingly. 

"You practically had us brought here under arrest," interposed 
Charley. "I can't describe what happened otherwise. But you 
haven't the slightest jurisdiction over us." 

"Charley," said the general, trying to smooth him down, "I 
regret the misunderstanding. The officer who brought you here 
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does not seem to have been very tactful, though he carried out my 
orders exactly. I need you urgently." 

"The pressure of events excuses everything," said Reiners po- 
litely. 

"Thank you, Doctor," said the general. "And the situation forces 
me to come straight to business, I understand that you spent six 
hours of last night in a house in West Berlin in company with a 
minister, belonging to the East German government, in fact the 
Deputy Prime Minister G.M. Is that right?" 

"Are you having us watched, General?" growled Charley. 

"Not you, but the Deputy Prime Minister. And he has not yet 
left West Berlin, and it looks as if he didn't want to do so. With 
him in the villa in West Berlin are an escort and his chauffeur. His 
escort is also his secretary and the chauffeur is a competent short- 
wave expert. Since the early morning hours radio messages have 
been sent out and received there." 

"Then close the shop and put these people in the cooler," said 
Charley, "but leave us out of the game. When we have a con- 
versation with anyone, that doesn't mean that we are brewing 
poison in his company." 

"Have you ground for assuming that this transmitter is contact- 
ing Soviet authorities or East Zone government or secret services?" 
asked Reiners. 

"That," said the general vigorously, "is the salient point. Two 
separate monitoring agencies, working apart from one another, 
which we at once instructed to look* after these communications, 
believe that some sort of private conversations are going on." 

"I'm inclined to that view," said Reiners thoughtfully. 

"According to reports from agents, this minister is surrounded 
by a circle of politicians who cannot be described as Communists." 

"Yes, that's right," said Reiners. "This group is not large but is 
fairly influential. It has a Christian, democratic, and very German 
background." 

"Does that mean German nationalist?" asked Charley. 

"We haven't time to go into these details," said the general 
hastily, "but before I tell you what appears to me interesting in the 
whole story, I ask you to read this report. It was dispatched to 
Washington at three minutes after eleven. You will at once see 
what was in my mind when I wrote it. And I particularly want 
you, Charley, to recognize how much I trust you, and to realize 
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that nothing was further from my intentions than to give you 
orders. It's your collaboration I want." 

"General," said Charley, pacified, "you have ruined my best 
articles and my prospects of a peaceful private life. I had been 
thinking out a few headlines Colonial Methods in Berlin 
General Treats Free Citizens as Slaves Summoned to the Star 
Chamber . . ." 

"You know where the whiskey is, Charley," said the general. 

The general's report to Washington, which Michael and Charley 
now read, was as follows: 

"In the districts of Malsdorf , Kopenick, and Griinau, adjacent to 
East Berlin, fighting has broken out. The resistance groups have 
managed to supply themselves with arms. 

"An attempt has been made to arrange for fresh conversations 
with the Soviet general who has been appointed city commandant 
in East Berlin. This attempt has not succeeded. The American 
officer detailed to convey my invitation to the general was turned 
back at the frontier by Soviet troops." 

"I think I understand you," said Reiners slowly. "You urgently 
need to be put in contact with the East Zone." 

"But the general has means of contact," said Charley. "I bet 
there are some dozens of agents coding messages to you at this 
moment." 

"That's about right," said the general, "but what I lack is contact 
with the highest government authorities in the zone people with a 
possible influence on this government or on any other government 
that might be formed. The opportunity seems to offer itself here." 

"In that case let's go and get in touch with them," said Charley. 

"Dr. Reiners," said the American general, "is urgently needed in 
Bonn. The Federal government has asked me to tell you so. 
Will you comply with their wish to see you there?" 

Reiners nodded. He could not evade such a summons, nor did 
he wish to. He had expected it and it fitted in with his own plans. 

"But before you fly off in a courier plane, Doctor," said the 
general, "you have still three hours in which you could establish 
loose contact between us and your East Zone friend, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, now in a villa on this side. Tell him that we are 
aware of his activities and are prepared to tolerate them in fact 
at some future moment we might not be disinclined to support him. 
Tell him, too, that he can use our radio network in the West. We 
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can find a wave length for him to talk to almost all the important 
centers in the East Zone. We are even prepared to reserve places 
for him and his collaborators in one of our courier planes." 

"And if I succeed, General, in establishing this contact, what* s 
to happen next?" 

"Then you fly to Bonn and Charley functions in your place as 
contact man." 

"You may be sure, General," said Charley, "that your name will 
not be once mentioned in my will." 

"I am quite satisfied," said the general with relief, "that you have 
accepted my proposal. And I was quite sure that you would accept 
it. You could hardly let such a story go by." 

Noon. Fontainebleau. Conference on the situation at NATO 
headquarters. 

The Commander in Chief assessed the situation as follows: 

"Gentlemen, the avalanche rolls on unchecked. The Soviet ad- 
vance has begun. Since last night Russian military transport has 
been traversing Poland. The Polish Army has taken over the task 
of guarding the railways. 

"The East German government has still not answered the appeal 
of the Federal Parliament. It appears no longer to be master of the 
situation. The focus of disorder north of Hof is expanding. At this 
moment there are almost two complete battalions of the Federal 
Frontier Guards fighting in the Soviet Zone." 

At this point the minutes recorded a short pause for informal 
discussions. 

However, during this pause there occurred in the framework of 
these informal discussions, which consisted mostly of successive 
dialogues between the Commander in Chief and different officers, 
an exchange of words which, though it did not diverge from the 
politely objective type of discussion usual in this headquarters, 
aroused a certain interest. 

The Commander in Chief had just given the French general 
some instructions and suggestions for use by intelligence when he 
suddenly turned and addressed the commander of the German 
troops. What he said seemed so interesting to the Frenchman that, 
although the matter was outside his competence, he made a note 
of the conversation. 

"General," said the Commander in Chief, "as an American and 
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a patriot, I understand the conduct of your Frontier Guards of- 
ficers, but as a soldier I can't have it These officers are disobeying 
a military order," 

"General," answered the German, "these officers have been 
soldiers all their lives. Now for the first time they are behaving as 
patriots." 

The American Commander in Chief considered it unnecessary 
to comment on this remark. The French general wrote in his notes: 
"The C. in C. had nothing to say to this: nor would I have had. 
Logic is no use against patriotism." 

After a further analysis of the German situation and after cog- 
nizance had been taken of fresh reports and new information that 
had meanwhile arrived, the Commander in Chief concluded his 
statement as follows: 

"The German government will do everything in its power to 
avoid a further extension of the danger zone. 

"As soon as it is dark the Federal Frontier Guards will disengage 
themselves from the enemy and withdraw behind the frontier. The 
Frontier Guards units south of Lubeck have received orders to 
retire behind the Elbe-Liibeck Canal. We must hope that the de- 
tachments of the People's Army who are already in Federal ter- 
ritory will not follow them, and that hostilities will thus come to an 
end." 

Martin, coming from Donauworth, had reached Augsburg and 
ridden through the town. He was determined not to stop in any 
place longer than was necessary. Toward midday he found himself 
in the garden of an inn to the south of Augsburg, strengthening the 
inner man, before embarking on the final stage of his journey. By 
evening he would be in Schongau with Maria, he believed. 

Up to now it had been a tiring day. The heat seemed to have 
increased and the traffic likewise. On the roads along which he had 
ridden, convoys of motorcars had cut up the asphalt surface al- 
ready softened by the sun, and a strong smell of tar filled the air. 

Augsburg itself, even at noon, had been unusually full of life. 
Women stood in lines in front of provision shops while long lines 
of cars waited by the filling stations. 

Martin was astonished by the spectacle of so much bustling 
activity. He supposed he must put it down to the realization of the 
much-boasted economic miracle in West Germany. 
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Reflecting on things, Martin decided that he had good reason to 
be contented with his lot. The few people who influenced his life 
were good and lovable. His girl Maria and his parents . . . 

At this moment he was thinking especially of his father and 
mother. They had led an exemplary life, in spite of small misunder- 
standings, differences of opinion, and anxieties caused by poverty 
and the pressure of hard monotonous labor. And Martin smiled as 
he thought of his father's slightly eccentric political ambitions. 

Meanwhile the man whose attitude toward politics was casually 
described by his neighbors as "a bit odd" was leading, from his 
headquarters in the gymnasium, a movement of protest against the 
regime that envisaged the dismissal of all its functionaries through- 
out the whole district of Sonneberg. 

It was as if Martin's father had been working all his life for this 
great day. The orders he issued seemed to have been carefully 
thought out and long prepared; nevertheless they had the freshness 
and swing of a confident revolutionary movement. 

Sonneberg was in the hands of the group at whose head stood 
Martin's father, and he exercised the powers of a leader. His 
friends had taken possession of all the key positions. 

Martin's mother appeared and brought her husband his dinner 
in a three-storied lunch box. She said: "I was very much inclined 
to starve you out, but I can't help being sorry for you." 

Her husband had a short conversation with one of his friends 
regarding the future disposal of the mayor. He said: "For him the 
chief thing is that he should continue to be mayor. So long as he 
obeys the man who gives him orders, nothing can go wrong. The 
man from the rationing office, who belongs to us, must keep an eye 
on him." 

"You are too generous," warned his friend. 

"What do you mean?" said Martin's father with conviction. 
"I am merely trying to do the right thing as far as I can. I don't 
want to treat them as they treated us." 

"That may be a mistake," said his friend as he moved off. 

Martin's father turned to his wife and said, "Well, what have 
you to say now?" 

"Nothing," said she, "there's nothing more to say. It's too late." 

"A few words of gratitude wouldn't have done any harm," said 
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the old man, who once more felt that he was completely misunder- 
stood. 

"In other places," said his wife, "the ringleaders, as they call 
them on the radio, are put up against a wall." 

"I have heard of such cases," said the old man, "but they are 
exceptional. Such things have certainly happened in two or three 
towns as lately as yesterday, when they thought they could break 
our movement by the brutal use of force. But today the people have 
risen in hundreds of towns." 

"If that's so they'll shoot a few thousand." 

"Before they get that far, Mother, Germany will be free and 
united and recognized by America and the Soviets." 

"You'll get yourself locked up and Martin as well if nothing 
more happens," said she, "then we'll starve once more and Maria 
won't be able to come to us. Why do you always only think of 
yourself why can't you think of us, if only a little?" 

"I'm thinking of Germany, Mother." 

"When has Germany ever thought of you? In this Germany of 
yours, you've always been a second-class man. A Red workman 
has always been like a red rag to a bull." 

"You don't understand me, Mother. You'll never understand 
me, but you will be astonished." 

"I am that already," said she. 

"You ought to recognize how carefully and surely we are plan- 
ning. We are no adventurers. When this morning two of the 
people's factories went up in flames and the chief of the S.E.D. was 
hanged in the middle of the market place in Saalfeld, all the Soviet 
troops stationed in Sonneberg marched off to their help followed 
by the People's Police. That was our chance and we took it." 

"And when will the troops and the People's Police be back?" 
asked Martin's mother. 

The innkeeper put an end to Martin's thoughts about his good 
old father and his eccentric political ambitions. "After all," thought 
Martin, "the old chap is an honest man who likes mouthing fine 
phrases but certainly never thinks of risking his skin for his fantas- 
tic ideals." 

The innkeeper brought the milk and bread that Martin had 
ordered and waited to be paid. 

Martin opened his purse and looked about among his East 
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German money for a West German mark to pay his bill with. 
When he had laid the money on the table the innkeeper said, "Do 
you come from the East Zone?" And when Martin said he did, the 
man said, with a surprising burst of generosity, "Then you are my 
guest. The people from the Eastern Zone have our fullest 
sympathy. We are glad to make sacrifices for you and them. If you 
wish, you may have another glass of milk without paying for it." 

The general commanding the Federal Army Corps in Ulm 
checked up once more on the measures prescribed in his emer- 
gency program. No point had been overlooked and, as usual, the 
machine was running efficiently and accurately. 

The general was a well-nourished man of average height. His 
round face wore a cheerful expression. He had succeeded in 
mobilizing for action the forces in his command much more rapidly 
than the planners had foreseen. 

He was preparing to enjoy a well-deserved luncheon in the of- 
ficers' mess and was washing his hands in a basin concealed in a 
cupboard, when the telephone on his desk began to buzz. Drying 
his hands, he walked to the instrument. He laid the towel over his 
left arm and grasped the receiver in his right hand. "What is it?" he 
said. 

"The C.O., Frontier Guards, Southern Command," said his 
A.D.C. "He says it's urgent." 

"All right," said the general, "connect me." 

He was not particularly pleased to be called up and regarded the 
call as a disturbance in the orderly routine of the day's program. 
However it was his custom, whenever possible, to meet the wishes 
of the C.O., Frontier Guards, South. They were bound together by 
ties of shared experiences. They had fought side by side in the last 
World War, as they called it, and contributed jointly to the glory 
and reputation of the division that the general had had the honor 
to command, and had actually each saved the other's life. 

"How are you, my dear friend," cried the general. "From what 
I hear, your units have been in the thick of it Has it been worth 
while?" 

"General," said the commander of the Frontier Guards, "there's 
a terrible mess here. Soviet units have joined in the fighting and my 
two battalions are cut off," 

"That's bad," said the general, taking trouble to indicate a cer- 
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tain tone of reserve behind his expression of regret. He had already 
guessed that the colonel was on the point of sending an S.O.S. 

"General," said the colonel appealingly, "I must have help. It's 
urgent. I cannot stand by and watch the Soviets destroy my two 
battalions. My men must be given a chance to cut their way out" 

"Yes, indeed," said the general uneasily. 

"Two battalions," implored the colonel, "will still be enough to 
break the ring. Then we can take all our units back behind the 
frontier and in that way restore the position to what it was before 
the trouble. We could do this before evening. I only need two 
battalions, General." 

The general stood restlessly by his writing table and rubbed his 
forehead with the face towel he was still holding. "Colonel," he 
said, "you are asking for the impossible. The Federal Army is in a 
state of alarm. We in the army are no longer able to act independ- 
ently, and I have to take my orders from Fontainebleau." 

"Yes, but your immediate superior is a German. He must under- 
stand." 

"Listen, my dear comrade," said the general, "the situation, as I 
see it is as follows: You belong to the Frontier Guards. The Fed- 
eral Army for the last twenty-four hours has not been a German 
army and the commander of our land forces has likewise ceased to 
be a German general. He is commanding American, English, and 
French troops as well as German." 

"Yes, I know all that, General," said the colonel obstinately. 
"That doesn't alter the fact that we are first and foremost Germans. 
If you won't help me, then I shall have to scratch up whatever 
men I can find. I have had to give up the Deggendori Regiment to 
the central sector, but I shall still be able to collect a few hundred 
men, trained or not. And maybe the police will be able to help 
me." 

"Colonel," said the general insistently, "you must understand 
me. You are not under my orders. I can do nothing for you." 

"I understand," said the colonel in a scarcely audible voice, 
which betrayed his weariness. Then he added bitterly, "Then that 
is how we stand toward one another now. The days of Rzhev are 
forgotten." 

"Never," cried the general, feeling that his honor was being 
impugned. At that time he had commanded an armored division 
and together with his staff and a few of his units had found himself 
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hopelessly encircled. The present colonel of the Frontier Guards 
had then commanded a regiment of tanks with which he succeeded 
in breaking the ring and freeing the encircled troops. The general 
owed it entirely to the colonel that he was still alive and able to be 
in command of a corps at Ulm. 

"Why don't you talk to the Minister of the Interior?" asked the 
general uneasily. 

"General, in a situation like this, one can't talk to civilians." 
The general seemed to be convinced by this argument at once. 
"All right," he decided, "I'll see if there's anything to be done. I'll 
get in touch with the Minister of Defense at once. It is now seven 
minutes past one. You can expect me to call you up in about half 
an hour." 

Henry Engel drove his big car to Munich to meet Ruth Winters 
at the airport. 

Henry had decided to meet her in person for various reasons. 
In the first place he was anxious to see for himself whether any 
changes in the general appearance of things was perceptible. The 
last news bulletins he had heard seemed to indicate that this was 
possible. And then he was particularly interested in the personality 
of his new guest. The telegram that announced her coming had 
been phrased with a remarkable and, for Wolf, unusual obscurity. 
Finally he wanted to get away from Constance, who was beginning 
to make him nervous and unsure of himself. 

During the drive Henry Engel saw exactly what he had expected 
to see. The numerous cars he passed on their way to the south 
were carrying not only business people and vacationers but also 
prosperous, forward-looking refugees. Many of the filling stations in 
the neighborhood of the city had posted notices saying "Sold out" 
and had closed their establishments. Grocery stores and shops sell- 
ing liquor and tobacco were full of customers. The rush of hoarders 
had begun. 

The airport was as full of people as a crowded railway station. 
The offices of the air lines and the bar in the lobby were besieged 
by shouting crowds. A man bid ten times the normal price for an 
air passage to Rome. Customs officers arrested two currency crooks 
and there was a "lady" arguing loudly about her excess baggage. 

Even Henry EngePs sense of humor was not quite equal to all 
that was going on around him. He felt somewhat as if an enormous 
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landslide had started. At first it was only the cunning primitive 
individuals, the people with a flair for future events and the intel- 
ligence to profit by it, who were in evidence. But the brutes would 
soon awake to the situation, the Stone Age men, and then the crash 
would come. 

The plane from Hamburg arrived punctually. Henry, trusting to 
his knowledge of Wolf Beck's mentality, walked confidently up to 
a lady who he found unusually attractive but not too forthcoming, 
ladylike without looking arrogant. "You must be Ruth Winters," 
he said. 

"Yes," she said with relief. 

"I am Henry Engel," he said, drawing her to one side out of the 
crowd toward a bookstall, where they could speak without being 
disturbed, while the luggage was being unloaded. 

"I pictured you quite differently," said Ruth. 

"More frightful?" 

"More cheeky," she said. "Wolf said you would undoubtedly 
embrace me." 

"Then don't let's disappoint the good fellow," said Henry. He 
took two steps up to her, put his arms around her shoulders, and, 
leaning forward, laid his cheek against hers as he gave her a hug. 
"We can catch up on the kisses at the next favorable opportunity." 

Ruth found Henry Engel original, to say the least He pleased 
her from the first moment and she perceived that the attraction 
was mutual. She forgot the uncomfortable flight, the heat, the 
crowding, the depressing conversations, and the suddenly casual 
ministrations of the stewardesses, who appeared to be interested in 
everything except the comfort of the passengers. 

Henry felt as if he had known Ruth Winters for ages. Constance 
was like a pale, remote goddess, while Ruth was a being of flesh 
and blood to whom one wanted to get as near as possible. 

"Let's have a brandy," said Henry. 

"We might have two," said Ruth. "I am so happy to have sur- 
vived the flight." 

"And at the same time you don't know whaf s in front of you. 
I can promise you, you need a tonic." 

He escorted Ruth to the bar and, pushing his way with some 
difficulty to the counter, ordered two double brandies. After wait- 
ing for some time he got his drinks at a price that far exceeded that 
mentioned on the price list. Henry discreetly drew attention to this. 
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"You should be glad," said the barmaid, "that you are able to 
get brandy at all." 

"When we get home," said Henry to Ruth, "we'll drink up the 
rest of the bottle." 

"That's a promise," said Ruth, who clinked glasses with him and 
drained hers at one swallow. 

"At last here's a woman who knows how to drink," said Henry 
with satisfaction. 

"You haven't yet asked me how Wolf is," said Ruth in accents 
of mild reproach. 

"Quite unnecessary. Wolf is always well and now that he has got 
you he must be in splendid shape. You are going to say that he 
sends hearty greetings and will soon be here himself. I know all 
that and this time I'm sure he will come soon. Even I wouldn't 
leave a woman like you alone for too long." 

"Is that a compliment or what?" said Ruth, laughing. 

"That," said Henry, "will transpire later." 

Picking up Ruth's suitcases, he was working his way toward the 
exit, when he saw coming up to him the American representative of 
the firm who was interested in his inventions. He shook his head 
discouragingly and called to him, "No time for nonsense now." 

"I only wanted to say hello to you," said the man with a slightly 
hurt expression. 

"Yes, I know," said Henry, "and in the end it turns out that each 
time I shake your hand it has cost me ten thousand dollars. In the 
long run that's too costly for me. Come back at Christmas." 

The Minister of Defense of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
tall, slim, and limber, listened unmoved to the story that the gen- 
eral commanding the troops in Ulm had to unfold to him. His face 
betrayed neither indignation nor surprise nor any other sign of 
interest. Even in the company of his closest friends and collabora- 
tors he took a pride in appearing impenetrable. 

His dark suit gave the impression of a uniform. His carriage was 
erect and soldierly whether he was walking, standing or, as at that 
moment, sitting at his desk. His admirers called him, not without 
a touch of envy, Extra Dry. According to the retailers of stories and 
anecdotes, it was an established fact that since the days of Moltke 
the German Army had known no more taciturn officer. 

His parsimony in speech was a sort of protest against the volu- 
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bility of the times. He had a contempt for speechmaking and taking 
part in discussions. He refused to allow himself to be photographed 
or to pose for television cameras. He constantly strove to exhibit 
the transparent honesty and correctness of the conscientious, effi- 
cient German soldier. He regarded this principle as especially 
worth living up to, now that, in his opinion, the army had sunk 
to the level of a publicity-conscious music-hall revue. 

"Mr. Minister/' said the general, "by throwing in a couple of 
battalions we could not only save our comrades who are bravely 
defending themselves but at one blow clean up the situation and 
withdraw our troops behind our frontier." 

The minister was silent. He looked keenly at the map. He did 
not like the idea of bringing up two battalions. It would be better 
to put in an infantry regiment. 

"I know, sir," said the general, "that the risk is great but I don't 
think we can look on with folded arms while two thousand German 
soldiers are being killed in the Eastern Zone. You, sir, are the 
Commander in Chief of the Federal Army. I will gladly undertake 
to explain things to NATO in three hours' time when all is over." 

The minister was silent. He held the receiver in his right hand, 
without supporting himself on his elbow. His left hand, opened to a 
right angle, lay on the almost empty surface of his desk. The room 
around him was plainly furnished. Apart from maps, there was 
only a single picture on the wall a portrait of Frederick the Great 
after the battle of Leuthen. 

He heard the general saying from Ulm, "I am firmly convinced 
that in similar circumstances the English, for instance, would give 
priority to national considerations." 

Now, at last, the minister began to speak. He said, "You can put 
in a regiment. You have three hours. When that time is up I shall 
speak to Paris not before." 

The train that should have left Berlin shortly after nine o'clock 
was now more than four hours behind schedule, rolling slowly, 
alarmingly slowly, through the Eastern Zone. The passengers spoke 
little. Mother Schwiefert looked out of the window. 

"Will Peter write to you?" she suddenly asked Isolde. 

"No," said Isolde without thinking: she wanted to add, "Why 
should he write? He's there, in the corridor of the next coach." 

In due course she remembered that she and Peter it was her 
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idea, of course had decided to put off tfll after they were out of 
the Eastern Zone telling Mother Schwiefert that in future her im- 
mediate family consisted of three persons. 

Isolde got up, wormed her way through the passengers' legs into 
the corridor, and disappeared in a confusion of trunks, suitcases, 
and people. 

Mother Schwiefert looked after her affectionately, not without a 
little anxiety. It was not easy to understand a child like that. 

The wealthy lady, who spent her more than sufficient leisure 
hours in arranging contacts between East and West with a view to 
establishing friendly relations between the peoples, on this day had 
the pleasure of seeing numerous guests assembled in her West 
Berlin villa in the early afternoon. They chatted in the hall, clus- 
tered in the music room, and sat on the terrace. They were anxious 
but they pinned their faith on what they called the conscience of 
the world. 

A certain measure of hope and faith also characterized the con- 
versations that were carried on in the library between Dr. Reiners 
and Charley on the one side and the Deputy Prime Minister of the 
G.D.R. and a young lady, whom he introduced as his secretary, on 
the other. 

The secretary seemed to interest Charley particularly. He saw in 
her an earthy, natural woman clothed in splendid, rustic beauty. 
It seemed extraordinary to meet her in a salon instead of a garden 
or a woodland clearing where she belonged. 

"I share your anxiety," said Reiners to the Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter, "and I welcome every attempt to mobilize men of good will, 
independence, and courage." 

"This attempt," said G.M., "is meaningjess unless it is supported 
by both sides. That is why I hope for your collaboration, Dr. 
Reiners." 

"Gentlemen," said Charley impatiently, "let us speak openly. 
Or are you not in favor of frankness, Fraulein?" 

"I'm all for it," said the secretary, clearly meaning what she said. 

"All rigftt," said Charley, "then we understand one another, and 
I'm sure we'll understand each other better as we go on." 

"How do you mean?" said the secretary with reserve. She was 
short but strongly built. Her smooth hair was as black and strong 
as a pony's mane. Her broad face wore an air of charming concen- 
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tration and Charley found that her full lips had a challenging look. 

"I'm sure that our collaboration is going to be a lot of fun," said 
Charley heartily. 

"What am I to understand by your allusions?" said G.M., who 
had followed this interlude with surprise and disapproval. 

"Well," said Charley resolutely, "let me speak quite openly. The 
American city commandant knows perfectly well what you are up 
to here." 

"What does that mean?" asked G.M., seeking to conceal his 
alarm under a cloak of indignation. 

"That might mean," said Charley, unembarrassed, "that the 
American general could intern you here with your radio and your 
collaborators, and make an inquiry into your activities or else, 
which would be more effective, hand you over to the Soviets to- 
gether with all the relevant evidence." 

The Deputy Prime Minister was speechless. His secretary glared 
angrily at Charley, who found her eyes beautiful and felt she 
possessed a temperament. Reiners also remained silent. 

"Yes," said Charley, who seemed in splendid form, "all that 
might happen. But it won't happen. The American general leaves 
you a free hand, provided you allow him to listen to you from time 
to time." 

"Please, Dr. Reiners," said the Deputy Prime Minister with an 
effort, "will you explain to me the meaning of all this." 

"The explanation is very simple," said Reiners, who at heart was 
delighted that so much ground had been covered in so short a time, 
though he disapproved of Charley's crude methods. "The Ameri- 
can general, who is in constant communication with Washington, 
would be glad to know that all possibilities, even the most extreme 
ones, are being exhausted with a view to clearing up the situation 
or at least producing a d6tente." 

"And what does he understand by the words 'extreme possibili- 
ties'?" asked G.M. tersely. 

"Herr Ministerprasident," said Michael Reiners, "the Americans 
have long recognized that, in the last resort, the situation could be 
saved by the appearance at the right moment of a third force in 
Germany." 

"Anything of that sort would go far beyond our intentions," said 
G.M. thoughtfully. "One day, perhaps, the time will be ripe for 
that but I don't know if people are sufficiently prepared for it." 
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"Why," said Charley, "it's quite simple. There are now two Ger- 
man governments, each of them practically frozen, walled in, and 
shrouded in fog. They can no longer be used for the purpose of 
rapid and intelligent maneuver. Now that you have fixed your 
teeth in one another, the obvious thing is to roll both the govern- 
ments aside in order to make way for a third, mobile power." 

"Yes," said Michael Reiners, "a third all-German government." 

"An all-German government," repeated the Deputy Premier al- 
most incredulously. "We have been dreaming of it for years." 

"A government that would have to make no concessions either 
to the United States or to Soviet Russia that would be responsible 
to Germany alone," summarized Reiners. 

"We must make the attempt," said G.M. 

In front of the Parliament House in Bonn stood a couple of 
dozen men, quiet and patient. They wore simple, shabby clothes. 
A casual spectator might have taken them for beggars. They gazed 
expectantly at the bright, tidy f agade of the building. 

They were delegates from the Eastern Zone who had succeeded 
in getting through to Bonn by way of Bebra. 

More than a thousand of the townspeople crowded around 
them, staring at the men from the Eastern Zone as if they were 
exhibits in a show. A few persons tried to get into conversation with 
them, putting questions and receiving information, giving advice to 
which they listened attentively. 

Nonetheless there seemed to be an almost impassable line be- 
tween these two groups of people. They had some difficulty in 
understanding one another and in finding the right words, and 
finally they only talked among themselves, before falling com- 
pletely silent. It was 3 P.M. 

At this hour the Cabinet meeting in the Schaumburg Palace 
began. 

The Federal Chancellor took note of the fact that "Our NATO 
partners" seemed to be overcome with unrest and nervous anxiety, 
and that their attitude toward the Federal Republic was approach- 
ing that of open distrust. He said textually: 

"The Secretary-General of NATO informs us that the Soviet 
troops will have reached their advanced positions within a short 
time. This makes it clear that the Soviets think it possible that war 
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cannot be avoided. The general verdict is that we shall have no 
small share in the responsibility for such a calamity. It is now our 
duty to take some action that will convince both East and West of 
our pacific intentions." 

The Minister for All-German Affairs asked leave to speak. He 
made a declaration containing, among other things, the following 
statements: 

"The situation in the Soviet Zone is even more disastrous than on 
June 17, 1953. A civil war is in progress. Appeals for help are 
becoming more and more urgent. The first delegation from the 
Eastern Zone has already reached Bonn and is waiting in front of 
the Parliament House. The President of the Chamber has received 
the leader of the delegation." 

This matter was now discussed at some length. Some of the 
ministers present criticized the action of the President of the Cham- 
ber as indiscreet, while others opined that the delegates should be 
received as a matter of course. Others advised that the delegates 
should be ignored officially but unofficially treated as guests, add- 
ing as a rider, "Not a word to the press!" 

The Federal Chancellor: "Gentlemen, I think I may say that 
we are agreed about the necessity for showing that we are neglect- 
ing no opportunity to preserve peace. In this connection there is a 
possibility that we should consider namely, that of begging the 
Swiss government to mediate. Switzerland has a delegation in 
Berlin. It is true that its headquarters are in West Berlin, but we 
may assume that the Soviets would allow cars bearing the Swiss 
flag to drive through to Pankow. I would propose that officials of 
the Swiss delegation should convey to Pankow our offer to cease all 
hostilities in the frontier zone at a certain time say, at 5 P.M." 

The Foreign Minister: "I would ask you to reflect that what 
the Chancellor proposes is a diplomatic detour that does not sound 
very convincing, as well as involving a waste of time. In my opin- 
ion, though it goes against the grain to admit it, the most efficient 
and practical method of solving the situation would be to negotiate 
directly with the government of the Eastern Zone." 

Some sharp cries of protest greeted the Foreign Minister's 
words. Certain ministers declared in forcible fashion that anyone 
who took such a step would be giving a stab in the back to the 
struggling population of the Soviet Zone. The realization of such a 
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proposal would mean compromising with men and institutions who 
had betrayed Germany and the German people. 

The only person who did not open his mouth was the Minister 
of Defense. 

The Federal Chancellor stated that he had the feeling that in 
this conflict of opinions the majority were opposed to the Foreign 
Minister's proposal, as he himself was. He asked for a vote. 

The Foreign Minister's motion was rejected by a majority of 
two, and that of the Chancellor was accepted. The Swiss minister 
was invited to come at once to the Schaumburg Palace. 

The time was three forty-seven. 

The two dozen delegates were still standing, mute and patient, 
in front of the Chamber. They looked expectantly at the bright, 
tidy building. It was as if they no longer had any language in which 
to express their feelings. 

Both Ruth Winters and Constance Schubert displayed a percep- 
tible reserve at their first meeting. Their hands, which they ex- 
tended in greeting, seemed scarcely to touch. 

"I'm very glad at last to make your acquaintance," declared 
Constance. 

"I have heard so much about you," said Ruth. 

Constance' smile froze on her lips. She found this remark tact- 
less. It could only mean that Wolf had discussed her at length with 
this Ruth Winters. 

"For years you have been a figure in my life," said Ruth. She 
had not missed Constance' cool, rather hostile reaction to her 
words, and this attitude strengthened her determination. "I knew 
you long before I made Wolfs acquaintance I mean knew your 
work," she said. 

"Did you really?" said Constance, relieved. 

"I have always liked your pictures," Ruth assured her. "When- 
ever I had to decorate bright, luminous rooms I would usually 
say, 'Here one of Constance Schubert's water colors would be par- 
ticularly appropriate.' And my clients usually listened to me." 

"That was nice of you," said Constance almost graciously. "In 
my eyes you were already a famous woman when I was at school." 

Henry Engel, who was standing by the ladies and enjoying him- 
self famously, found this remark a masterpiece of pleasant- 
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sounding malice. In reality the two women were very near one 
another in age, though as different from one another as possible. 
A well-blended mixture of the two would probably produce an in- 
comparable example of attractive womanhood. 

"May I go to my room now?" said Ruth, who felt that her last 
remark had put the finishing touch on their conversation. "I want 
to freshen up a bit." 

"You certainly need it after such a fatiguing journey," said Con- 
stance. 

Henry Engel hoped they would continue in the same strain. He 
looked forward to a discreetly conducted duel punctuated with the 
most amiable smiles. Such an exchange of courtesies was calcu- 
lated to enliven the general gloom. 

Henry looked out over the terrace shimmering in the heat. 
"We're going to have a thunderstorm," he said. 

"Oh dear, I don't like that," said Constance. 

"And I'm looking forward to it," put in Ruth hurriedly. 

"We shall see," said Henry. Then he led his new guest upstairs 
and took her to her room, where she found her luggage, deposited 
there by the faithful Friebe. 

"I shan't be long," said Ruth, looking at him in friendly fashion. 

<4 No hurry," said Henry, and then went down to the hall, where 
he found Constance standing in the same place and in the same 
attitude as before. 

Looking at him, she said, "I don't like her." 

"You don't have to," said Henry good-temperedly. He went to a 
little table that stood by the radio. Here he found a map of Central 
Europe on which a lot of marks had been made in red pencil. He 
had plotted out this map in company with Friebe, and all the 
towns mentioned in the news bulletins of the last three days had 
been marked in red. 

During the past four hours, while he had been absent on his 
trip to Munich to meet Ruth, Friebe had made an unexpected 
number of new entries. The map looked very disquieting. 

"And do you like her?" asked Constance. 

"Very much," said Henry, not raising his eyes from the depress- 
ing signs of unrest. Almost immediately afterward he said, "Do me 
a kindness and go and tell Friebe to come to me." 

Constance went out and in a short time Friebe appeared. He 
came and stood by his master and looked at the map. 
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**Not very encouraging/' said Henry, pointing at it. 

"No, but convincing. In twelve hours I reckon the appearance of 
this map will be still less exhilarating, unless we decide that these 
annotations are sufficient for us. Why not simply switch off the 
radio and take things quietly? There are only two possibilities 
either they'll use them or they won't. If they don't, we shall have 
excited ourselves needlessly, and if they do, why excite ourselves 
in advance?" 

"I am prepared for anything," said Henry Engel, "and just now 
for the worst. But unfortunately we cannot afford just to think of 
ourselves. My dear friends have saddled me with a heavy load of 
responsibility." 

"I make you a proposal, Chief. Let's go for a little trip to the 
south with the ladies. You need a holiday very badly and in this 
way we can convey the ladies to safety in the most agreeable 
fashion." 

"Can't be done," said Henry. "I am determined to stay here." 

"Then let me carry the ladies off, Chief, and save yourself the 
trouble." 

"That's worth thinking about. We must see how things develop. 
Now we are going to take the radios downstairs and fix them up in 
the cellar." 

"In the wine cellar," advised Friebe. 

"No, in the drinking room next door no one will disturb us 
there. But how we are going to get the ladies ready to travel if the 
situation gets worse, as is to be expected, is for the moment a 
mystery to me." 

4 P.M. Conference at NATO headquarters. On the agenda: 
appreciation of the situation by the Commander in Chief. 

There was a delay of several minutes before the conference 
began. This was unusual and caused some slight uneasiness. The 
Commander in Chief was smoking, which he seldom did when 
he was chairman. He said, "We must wait for the director of 
intelligence." 

Those present looked at the French general's empty chair. Until 
then they had scarcely noticed his absence. This general, for all his 
mobility and eloquence, was a remarkably quiet mover. It often 
happened that he came in or went out unnoticed. But suddenly 
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there he was, taking part in a discussion that he seemed to have 
been following since the beginning. 

The director of intelligence seemed to be the most amiable of 
men. All the same, it amused him to indulge in sudden, effective 
surprises, and his irony was more apt to confuse than to delight. 
Often no one, not even the Commander in Chief, knew quite what 
to make of his smiling remarks. It was only when he addressed 
himself to a particular member of the conference, the German 
general who commanded the land forces, that the director of intel- 
ligence took particular pains to avoid the slightest misunderstand- 
ing. 

The Commander in Chief looked at his wrist watch. Then he 
leaned back in his chair waiting. The members felt that only some 
extraordinary circumstance could prompt him to display so much 
patience. 

The Commander in Chief straightened himself in his chair and 
leaned slightly forward. At that moment the director of intelligence 
entered the room and bowed to him with an unusually serious ex- 
pression. 

"The director of intelligence," said the Commander in Chief. 

The French general had nothing in his hand but a slip of red 
paper on which a few words were written. This he put down on the 
table in front of him. It seemed to require an effort from him to say 
what he had to say. 

He looked around, as though seeking for someone, over the var- 
ious uniforms, and finally his gaze dwelt on the German com- 
mander of the land forces. Then, addressing this officer alone, he 
said, "General, I ask your pardon in advance for what I find my- 
self obliged to say." Then he smiled, sadly, regretfully, anxious to 
be understood. Those present looked at him fascinated. 

The director of intelligence then said: "Gentlemen, I have re- 
ceived trustworthy information to the effect that units of the Ger- 
man Federal Army are marching into the battle area in the neigh- 
borhood of Hof." 

"General," declared the German general immediately, "that 
cannot be exact." The German general made this statement in the 
firmest possible way and seemed quite sure of himself. And as he 
always took care to preserve friendly and polite relations with his 
colleagues, he added, "You know, General, how much I appreciate 
your work and your services, but J am sure that in this case there 
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is a mistake. In the whole region under my command not a single 
unit has left its position or the place in which it is stationed." 

The French general listened with polite attention to this categor- 
ical statement. His smile had not vanished from his face and his 
voice sounded no less courteous than before. "General," he said, 
"I have already begged your pardon for springing such an unpleas- 
ant surprise on you, but I assure you that my information is 
unquestionably correct." 

"Impossible," said the German general. 

The Commander in Chief, without a word, pushed the telephone 
that stood in front of him across to the commander of the land 
forces. The German at once picked up the receiver and asked to be 
connected with the inspector of the Federal Army without delay. 

"Switch the call onto the loudspeaker," said the Commander in 
Chief. 

The loudspeaker, which was mounted on the front wall of the 
conference room, began to hum. After a few seconds the people in 
the room could hear everything that was being said on the tele- 
phone. The officers gazed with growing tension at the relaxed 
figure of the French general, at the German striving to give an 
impression of calm and confidence, and at the impassive face of the 
American Commander in Chief. 

The inspector of the Federal Army answered from Bonn. Then 
the German general in Fontainebleau conveyed to him the state- 
ment that had been made by the director of intelligence, on which 
the inspector said: "I know nothing of this and, besides, all the 
fighting forces are now under your orders. If anything of the kind 
has happened it must have been by your orders." 

"I have given no such orders," said the German general, re- 
lieved, as he put the receiver back. Then he looked questioningly 
at the director of intelligence. 

"Forgive my obstinacy, please," said the French general, "and 
allow me to advise you to ring up the G.O.C. of the district Ulm 
in this case." 

For a moment the German general seemed unwilling to do this. 
He remained silent for a few seconds and no one in the room 
spoke. Then at last he broke the oppressive silence and asked for a 
line to Ulm. The chief of staff announced himself. 

"I want to speak to the G.O.C.," said the commander of the 
land forces. 
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"The general," said the chief of staff, "has flown to the frontier." 

The Commander in Chief looked keenly at the German general. 
The director of intelligence was no longer smiling. The other of- 
ficers looked excited. 

"What is the general doing on the frontier?" cried the German 
commander from Fontainebleau. "What is happening over there? 
Has anyone given orders to put in troops? If so, who? And what 
units?" 

The chief of staff reported, "The order to put in troops was 
given by the Minister of Defense. Strength of reinforcement, one 
regiment. Place Hof. The order reached us two hours ago. The 
unit under orders may reach the battle area at any moment." 

The German general put down the receiver and then replaced it 
slowly and almost feebly on its rest. The loudspeaker stopped dron- 
ing. The general rose to his feet. "That, by God, is not my doing," 
he said. Then, turning to the Commander in Chief: "General, I 
ask you to be good enough to relieve me from my command." 

The Commander in Chief kept silence for a moment. He seemed 
to be thinking with intense concentration. Then he said textually, 
according to the minutes: "General, I know that what has hap- 
pened has happened against your wishes. Now as previously you 
enjoy my confidence our confidence, General. With regard to 
your proposal to resign, I can take no decision at this moment. I 
shall at once get in touch with the Council of NATO. Until then I 
ask you to continue to work as before. But for the moment I must 
request you to do whatever is possible to halt the regiment now 
marching to the front. It must not reach the frontier under any 
circumstances. If we can't stop it, it could be the end." 

It was only when Maria, having reached Sonneberg, found her- 
self standing in front of a house on one of whose doors she expected 
to find the name of Martin's father, that for the first time during 
her journey she felt anxious. Up to then everything had been simple 
and straightforward, but now she was oppressed by the feeling 
that, although she had arrived, she had not yet reached her goal. 

She leaned her bicycle against the wall of the house and looked 
around her, hoping to see a familiar face in fact Martin's face. 
She thought he might come around the corner at any moment or 
come through the house door to meet her or look out of a window 
and wave to her. 
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But the people she saw were strange to her, their faces were 
unknown. She seemed to be surrounded by hurrying throngs of 
drab-looking people. 

She went into the house and walked through a narrow hall to 
the staircase, which she climbed, passing doors with names upon 
them on her way. She read these names carefully but it was some 
time before she found the name that belonged to Martin. She 
hesitated and suddenly felt a desire just to go back home. She had 
to force herself to knock, and her knocking sounded very faint- 
hearted. It could hardly be heard. 

The door opened a short way and a round, good humored child's 
face looked out. The girl with the long, stiffly plaited pigtail stared 
at Maria distrustfully and only after a while opened the door a 
little wider. 

"Good day," said Maria in friendly tones. 

"Good day," answered the child, almost forbiddingly. 

"Is Martin at home?" 

"No." 

"You must be his little sister," said Maria. 

"If we had a baby in the family," said the child clearly, put out 
at being called "little," "I should be its big sister." 

"Of course," said Maria. It looked as though it might be rather 
difficult to talk to this child. She said, "Do you know where Martin 
is now?" 

"No," said the child, keeping her eyes fixed on Maria. 

"Well, do you know where your mother is?" 

"Yes." 

"Will you tell me where?" 

"No." 

Maria determined not to lose patience. She considered how she 
could make friends with the little girl, and suddenly it became" 
clear to her that the irritating answers she had received were all 
quite exact but that she had put the questions wrongly. 

"I would very much like to speak to your mother," said Maria. 

"I'll tell my mother so," she said with an earnest expression. She 
shut the door and Maria heard the sound of her bustling footsteps. 

Maria did not have long to wait. Soon the door was opened 
again. A woman appeared who had a strong likeness to the child 
and the same good-humored but serious expression, though some 
thirty years older than her offspring. She looked closely at Maria 
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as the child hung back full of curiosity. The woman, who was 
unmistakably Martin's mother, said suddenly, "You are Maria, 
aren't you?" 

Maria could only nod. The sudden joy that had flooded over 
the woman's face took away all her anxiety. She had the blessed 
experience of knowing that she was welcome. 

"It's Maria!" cried the child, a little breathless but enthusiastic. 
She pushed forward to welcome the visitor. 

"Come in, Maria," said Martin's mother. "You're at home 
here." 

Maria was so happy that she almost wept. She seemed in these 
few seconds to relive all that she had been through in the last two 
days: the long ride in the scorching heat, her endless thoughts of 
Martin in the long hours during which she had been quite alone, 
the extraordinary hilarity on the frontier, the tension of the last 
few hours. But now, as Martin's mother had said, she was at home. 

They made her sit down in the parlor and brought her a cup of 
coffee, while the little girl chatted to her. Martin's mother asked 
her about the journey and kept on saying how happy she was to 
get to know Maria at last and that she wouldn't let her go away. 
She talked a lot and excitedly and it was easy to see that this was 
not her usual practice. 

"Where's Martin?" asked Maria at last. She put this question 
rather nervously, as the feeling had been gaining upon her that 
Martin's mother was anticipating it with a certain dread. 

"Yes," she said, and was silent. 

"Isn't Martin here?" 

"He has ridden off to meet you, Maria.** 

"Yes, that's what he wanted to do," said Maria excitedly. "We 
had agreed to meet on the frontier. But I must have made a mis- 
take and gone to a wrong frontier post. I am sorry." 

"Maria," said Martin's mother painfully, "the boy hasn't just 
gone to the frontier. He thought you were ill. The second telegram 
came too late. He has gone to Schongau, Maria." 

"My God," said Maria helplessly. "What shall I do now?" 

In the course of a single hour the following events were recorded 
in the Federal Chancellor's office in Bonn: 

4:32 P.M. The Secretary-General of NATO protested in the 
name of the Allied governments, members of the organization, 
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against the unilateral action of the Federal Army and demanded 
the immediate withdrawal of the Federal Army units. 

4:39 P.M. The mayor of Berlin reported that the chief of the 
Swiss delegation, who had been entrusted with the task of endeav- 
oring to negotiate a settlement between the government of the 
Federal Republic and that of the German Democratic Republic, 
was unable to cross the frontier between the sectors. He was turned 
back by Soviet troops. 

4:53 P.M. The Minister of Interior reported: "Detachments 
of the People's Army, after coming into Federal territory south of 
Lubeck, joined the Federal Frontier Guards. Thereupon Soviet 
tank units crossed the frontier for the purpose of disarming the 
People's Army. 

5:04 P.M. The Chancellor attempted for the second time to 
speak to the Minister of Defense. He emphasized the fact that he 
had already tried unsuccessfully to telephone to the minister in 
connection with the message from the Secretary-General of NATO. 

5:11 P.M. The Undersecretary of State to the Ministry of De- 
fense communicated the following to the Chancellor: "Tlie Min- 
ister of Defense left Bonn an hour ago. He has gone by air to 
Bavaria, and is expected to be back before seven o'clock," 

5:14 P.M. The Chancellor called a Cabinet meeting for five- 
thirty. 

5: 17 P.M. The arrival of Dr. Reiners from Berlin was reported. 
The Chancellor decided that Dr. Reiners should be asked to hold 
himself at the disposition of the government 

5:26 P.M. The Chancellor telephoned to the President, saying, 
"I must insist on the immediate dismissal of the Minister of 
Defense." 

5:25 P.M. Fontainebleau. NATO headquarters. The Com- 
mander in Chiefs room. 

The deputy commander of the land forces in Europe a French 
general burst into the room unannounced. His keen, old-soldier's 
face, browned by the suns of Africa, looked alarmingly pale. He 
held a cablegram in his hand, which trembled almost impercepti- 
bly. 

The Commander in Chief, slightly annoyed, looked up from his 
work. He found the appearance of the usually impassive French- 
man disquieting. At this moment of intense concentration he could 
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not make use of anyone who allowed himself to lose his nerve. 

"What is it, General?" said the Commander in Chief. 

"The general commanding the land forces," said the other, "has 
just shot himself at his desk. We found this message in front of 
him." 

The Commander in Chief gazed incredulously at the French- 
man. He looked into his cool, disciplined eyes, which in their time 
had seen death come to hundreds of men. The silence seemed 
stifling. 

Then the Commander in Chief sprang to his feet. He reached 
out for the paper, which the other man passed to him as if it had 
been his sword. 

The message that the German had not been able to survive ran 
as follows: 

"The first and third battalions of the 4th Grenadier Regiment 
moved in to the attack at 4:45 P.M. Impossible to halt the advance. 
We are salvaging our comrades. The situation will be cleared up by 
the evening." 

Mother Schwieferf s train, which was still crawling through the 
Eastern Zone, slowed down still further and finally came to a stop 
on a siding in the neighborhood of a small railway station. 

"No one is to get out," said the officials who had quickly posted 
themselves by the side of the track. 

The uneasiness of the passengers became rapidly more marked. 
They talked louder and faster and all the windows on both sides 
were full of faces. 

An official of the Eastern Zone rushed out of the station, waving 
a red signal flag, stumbled over a sleeper and fell down, picked 
himself up and cried: "Keep your seats." 

"Well, we don't want to get out," called a man from a window. 
"When do we go on?" 

"Can't tell," said the official, who then joined his West German 
colleagues, no doubt wishing to explain to them that he had no 
more information than they had. 

The officials of the Western Zone had received orders to take the 
train through the Eastern Zone, and at the same time to obey all 
signals. The last signal had said "Halt" and as a matter of course 
they had halted. 

The woman sitting next to Isolde had got up and gone to look 
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out of the window. Peter, watching from the corridor, seized the 
opportunity that her empty place offered. He came into the com- 
partment, smiling happily at Isolde and her mother. 

"Peter!" said Mother Schwiefert. "I really don't know what to 
do about you, but by the time we reach the Western Zone I'll have 
thought of something." 

"That may take a long time, Mother," Isolde thought fit to say. 

"Yes," said Peter, "a gentleman in the next carriage said he 
knew all about it. He said that if we continue crawling along at a 
snail's pace with all these stops, it will take us at least a day to get 
through, if we get through at all." 

"That's a pretty kettle of fish," said Mother Schwiefert. 

"Things like this can happen anywhere," said Peter, who had 
clearly been fully briefed by the gentleman in the next carriage. 
"In America, not long ago, a train was held up for three days in 
the middle of the wilderness. In front of it a bridge had been 
washed away by floodwater and the same thing had happened be- 
hind it. In England there are often strikes and in France almost 
always. There the trains run very fast or not at all. That's the result 
of the neglected economic situation and the greed of the capitalists. 
Now in Siberia " 

"Stop talking such frightful nonsense," said Mother Schwiefert 
crossly. 

"Mother," said Isolde, "if Peter could always stay with us he 
wouldn't need to pick up such things." 

"Yes, that's true," agreed Peter promptly. 

Mother Schwiefert sighed and determined to capitulate for the 
time being at least. She looked around and listened to the conver- 
sation of her fellow passengers. The general excitement was in- 
creasing. 

Orders were given to shut the windows and this was done in 
spite of violent protests. Angry words were heard. The railway 
officials, who could with difficulty make themselves heard, ex- 
pressed regret and said they weren't responsible for the order but 
had to obey. For them a railway signal was the highest authority. 
The windows were shut noisily and soon the air in the carriages was 
stifling and weighed heavily on the streaming faces of the passen- 
gers. 

Meanwhile two long, heavily laden trains rolled by at short 
intervals. 
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"Troop trains," said a man, and during the sudden lull in the 
talk the thunder of the hurrying wheels sounded deafening. "Soviet 
troop trains," said the man. 

Isolde and Peter felt that all this didn't concern them. Unembar- 
rassed, they held hands. 

5 : 30 P.M. Cabinet meeting in the Schaumburg Palace. 

Although the meeting started twelve minutes late, the minutes 
recorded it as having commenced at the officially appointed time. 

Following are extracts from the minutes and notes taken by the 
Minister of Communications after the meeting. 

The Chancellor, after greeting the ministers, secretaries of state, 
and expert advisers, made the following statement: 

"Gentlemen, the President of the Republic has at my request 
approved the dismissal of the Minister of Defense. The Minister of 
Interior will take over his functions." 

The Chancellor went on to explain the circumstances and con- 
siderations that had prompted this decision, which was based es- 
sentially on two points: 

1. The Minister of Defense acted in an irresponsible manner, en- 
dangering the safety of the state and the alliance, in ordering 
troops of Federal Army into action. 

2. The Minister of Defense, in defiance of orders and in contra- 
vention of the decisions of the Cabinet, absented himself from 
Bonn with the apparent aim, to use his own words, of waging 
war personally. 

In regard to this point the Minister of Communications 
observed: 

"The days of the Minister of Defense were already numbered 
even, so to speak, before he was appointed. He was too much of a 
soldier and therefore too little of a politician. The mufti he wore 
always looked like a uniform. He despised democracy because it 
contradicted the most primitive military principles. For him the 
army was a religion and the officers' corps a religious order. The 
silence he usually observed was a form of contempt." 

The Chancellor then proceeded to discuss first the general situa- 
tion and afterward that of the Federal Republic. He said, "I do not 
hesitate to use the word 'catastrophic.' At Hof the attacking forces 
of the Federal Army are battling with Soviet units. At Lubeck 
firing has ceased, it is true, but the Russians who have crossed over 
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into our territory show no signs of withdrawing. They have estab- 
lished a bridgehead between Herrnburg and the northern end of 
Lake Ratzeburg, which reaches as far as the Liibeck-Ratzeburg 
railway line." 

After this announcement the proceedings were interrupted by a 
telephone call. The Secretary-General of NATO asked to speak 
with the Chancellor urgently. What he said was as follows: 

"The German commander of the land forces of NATO has shot 
himself. I desire to convey my sincere sympathy to the Federal 
Republic of Germany on this tragic occasion. 

"In my opinion the post of commander of the land forces of 
NATO should unquestionably again be filled by a German. I await 
your proposal. Meantime I am ascertaining the views of the other 
Allied governments on this subject." 

After this communication all those present at the meeting rose 
to their feet and stood for some moments in silence. 

A short consultation followed, as a result of which the Cabinet 
decided, on the motion of the Chancellor, to nominate the inspector 
of the Federal Army to replace the dead general. Meantime the 
Minister of Interior was charged to clear up the situation at Hot 

The Minister of Communications, whose function was to admin- 
ister a number of purely technical departments, had always 
lamented the lack of uncompromising, conscious patriotism in the 
Federal Republic. He was, himself, at times fully conscious of his 
obligations to the Fatherland, though aot in a position to express 
his convictions in public. 

His note was as follows: "If the result of this tragedy is to re- 
create Germany as a single, united, powerful, independent state in 
conformity with our ideals, no one will have died in vain." 

Henry Engel left his "girls," as he called them, alone on the 
terrace and went down to the cellar where Friebe was awaiting 
him. 

Friebe had set up all four radio sets in the commonplace but 
comfortable wood-paneled barroom next door to the cellar. 

The radios were all turned down to "soft" and for the moment 
were warbling sentimental music. On the table stood a half-empty 
bottle of red wine. 

Henry glanced at the label Chambertin 1953. "My dear 
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Friebe," he said cheerfully, "your tastes grow more and more ex- 
pensive." 

"That comes of spending so much time with you, Chief,'* said 
Friebe with a grin. 

"One day," said Henry, "there will be no more wine no more 
pure liquor produced by the rain and the sun and the strength of 
the earth. Everything will be infected, even if we just go on with 
these atomic experiments, but if we have to endure an atomic war, 
God knows what will be left." 

"Well," said Friebe, "we needn't worry, we shan't be there to 
see it. But up to then I think we ought to try and leave as little good 
wine as possible behind us." 

"Why even now," said Henry, "after only a couple of dozen 
H-bomb explosions, there is an increase of radioactivity in sea 
water, rain water, and tap water, as well as in fish and plants. Even 
cows' milk is infected." 

"All that is probably true," said Friebe, "and that's an additional 
reason for drinking your finest wine before it makes a Geiger 
counter tick." 

Henry Engel sat down on a wooden bench and looked at his 
watch. There were still several minutes before the next news bul- 
letin would come on. "Friebe," said he, "apropos of nothing, why 
haven't you ever married?" 

"Because nobody has wanted me," said Friebe evasively, and 
filled his glass with Chambertin with a reflective air. 

"But there must have been women whom you wanted.'* 

"Perhaps long ago," said Friebe slowly, "but as the years went 
by it seemed to stop." 

"Unfortunate experiences?" 

"A matter of opinion, Chief," said Friebe, holding his glass up 
to the light and admiring its dark red glow. Then he sipped a little 
with epicurean relish and went on, "As long as a man is young he 
wants many women, but when he grows old, one is too much." 

"You probably have never met the right woman." 

"What do you mean by *the right woman,' Chief? A clever 
woman, a sharp woman, a gentle woman, or what? Think of the 
two ladies upstairs which of them would you call 'the right 
woman'? Of course there are situations into which one or the other 
would fit properly. But, Chief, the only person with whom you 
could bear to live permanently is yourself." 
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"Don't forget the news." 

Friebe nodded. Then he turned one of the sets the one that 
was tuned to a Federal German station full on: Interval signal 
station identification the time the news. The latter was as fol- 
lows: "The Russian tanks which have driven into Federal terri- 
tory south of Liibeck are standing motionless opposite detachments 
of the Frontier Guards. However to the north of Hof heavy fighting 
is proceeding. As we previously announced, Russian units are tak- 
ing part in the battle." 

A speaker representing the Federal government blamed the 
government of East Berlin for unleashing this tragic war between 
brothers. "Two attempts to bring about a cease-fire," said this 
speaker, "have broken down. The Frontier Guards are fighting in 
self-defense. Messengers bearing flags of truce, endeavoring to 
persuade the People's Army to break off the fighting, have been 
shot. 

"The German Commander of the NATO land forces in Europe 
succumbed today to a heart attack. In agreement with the Allied 
governments, the inspector of the Federal Army has been ap- 
pointed to replace him." 

"Why, Chief," asked Friebe, "does a general die of a heart 
attack especially in a situation like the present?" 

"Perhaps because he, like the rest of us, finds he can't cope 
with life any longer." 

"Do you intend to send both the ladies away, Chief, or only one 
of them? And if only one, which one? The one who has disap- 
pointed you, or the one who's going to disappoint you?" 

Before Henry Engel could reply the next bulletin came on the 
air: 

"The fighting in the Eastern Zone and in East Berlin is continu- 
ing. It is reported from Magdeburg and Halle that the Soviet troops 
have summarily shot any resistance fighters they have captured. 

"We have just heard from New York that the United States 
Government has proposed a special sitting of the Security Council, 
with a view to examining the situation in Central Europe. 

"A meeting of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
is taking place in Moscow." 

"We'll send both the ladies away," said Henry Engel. 

"Yes, but will they both agree to go?" put in Friebe skeptically. 
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Martin rode up the last gradient leading into Schongau. From 
the hill behind Peking he had already been able to look down on 
the town and to pick out, beyond the railway station and close 
behind the city wall, the house in which Maria lived. Arrived at 
the house, he leaned his bicycle against the wall, climbed a flight of 
stairs, knocked at a door, found it open, and went inside. Every- 
thing was very simple, "Good day," he said. "How is Maria?" 

"You!" said Maria's mother, staring at him incredulously. 

"I received a telegram, so here I am," said Martin. He went 
casually up to Maria's mother and held out his hand. She gave him 
her hand almost mechanically. Their handclasp was firm but not 
cordial. 

"There was nothing in the telegram," said Maria's mother, "tell- 
ing you to come." She had neither got up from her chair nor 
offered her visitor a seat. 

"But it said in the telegram that Maria was ill and of course I 
came immediately. Please tell me how is she, what is the matter 
with her, and where shall I find her?" 

Maria's mother said nothing, and her silence showed him 
plainly how unwelcome he was. That did not surprise him. He 
knew that already and realized that much time would pass before 
things changed. He had to put up with it. Maria had never asked 
him to do anything about it, but she had several times tried to 
explain to him why her mother reacted so and not otherwise to 
the fact that Martin had come into her life and claimed her for 
himself. 

"My mother," she had once said, "has had a difficult life and she 
is not the sort of person who can take things easily. Her youth 
must have been very hard. Father is a good simple man who has 
twice, owing to the wars, lost everything he had laboriously built 
up. My elder brother was killed in Russia, I am now all that 
Mother has got and she wants things to go better for me than they 
have for her. She wants to protect me from poverty. And of course 
she feels that a prosperous future for me means a secure old age 
for her." 

"Please," said Martin, "I want to go to Maria." 

"Maria isn't here." 

"Where is she?" 

"She's not ill either," said the woman. "The telegram was a mis- 
take." 
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"You must tell me at once where I can find Maria," insisted 
Martin impatiently. 

"Maria," said the woman rather spitefully, "Maria has ridden 
off to Sonneberg." 

At 7 P.M. the Soviet Radio broadcast two notes from the govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. The first of these was addressed to the Fed- 
eral government in Bonn and was worded as follows: 

"The government of the U.S.S.R. draws the attention of the 
Federal Republic of Germany to the fact that the responsibility 
for the situation which has arisen in the German Democratic Re- 
public as well as on the frontier between East and West Germany 
is solely to be ascribed to the attitude of the Federal Republic. 

"The Soviet government is in possession of evidence showing 
that the strikes and unrest in the German Democratic Republic 
are the work of agents of the Federal government. In addition to 
this units of the Federal Army have in several localities openly 
attacked the territory of the Democratic Republic. 

"In pursuance of its treaty obligations toward the German 
Democratic Republic, the government of the U.S.S.R. is obliged 
to present the following demands to the government of the Federal 
Republic: 

1. The last-mentioned government binds itself from now onward to 
abstain from all intervention in the internal affairs of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. 

2, The Federal government is required to give the order for an 
immediate cease-fire to the troops who have crossed over into 
East German territory and to withdraw these troops over the 
frontier by 10 P.M." 

The second note was addressed to the Council of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization in Paris: it ran as follows: 

"The government of the U.S.S.R. notes with anxiety that a 
serious situation has arisen on the frontier dividing the German 
Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany. This 
situation is a threat to world peace. 

"In view of the fact that the Federal Republic, which is re- 
sponsible for the present situation, is a member of NATO and 
that its armed forces are subject to the authority of NATO, the 
government of the U.S.S.R. invites the governments of the mem- 
ber states of NATO to take immediate steps to put a stop to 
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hostilities between the Federal Republic and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

"Otherwise the government of the U.S.S.R. will find itself 
obliged to employ its own forces to ensure the safety of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic." 

Immediately after the publication of these two notes Radio 
Moscow broadcast three identical notes addressed to the govern- 
ments of the United States, England, and France. The text was 
as follows: 

"The government of the U.S.S.R. addresses to the governments 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, and France an earnest 
warning in regard to the present situation in Berlin. 

"In spite of the fact that the administration of the three Western 
sectors of Berlin has been taken over by the Allies, the unrest 
in East Berlin and the German Democratic Republic is being 
systematically fanned and encouraged by the centers of agitation 
in West Berlin. The government of the U.S.S.R. requests the above- 
named governments to take immediate steps to put a stop to 
subversive activities of these centers, by which the security of the 
forces of the U.S.S.R. is being imperiled." 

For more than one reason Charley was beginning to enjoy the 
role that had been assigned to him. In the first place the material 
that came into his hands from numerous and often very un- 
expected sources was becoming more and more interesting and, 
secondly, he found particular pleasure in collaborating with the 
secretary of the Deputy Prime Minister of the G.D.R. 

He ascertained very soon that her name was Gabrielle, which 
he shortened to Gaby. She began by protesting but soon saw that 
it was useless to do so. 

"Charley and Gaby," he said so loudly that one might have 
thought he wanted to be heard in all the rooms of the villa. 
"Doesn't that sound almost as beautiful as Romeo and Juliet? 
I am wondering if, when we wake up tomorrow morning, a night- 
ingale will be singing or a lark?" 

"We shall be working through the night," said Gabrielle, "and 
shall have no time to think of birds. You would do better to 
make sure that Dr. Reiners makes his proposals in Bonn as soon 
as possible. And please ask Mm again if he won't take up a 
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portfolio himself the minister attaches great importance to this." 

"Shall I reveal to you, Gaby, what I attach great importance 
to?" asked Charley, leaning toward her. 

"Please don't forget that you are merely here as contact man 
between Dr. Reiners and us. You have no right to meddle with 
our plans." 

The minister's secretary went out without deigning to look at 
him. 

"You have forgotten something important," called Charley after 
her. 

Conscious at all times of her duty as she was, she turned around 
and asked, "What's that?" 

"You've forgotten to kiss me good-by," said Charley, and 
laughed heartily as she banged the door in her annoyance. 

When she had gone he looked through his notes and came to 
the conclusion that his friend Reiners had a genius for conspiracy. 
After a few hours in Bonn he had managed to lay his hand on 
three people who were apparently ready to serve in a provisional 
all-German government one was a well-known nuclear scientist, 
one the Minister of Communications in the Federal government, 
and the third a particular feather in his cap a general of the 
Federal Army. 

At the moment Reiners was engaged in negotiations with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations in order eventually to 
obtain support from that quarter. If he succeeded in interesting 
the Secretary General in his plan he would achieve perhaps the 
most important of his aims. And the Secretary-General would 
probably not say no to a proposal that offered a solution to a 
catastrophic situation, a situation that would inevitably bring about 
the end of the U.N. if it was not cleared up at the eleventh hour. 

The secretary appeared once more and came up to Charley 
with an expression of triumph. "We've already got seven names on 
our list," she said. "That shows we work quicker than you do." 

"But not necessarily more successfully," said Charley. He looked 
at her eagerly and noticed that she was blushing slightly "for 
my sake," he thought. "If these seven people are deadheads we 
can't use them." 

"They're not deadheads; they're patriots," declared Gabrielle. 

"That wouldn't prevent them from being deadheads, Gaby," 
said Charley. 
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8 P.M. Press conference in Bonn. The chief of the Federal 
press services made the following statement, without commenting 
on it: 

"The Federal government has already answered the Soviet 
government's note, which was received at 7 P.M. and has since 
been published. 

"The following is the text of the Federal government's reply: 

" The government of the Federal Republic of Germany rejects 
the animadversions of the Soviet government. Neither the govern- 
ment nor any of its organs has sought to influence the march of 
events in the German Democratic Republic. The converse is the 
case and the Federal government is greatly disturbed by these 
events, which in its view are solely to be ascribed to the policy of 
the government of the German Democratic Republic. 

"The Federal government has been endeavoring for hours to 
bring about a cessation of hostilities on the eastern frontier. Its 
appeal to the government of the German Democratic Republic 
remains unanswered. It is the urgent wish of the Federal govern- 
ment to preserve world peace. Orders have been sent, recalling 
the units that crossed the frontier into East German territory. 

" The Federal government draws the attention of the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. to the fact that Federal territory has been 
violated first by units of the German People's Army and later 
by detachments of the Soviet Army. At this moment Soviet units 
are occupying German soil. The Federal government demands 
from the government of the U.S.S.R. the immediate recall of these 
troops.' " 

"No," said Henry Engel, "I am not prepared to change my 
program. I propose to remain where I am." 

He was speaking to the representative of the American business 
house that developed his patents. The obstinacy of this individual 
was astonishing: every day he made more generous offers and 
his uneasiness seemed to grow proportionately. He obviously stood 
to gain much if the deal succeeded. 

"Herr Engel," he said insistently, "don't you realize to what 
extent you are in danger here? If it comes to a war it is highly 
probable that atomic weapons will be used. I am revealing no 
secrets when I say that the American fighting forces have dispersed 
many more than two thousand bombs of all sorts and sizes." 
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"Don't talk so big," said Henry. "Half that number would do 
for poor old Europe." 

"Herr Engel," said the American, "even if you propose in future 
to negotiate with us through Herr Beck which I can readily 
understand I must remind you that time presses and that every 
minute is precious. And besides, Herr Beck is far away." 

"How do you come to bring in Wolf Beck?" asked Henry in 
surprise. 

"You see, I have my sources," said the agent with a superior air. 
"But, you know, you have no alternative to accepting my offer. 
I am speaking directly for the business. Herr Beck would be only 
an intermediary an expensive one, if I may say so. Come now, 
make up your mind to go with us. Tomorrow may be too late." 

"You don't need to paint clouds on the horizon for my benefit," 
said Henry Engel. "I have quite enough imagination to realize that 
Central Europe is not precisely a vacationer's paradise. But just 
that fact amuses me much more than any Broadway revue that 
you could offer me." 

"My powers go very far," said the American in a drawling 
voice, "and my patience is not unlimited. Maybe we shall have to 
force you to accept good fortune." 

"I'm not interested," said Henry Engel. "Good-by." 

This conversation strengthened Henry's conviction that the time 
for action had come. He had to get Constance away to some safe 
place and Ruth Winters too, of course. But Constance in the 
first place, not only because she meant much to him, but because 
he owed it to Michael to look after her. 

Friebe had completed all the preparations. The big car, with a 
full tank, stood ready to start. The destination was the Hotel 
Metropole at Geneva, which they could reach in six or seven 
hours' rapid driving. 

"I shall be back tomorrow morning," said Friebe, "at latest by 
noon." 

Henry Engel went into the salon where he found Constance and 
Ruth sitting together in a comparatively peaceful atmosphere. They 
appeared to be reading. 

"Ladies," said Henry, "Friebe is waiting with the car. Please 
go and pack your things. In half an hour you must be away." 

Ruth Winters looked up from her book with an amused ex- 
pression. She did not seem inclined to say anything. She looked 
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across at Constance, who had closed her book and put it down. 

"I'm not going," said Constance with surprising firmness as she 
looked at Henry. 

"I beg you to do so, Constance," said he insistently. 

"No." 

Henry looked at her keenly and recognized that she had changed. 
She suddenly seemed to know what she wanted, which was hardly 
conceivable. 

"I have got to speak to you quite plainly, Constance," he said 
in a hard voice. "I can't make any use of you here and I want to 
be quit of the responsibility for you that I have undertaken. Is 
that clear?" 

"You can't mean that seriously," said she, deeply wounded. 

"You must gradually stop thinking of yourself as the navel of 
the world," said Henry angrily. "At this moment you are only a 
burden to me." 

"If that is so," said Constance, bending her neck gracefully, "I 
shall not burden you any longer." 

She got up and walked out with tear-filled eyes and dragging 
steps. Her appearance tormented Henry, who called after her, 
"Hurry up." 

"Not very tactful," observed Ruth: the words sounded like a 
statement of fact rather, than a reproach. 

"The same goes for you," said Henry. 

"But my reaction is different," said Ruth with a smile. 

"You can't stay here either." 

"Oh yes, I can! I am staying because I have to wait here for 
Wolf. And if you deny me your hospitality I shall go to the village 
inn and wait there until Wolf comes to take me away." 

"The devil take you!" said Henry. 

10 P.M. Fontainebleau. Conference at NATO headquarters. 
A bright, cold light shone on the table, which was covered with 
maps. The faces of those present revealed nothing of what was 
going on inside their heads. No one spoke and no one smiled 
not even the French general. 

The Commander in Chief sat stiffly in his chair. His eyes were 
closed as if to enable him to listen with more concentration. His 
collaborators found it surprising that he had not, as was his custom, 
undertaken the task of describing the situation and they did not 
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agree about the reasons for his omission. There were only two 
possibilities either the situation had improved so much that the 
Commander in Chief thought his intervention unnecessary for the 
moment, or it had deteriorated and he did not know what was to 
happen next. 

Meanwhile the chief of staff spoke as follows: 

"The Federal army command had hoped to restore the situation 
and to release the encircled units of the Frontier Guards to the 
north of Hof . This hope has not been fulfilled. In fact the situation 
is now far more dangerous than early this morning. 

"After initial successes, which caused the disengagement of the 
units that had been surrounded, the German detachments retired, 
as ordered, to the frontier. However, detachments of the People's 
Army amounting to two infantry battalions, as well as three com- 
panies of Soviet tanks, followed them up and crossed the frontier 
in a westerly direction. 

"Fighting is proceeding on the territory of the Federal Republic. 
The movements of enemy troops show a disposition to create a 
bridgehead on the line Hirschberg- Zedtwitz- Bobbenkirchen." 

The red lamp by the telephone standing in front of the Com- 
mander in Chief flared up several times. "We must suspend pro- 
ceedings for the moment," said the general. Then he took up the 
receiver and spoke his name. He listened for a few seconds and 
then said, "Read the message, please." After listening in silence for 
a couple of minutes he said at last, "All right. I understand." 
Then he said to the meeting, "I have just had a wireless message 
that supersedes the situation report to which we have just listened. 
Units of the People's Army have fought their way into Hof." 

"This attack," said the chief of staff without hesitating, "must 
immediately be sealed off by Federal Army forces. If this is not 
done the enemy will suddenly have acquired a number of bridge- 
heads without being at war." 

The Commander in Chief received the proposal in silence that 
lasted for some time. He seemed, as he sat there unmoved, to be 
waiting for a counterproposal or for a sign of assent from the 
meeting. But his colleagues also kept silence. 

At last he said, "Chief of staff, please proceed with your re- 
port." 

The chief of staff needed some seconds to get over the fact 
that his proposal had been by-passed. He found this, to say the 
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least, impolite, but when he saw the Commander in Chief looking 
at him coolly and waiting for him to go on, he proceeded. 

"The situation south of Liibeck is unchanged. The Soviets, one 
armored battalion strong, have crossed the frontier and taken up 
positions. For the moment they are inactive. Meantime in the cen- 
tral sector an unclear situation exists at Witzenhausen. Here, after 
some firing, units of the People's Police crossed over into the 
Federal Republic and have pressed forward along the north bank 
of the Werra parallel with Witzenhausen." 

At this point the Commander in Chief made a statement. He 
spoke in a strained voice without rising from his chair or indulging 
in any gestures. 

"We seem to have reached a climax. Chaos reigns in the Soviet 
Zone. All the indications show that the Russians have not been 
able to restore order even partly. Intelligence has, moreover, 
learned that the population of Hungary is in a state of unrest. 

"Gentlemen, I regret to have to say it, but in the present 
circumstances I cannot help having doubts about the possibility of 
avoiding war." 

The train that was supposed to be carrying Mother Schwiefert 
and the "children" toward the West was still halted. As before, no 
one was allowed to get out. The West German personnel had 
received orders to report themselves at the station. They had been 
there for two hours, crowded into a corner and supervised by 
East Germans. 

The fire in the engine had gone out, the electric light was not 
switched on, and the passengers sat in darkness in their places or 
on boxes and suitcases, silent and glum. Some of them stared 
through the windows, which had been secretly opened, into the 
clear, bright summer night. An ever growing smell of sweat and 
waste food hung, heavy and stifling, over the weary, unresisting 
crowd of travelers. 

The East German railway officials, who were keeping watch 
outside, seemed to be receiving reinforcements from hour to hour, 
among whom were some men who wore armlets and carried fire- 
arms. From the train it, was possible to hear in the station the 
sound of a motor that evidently belonged to a powerful car. 
Suddenly headlights blazed up, illuminating the train on the siding. 
Isolde and Peter were not upset by what was happening and 
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Mother Schwiefert slept. She was making provision for the future, 
as she said. The two young people sat close together in the 
corridor and whispered to one another. 

"I am completely indifferent as to whom our Frau Schubert 
marries," said Peter. 

"You oughtn't to be," said Isolde seriously. "For the next two or 
three years we shall be dependent on her." 

"That's curious," said Peter, surprised. "Such a nice woman, and 
she can bring us to Bonn or America or Africa. Someone ought 
to explain to her how much responsibility she has for us." 

"Yes, but that's difficult," said Isolde, sighing. "She's got the 
best man in the world a man who has cars and houses and 
camels and money and in spite of all that she isn't satisfied." 

"I have got nothing," said Peter mournfully. 

"Yes you've got me." 

"Attention, attention," boomed a voice from a loudspeaker that 
had been put up in a field beside the railway. "This train goes no 
farther." 

The passengers awoke with a start from their slumbers and 
crowded to the windows, whispering together. A man swore 
violently and a child screamed. Mother Schwiefert, waking up, 
called, "Isolde, Peter where are you?" 

"Attention, attention!" boomed the loudspeaker. "Everyone to 
get out on the left-hand side of the train facing the engine. It 
is strictly forbidden to get out on the the right-hand side. Anyone 
getting out on the right runs the risk of being shot. Attention 
passengers to get out on the left taking their luggage. Nothing to 
be left on the train." 

To the sound of complaints and imprecations the passengers 
collected their baggage, pushing and jostling one another. A 
woman groaned aloud and slumped in the corridor. A windowpane 
was shattered and a man struck out with a madman's movements 
at the people around him. 

The ugly noise of people fighting for their property in the 
carriages was drowned by- another appeal from the loudspeaker 
which caused general silence. "Attention, attention! Everybody to 
assemble on the field. Men on the right, women and children on 
the left!" 

"Do you hear that, Peter?" said Mother Schwiefert. 

"Yes," said Peter. "In that case I must say good-by." 
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"You've got to carry my luggage nothing else," said Mother 
Schwiefert. "Don't imagine you're a man, my boy." 

"I am one, all the same," said Peter with low-voiced dignity. 

"What you have to do now is to make yourself as small as 
possible and keep your trap shut," said Mother Schwiefert un- 
yieldingly. "You are now my son, do you understand? And as 
such you are a child." 

11 P.M. News broadcast from the West German radio. The 
most important item was as follows: 

"The German Federal government has addressed an appeal for 
help to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, stating that 
Federal territory has been violated by Soviet troops and units of the 
People's Army. This, it is pointed out, constitutes a serious threat 
to world peace." 

In Sonneberg Maria was sitting with Martin's mother in the 
kitchen. They were waiting for Martin's father. His little sister, 
who had taken a fancy to Maria and seemed determined never to 
leave her side, had fallen asleep on her chair. 

"Believe me," said Martin's mother, "the best thing you can do 
is to stay with us. Martin certainly won't remain long in Schongau 
especially as your parents will not make him welcome." 

"That's unfortunately the case," admitted Maria. 

"But, my goodness," said Martin's mother comfortingly, "that 
isn't so bad and you mustn't worry about it. At least you are 
heartily welcome here. Martin knows that and that's why he'll lose 
no time in coming back." 

"Yes, that may well be," said Maria, consoled. 

"The only thing that gives me anxiety is this business about 
Father," said Martin's mother. "He has joined a group that isn't 
exactly popular. Why did he have to do that, especially over here 
where the wind always blows from the same quarter? Thank God, 
Martin isn't like that." 

Maria nodded. She was firmly convinced that Martin was quite 
different from all other men and she was ready to maintain it. 
Then Martin's mother took the opportunity to talk about her son, 
whom she loved and whom, as she assured the girl, she was 
happy to see keeping company with her. "He has made a good 
choice," she said. "Just what I would have hoped from him." 
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Before Maria could protest with maidenly modesty they heard 
hasty steps running up the stairs. 

"That's Father/' said Martin's mother. 

The old man rushed into the room, stopped by the door and, 
looking around, said rather breathlessly, "The child must go to bed 
at once. I have to go on immediately; give me a mouthful to eat 
and some provisions to take with me." 

"This is Maria," said Martin's mother. 

"Lovely!" said the man in a burst of spontaneous cordiality. 
And while Martin's mother was pushing her little daughter out of 
the kitchen in spite of her expostulations, his father was gazing 
at Maria. Then, in spite of all his anxiety, he said with a contented 
smile, "I'm glad you're here." 

"Your wife received me like a member of the family." 

"That's how it should be," said he. "Unfortunately you have 
come at a moment when things are far from comfortable." 

Martin's mother came back to say she had put the child to bed. 

"Don't wait for any explanations from me," said her husband. 
"I have no time to talk. I have to leave at once perhaps for a 
few days." 

"I feared as much," said his wife quietly. "What have you 
done?" 

"My duty," said he. "Now everything is at stake. The time is 
ripe. For the moment, I know, we have to get out of the way as 
they have put in police and soldiers from outside. But in one or 
two days all the trouble will be over." 

"Good God!" she said, staring at her husband. 

"I want bread and butter," he said, "especially bread and as 
much as you can spare. Fruit too, and some bacon. I had better 
have the can of herrings from the cupboard there. We are going 
to wait in God's free, natural spaces for what must come I mean 
for our West German brothers to deliver us." 

Martin's mother hastened to pack up the provisions. Mean- 
time her husband cut a slice of bread that Maria spread with 
dripping and put on a plate. 

"What do you think Martin will do?" she asked. 

"Stay in the West, of course. What else?" 

"You don't think he'll come back here?" 

"Not a chance," he said, chewing a mouthful. "Tonight Martin 
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will be in Schongau and it will take him two days to get back, by 
which time the frontier will long have been closed." 

"It was open this afternoon," said Maria. 

"Yes, but it won't be now," said he with conviction, "and if it 
is, it will only be for a few hours longer. Soldiers have arrived 
in the meantime and Soviets with tanks. But that doesn't scare us. 
Against the Americans the Soviets won't be able to do anything. 
In a few days the world will look quite different." 

"So you think Martin won't come?" said Maria. 

"No, he won't be able to. And he won't want to. The boy has 
always kept out of politics. I've regretted it, but it has its advan- 
tages. I am sure he'll stay in the West till the row is over." 

"Then," said Maria softly, "I must go to Martin." 

Outside the house they heard the scream of brakes. Martin's 
father hurried into the next room, which was in darkness. Staring 
through the window, he saw a car coming to a stop in front of the 
block. Four men jumped out and ran hastily up to the door. 

Martin's father rushed back into the kitchen, grabbed the food, 
which his wife had not yet finished packing, and said hastily, 
"Mind, you haven't seen me. I haven't been back all day." 

Then he ran into the bedroom and opened the window that 
gave onto the courtyard. He climbed onto the roof of a shed, 
crossed it carefully, and sprang down into the darkness. There 
was heavy knocking on the door of the apartment. 

"This is awful," said Martin's mother. 

And Maria said, "I must go to Martin before it's too late." 

That night, brooding in a dark blue glow over Central Europe, 
was full of unrest. Still many slept and most people did not guess 
what was coming. 

During the night Michael Reiners telephoned from Bonn to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations in New York. 

Wolf Beck sat in his hotel in Hamburg and looked through the 
profitable contracts that he had been able to conclude with sur- 
prising speed. 

Henry Engel stood by Ruth Winters, who watched him with a 
certain amusement as he listened to the four radio sets in the 
room by his wine cellar. Two well-throttled loudspeakers were 
churning out monotonous march music. 

"A single H-bomb explosion," said Henry, "is equivalent to the 
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explosion of two thousand A-bombs of the Hiroshima type. A 
single H-bomb has the same force as a million tons of TNT, and a 
million tons of TNT represents almost exactly the aggregate mass 
of bombs that fell on Germany during six years of war. Today 
within six minutes that force can be multiplied a hundredfold. 
That makes Germany look like an orange under a sledgehammer." 

Meantime Constance, on the front seat by Friebe, was driving 
through the summer night. They had passed the Swiss frontier. 
The traffic on the roads was as dense as on most afternoons at 
the end of a working day. Four times they ran into check points 
on the road. 

"Not so bad as it looks," said Friebe. "The main thing is that 
you are in safety at least for the present." And then he added 
without thinking a sentence that made Constance prick up her 
ears. He said, "The chief will be glad to know you have got 
through." 

Mother Schwiefert was still standing on the meadow beside the 
railway. In front of her on their luggage sat the two young people, 
hand in hand. From time to time a blazing searchlight shone 
directly on them and then they kept their heads well down in 
compliance with Mother Schwiefert's strict orders. 

Maria rode from Sonneberg toward the frontier, which at mid- 
day had been open. She passed Soviet troops marching in column, 
but that did not hinder her from going on her way. 

At the same time Martin was sleeping in a shed in Schongau, 
in which a huge truck with its trailer was standing. The driver 
of these two vehicles had already promised to give Martin a lift 
to Nuremberg the next morning. From there to Sonneberg, where 
Maria and his family would be waiting for him, was not far, 
thought Martin. 

In Berlin, Charley was talking to the Deputy Prime Minister of 
the German Democratic Republic on the subject of the provisional 
members of the all-German government. He sent a series of 
radio messages to his contacts in Bonn to be passed to Michael 
Reiners. Then he conferred with the American city commandant 
and succeeded in persuading the latter to hold in readiness a 
small, two-engined courier plane seating a maximum of twelve 
passengers. 

In the military hospital at Plauen lay Corporal Schulz-Schwerin, 
suffering from severe wounds. He was convinced that he was a 
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hero, though he had done no more than his duty. He would be 
promoted and decorated, mentioned in the newspapers and praised 
on the radio. He had behaved like a true Socialist patriot. The 
thought gave him a thrill of happiness. 

Captain Miiller-Marburg sat in solitary confinement in a prison 
at Bayreuth. He was expected to undergo that night an extremely 
painful interrogation by officers belonging to the Federal Ministry 
of Defense. The captain had come to think, after long and intense 
reflection, that his case was nothing less than a German tragedy. 
As a good German he had fought for his country, had been 
wounded and imprisoned. Yes, because he loved Germany he had 
fought for Europe, freedom, and human dignity. And now he was 
sitting here in prison! And he thought, "Poor Germany!" 

Shortly before midnight the President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion signed the mobilization order in Bern. 

The King of Sweden declared that all measures provided for in 
the event of war would now come into force. Simultaneously 
Sweden and Switzerland declared their frontiers closed. 

In the Atlantic Pact countries the first orders were issued calling 
up the reserves and alerting the A.R.P. and their defenses. 

The head of the Chinese state published a warning to the world 
to the effect that in the event of war China would fight side by 
side with the Soviet Union. 

The Prime Minister of India was flying in a jet aircraft on his 
way to New York. He was determined to throw himself into the 
struggle for peace at U.N. headquarters. 

The Vatican radio announced that His Holiness the Pope was 
earnestly praying for the peace of the world. 

At midnight the number of those killed in the risings in the 
East Zone amounted to eight hundred. No casualty lists had yet 
come in from the frontier zone, but it was assumed that not less 
than a thousand soldiers, mainly German, had fallen. 

Members of the government of the German Democratic Re- 
public left Berlin and moved to a building that had been got 
ready for them in the Spreewald. Similarly in Bonn measures were 
taken to make alternative quarters available to the government. 

The President of the United States inspected the helicopter that 
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was kept at his personal disposal. An advance party of the Mos- 
cow government flew off toward the Ural Mountains. 

During the night the price of gasoline rose by three hundred 
per cent. 

More than a hundred aircraft of the United States Bomber Com- 
mand were now permanently in the air. They were now flying 
nearer and nearer to the frontiers of the states belonging to the 
Eastern bloc. They carried H-bombs. 

In the Soviet Union and the allied territories fifteen thousand 
bombers stood ready to take the air. More than a hundred of 
these carried atom bombs. 

The firing bases of the rocket missiles were cleared for action. 

That was the end of the fourth day. 
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The Fifth Day . . 



JL hat night the heat lay heavy and oppressive over Central 
Europe. The darkness brought no refreshing coolness. The warm, 
used-up air hung, unfiltered and stupefying, in the streets and 
courtyards and crept sluggishly along the country roads and fields. 

It was as if Nature intended none to sleep except in the sleep 
of exhaustion. Houses stared into the night through millions of 
open windows. The heat made it difficult to breathe and many 
panted as though in their death agony. 

The beasts, too, were uneasy. The brute creation scented the 
approach of death. But most of mankind had long ago forgotten 
how to distinguish that which was not obvious. Men could perceive 
only what they couldn't help seeing and hearing. They had for 
the most part long ceased to listen to the voice of conscience. 

Maria was standing before a Soviet major who was sitting at a 
table. The lamplight fell in a bright streak across the floor of the 
peasant's room. 

"Are you afraid?" asked the major. 

Maria shook her head and said, "I've done nothing wrong. A 
few hours ago I came over the frontier and no one stopped me. 
Now I want to go back. I couldn't know that troops would come 
here in the interval. But, anyhow, why should that frighten me?" 

The major broke into a short laugh and the soldiers lying about 
the room or standing behind Maria laughed. Their laughter had 
no sound of happiness. 
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"Haven't you then heard that everyone has to be frightened of 
us even if he has done nothing wrong? It's known that we trample 
over corpses. You can read that over there in all the papers. And 
we rape girls by companies. And if that doesn't kill them we beat 
them to death or carry them away with us for as long as we can 
use them. That's what we are like, according to your people. Or 
what?" 

"Herr Major," said Maria, "I've been here for two hours. During 
this time I have been questioned but not molested." 

"Because I have forbidden it," said the major. 

"Then nothing can happen to me," said Maria, looking him 
straight in the face. 

The major shook his head and looked as if he would like to 
protest against the idea of being taken for a man of honor. He 
said, "You are here on territory occupied by the Red Army. You've 
not come to spy so much we have learned about you. Then what 
do you want to do?'* 

"I want to cross the frontier because the man I love is there." 

The major was silent. The air in the small, crowded room was 
thick and stifling and the blackout made it worse. There was a 
strong smell of wood, leather, sweat, bread, straw, and spirits that 
Maria found almost overpowering. 

"How does a man or a woman in love concern us?" said the 
major. "For us the individual is nothing. As you know, we use up 
human beings by the million in the convict prisons, the penal 
settlements, in our mass deportations. We oppress our own people, 
enslave the neighboring nations, and threaten the world with war. 
Haven't you been told all that?" 

"I believe in humanity," said Maria. 

"And will nothing shake this belief of yours?" 

"No, nothing," said Maria with straightforward conviction. 

"You are young, dumb, and inexperienced," cried the major. 
"You don't know what games people play in this world. You 
can't guess all that may happen. They say there's going to be 
another war. Men will shoot their fellow men." 

"I have no part in that," said Maria. 

The major slammed both his hands, outstretched as it were in 
accusation, on the table. The little room was full of a wondering 
silence. 

Suddenly the major said quietly to a lieutenant who was stand- 
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ing behind Maria, "Take her along to the control post. Call out to 
the soldiers that a girl is coming. Say it two or three times and 
make sure they understand. Then send her across." 

Maria gazed at the major gratefully. "Thank you," she said 
softly. 

"Go now," said the major, 

Maria went to the door; as she went the major called after her, 
"Listen. Tell the soldiers on your side we don't want war. Tell 
them that. Say we want peace." 

At 1 A.M. a note addressed by the American government to the 
U.S.S.R. was published in Washington. The text was as follows: 

"The United States Government rejects in the most energetic 
fashion the note of the government of the U.S.S.R. 

"The governor of West Berlin installed by the three Western 
Allied powers has restored peace and order in West Berlin in a 
matter of hours. 

"The statement that the unrest in the Soviet-occupied zone is 
being fomented from West Berlin does not correspond with the 
facts. The United States Government reminds the government of 
the U.S.S.R. that the United States in conjunction with Great 
Britain and France have guaranteed the safety and inviolability of 
West Berlin. The three governments are resolved to honor this 
pledge." 

"That is lunacy," said Henry Engel. "These people profess to 
believe that in the course of time it will be possible to wage wars 
without using atom bombs, but under a continual threat to use 
them." 

"Is freedom not worth more than life?" asked Ruth Winters. 

"Certainly not for everyone." 

"I mean for humanity in general." 

Henry Engel looked at his guest with an indulgent smile. She 
was obviously concerned to please him. He said, "Many foolish 
ideas and many true ones are worshiped in the world by countless 
millions, but who would be so presumptuous as to assert that he 
knew the only correct solution of the riddle of things?" 

They were sitting on the terrace. No lights were showing. Their 
eyes had grown so accustomed to the dark that they could see 
each other's faces almost distinctly and find their wineglasses with- 
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out trouble. Ruth brought her chair forward so as to be near 
Henry. 

"Life or liberty," said he without noticing her movement. "We 
ought to think out clearly what the alternatives involve. Let us 
suppose that atom bombs are thrown. They would probably destroy 
all life, but not certainly. Then let us suppose that an enemy 
deprived us of our freedom that would possibly make our life 
not worth living, but not certainly, and not for all time." 

"So it seems to you that nothing exists except uncertainty," said 
Ruth, affecting dismay. 

"Not in everything," he said, and as he spoke he leaned toward 
her. 

This movement of his surprised her. His face came nearer and 
nearer to hers. She saw his high forehead and broad cheeks and 
his eyes gazing straight into her own. She began to edge away 
from him. When he was quite close to her and on the point of 
touching her he began to whisper into her ear. He said, "When I 
shoot, throw yourself on the ground; and when I start running^ 
go straight into the house." 

"Yes," she said. 

Then he retreated without getting back completely into his chair. 
He began to speak aloud once more and while he did so she saw 
him pull a pistol out of his trouser pocket. "What most of the 
experts fail to see," he said, "is the possibility that the atom war 
might slowly infiltrate into a so-called normal war." 

"Atom bombs are no longer mysteries," said Ruth. 

Henry Engel listened to her words, paying less attention to the 
sense than to the tone of voice in which she said them. This 
woman betrayed no sign whatever of excitement. She was clearly 
an unusual person, and not only in this respect. This coolness in 
the presence of danger was the last quality he would have expected 
to find in her. Henry peered into the garden and now clearly saw 
the shadow of a man standing by a blackthorn tree. 

"A few years ago," he said, "there was just one kind of atom 
bomb, the so-called A-bomb. Nowadays when people talk of atom 
bombs they usually mean the H-bomb. Tomorrow there will be a 
superbomb that will surpass by a thousandfold the power of the 
H-bomb, which is a thousand times more powerful than the 
A-bomb. But now suddenly more and more editions of this monster 
are appearing. These are also called baby bombs, by some sort 
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of a bad joke. And so we have atom-firing artillery, atomic mines, 
and soon we shall have atomic grenades. In this way we get an 
almost unbroken chain, linking normal firearms with the cobalt 
bomb by a devil's bridge. Soon nobody will know when an atomic 
war really starts. But when it ends no one will be alive to know." 

Suddenly Henry sprang to his feet and began to shoot. As he 
did so he ran forward into the garden. Ruth threw herself on the 
ground behind the parapet of the terrace. 

Then she cautiously raised herself and saw Henry's massive 
figure and the fire bursting from the mouth of his pistol. A dark 
form detached itself from the shadow of a bush, ran downhill 
through the garden, sprang over the fence, and disappeared. 

Very soon Henry came back* He was breathing heavily but 
trying to laugh. "It wasn't a bit easy to miss him," he said. 

"Are you hurt?" asked Ruth, hurrying to meet him. 

"Only a bit out of breath," he panted, "and that's not their 
fault." 

"Who are these people anyway?" asked Ruth. 

"They are people who want to protect me," said Henry, "and 
I am protecting myself against them." 

"You behaved like a man," said Ruth admiringly. 

"A good thing I turned the light out," he said, "otherwise you 
could see my blushes. Now, to change the subject, I'm going to 
give you a piece of good advice and that is not to get me confused 
about your intentions. You obviously want something from me, 
but what it is I don't exactly know. I only know that you are 
most likely to achieve your object by being frank about it. Try 
it and see." 

At 2 A.M. a note from the NATO Council was published in 
Paris. It bore the signature of the Secretary-General and was ad- 
dressed to the government of the U.S.S.R, It ran as follows: 

"In the name of the governments of the fifteen member states 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, I acknowledge the 
receipt of the Soviet government's note. 

"The fifteen governments view with great anxiety the develop- 
ment of the situation in Germany. They desire to point out to 
the government of the U.S.S.R. that in the course of the fighting 
yesterday the territory of the Federal Republic was violated by 
armed forces. 
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"Any attack on the territory of the Federal Republic is equiva- 
lent to an attack on any one of the member states of NATO. 

"In consequence the Allied governments of these states demand 
from the government of the U.S.S.R. the immediate withdrawal of 
the troops from Federal territory." 

The two motors of the small aircraft standing on the edge of 
the runway at Tempelhof were idling. No headlights were show- 
ing, nor any other lights. Not even the positioning lights were on. 

"I can't do more for you, Charley," said the American military 
governor. 

"What you have done, General, is quite enough to get you 
into prison, or into a top place in the Pentagon, depending on how 
things turn out. And however they do turn out, it's the greatest 
pity that our friend Reiners does not possess an American pass- 
port." 

"His reports sound fantastic," said the general. "All the same 
you've got to remember that this guy has always been inclined to 
understatement. He belongs to that school of meticulous Germans 
who, when they find a hair in their soup, want to analyze it. 

"I would never have believed it possible, especially in such a 
phenomenally short time, to set a more or less acceptable third 
German government on its feet." The general looked at Charley 
with a doubtful smile and went on, "We knew well enough that 
many people both in the East and in the West wished for a third 
power in Germany, but we didn't envisage the possibility that their 
desire would materialize into something concrete." 

"When next we meet," said Charley, "you will be either a 
traitor or a hero a wretched blunderer or a bold idealist. And 
however things go, I at least will be able to say that you have guts 
and an independent sense of responsibility such as are seldom met 
with in this age of bondage. Enough of that. I shall fly with my 
crowd to Hanover and as soon as I get there I'll get in touch with 
you." 

"With me or with the American Embassy in Bonn?" 

"General," said Charley bluntly, "perhaps it will comfort you 
to hear me say that the German Embassy in Bonn wouldn't survive 
your departure from Berlin by many hours. What Dr. Reiners is 
trying to fix up in Hanover is the final possibility, the last hope of 
Germany." 
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A man in civilian dress came up to the general and said, "The 
plane must start now. The runway will be lit up for about two 
minutes at half power. We have to consider the possibility that 
Soviet night fighters are hanging about overhead." 

"Not a chance," said Charley. "We aren't officially at war and 
if they knocked us down they wouldn't get any decorations nor a 
mark on their list of heads. For the moment it's not worth their 
while to be heroes. So much the better for us." 

"I'll walk with you a few yards," said the general, "but I won't 
go as far as your plane. I'm not supposed to know officially of the 
existence of your peculiar cargo." 

"I should have liked to introduce you to my girl friend," said 
Charley, trying to enliven the atmosphere of the parting. "She's a 
girl for whom one could even forget the war. Maybe one day we 
three'll have a party together in New York to celebrate your 
promotion, General." 

They were standing a short hundred yards from the aircraft. 
The powerful humming of the engines would protect them effectu- 
ally against all eavesdroppers and they felt themselves alone on the 
broad, empty spaces of the airfield. 

"Charley," said the general, "we must plan on an attack by 
the Soviets." 

"Haven't we been counting on it for years, General? And didn't 
it often seem as if we were only waiting for it to come true?" 

"For several hours," said the general, "I have been receiving 
one report after another telling of trouble here in Berlin and 
constant collisions in the subway, canal locks, at street corners, 
and in houses. An hour ago a prisoner was brought in carrying a 
paper with an order to the effect that the Russians were going to 
attack us here in Berlin early tomorrow morning." 

"Are you going to let them walk through you, General? If you're 
clever, that's what you'll do." 

"I'm a soldier, Charley, and an American. I regard the ground 
on which I and my troops are standing as American soil." 

"Golden words," said Charley, "suitable for copybooks. All the 
same you mustn't overdo it." Tlien he added in quiet but cordial 
tones, "Good luck to you, General!" and went up into the plane. 

At three o'clock the following situation report was conveyed by 
the commander of the land forces to NATO headquarters: 
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"The units of the Federal Army brought up last night to seal off 
the three enemy bridgeheads have been in occupation of the 
ground indicated since 2:15 A.M. 

"There has been no fighting round Ltibeck or Hof. In the 
vicinity of Witzenhausen an attempt by the enemy to seize the 
railway bridge at Oberrieden was repulsed by Federal troops. In 
the course of this operation Federal troops occupied the heights 
northeast of Oberrieden and in doing so crossed the frontier in 
several places. 

"The units of the People's Army, which had been cut off, have 
joined the Federal Army." 

"These two you see here are children," said Mother Schwiefert 
emphatically, "and I am their mother." 

They were still squatting down in the meadow alongside the 
railway. The men had already been carried off to an unknown 
destination. Now the women were being herded apart and the 
children checked. 

Isolde and Peter looked up at the men, who were sizing them 
up. Mother Schwiefert stood behind them. She had laid her hands 
heavily on the shoulders of the young people as if she wanted to 
prevent them from standing up and displaying their full size. 

"How old are you?" said one of the men, looking sharply at 
Peter. 

"Not old enough!" said Mother Schwiefert in trenchant tones. 

"That's for us to say," said the man. 

"I'm their mother," said Frau Schwiefert, "and decide what's 
good for my children. And as long as I have the power to do that 
I shall see that they have nothing to do with war." 

"We're against war too," said the man. 

"In that case what are you interfering with me for?" she snapped 
back. She blinked into the glare of the headlights. Her feet had 
got wet in the long dewy grass and they hurt her. But she felt 
no trace of weariness. "It's a shame to keep us standing here all 
this time." 

"Not our fault," said the man, keeping his eyes glued on Peter. 
"Complain to Bonn about it." 

"Just let me get there and watch me doing it." 

"Oh, very well," said the man, who obviously had no wish to 
continue arguing with Mother Schwiefert. "Write down a woman 
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and two children, but" turning to Mother Schwiefert "remem- 
ber you are responsible for the boy." 

"You don't have to tell me that too," she said with relief. 

"You can sleep in the station building Waiting Room 2." 

"Sleep is good," said Mother Schwiefert grimly. "Come along, 
children." 

She picked up one of the cases and Peter carried the other 
two, while Isolde loaded herself with a number of handbags and 
cardboard boxes. They stumbled along the railway track past men 
with carbines. 

"Make yourself small," said Mother Schwiefert to Peter. 

The boy bent low, muttering, "I haven't deserved that." 

"No, I suppose you'd prefer a rifle in your hand and to be 
pushed around by your officers," said Mother Schwiefert heart- 
lessly. 

"You've behaved splendidly, Peter," put in Isolde immediately. 
"Really wonderfully. Mother thinks so too, only she doesn't know 
how to express herself." 

"Yes, you're quite a one," said Mother Schwiefert, "and if 
you've given me a heart attack, you've made up for it by carrying 
my luggage." 

% They pushed their way into the crowded waiting room, where 
they found women and children lying on rugs, coats, or on the 
bare floor. Many were asleep and some were staring open-eyed 
in front of them. A child was crying. He sounded as though he 
were choking. 

Mother Schwiefert knelt down and, burrowing into the mass, 
opened up a space for herself and the young ones. Peter stowed 
the luggage behind the heads of the sleepers directly under the 
window. Then he took off his coat and laid it on the ground. 

"For you," he said to Isolde. 

Isolde smiled wearily and laid herself down. Peter at once tried 
to lie down beside her. "We haven't got to that yet," said the 
vigilant Mother Schwiefert. "One of you sleeps on my right and 
the other on my left. We're in an awful mess and we don't want 
to make it worse." 

5:05 A.M. A radio message from the American city com- 
mandant reached Washington and the NATO high command. It 
contained three words: "Russians are attacking." 
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Henry Engel woke up suddenly from his uneasy sleep. Now he 
clearly heard someone knocking on his bedroom door. 

"What is it?" he cried crossly. 

The door opened. He switched the bedside lamp on and saw 
Ruth Winters coming into the room. 

"Excuse me, please," she said with an air of embarrassment, 
"but I couldn't sleep." 

"Well, I can't do anything about that. Take some sleeping pills." 

"I believe I heard some sort of a noise," she said, and came 
nearer. She had put on a bathrobe, which she held together with 
her hand at the neck. 

"Probably some of those fellows are creeping around the house 
again," he said. "There's always someone skulking around. 

The light of dawn was filtering through the curtains and creep- 
ing along the woolen carpet up to the big wardrobe. A picture 
painted by Constance Schubert, which hung over Henry's bed, 
was beginning to reflect its sea-green magic. 

Ruth Winters sat down in the only chair the room contained 
and wrapped her bathrobe around her legs. "What can we do 
about it?" she asked. 

"About what? To protect us from our fellow creatures in general 
or against atomic war?" 

"Against atomic war," she said, a little confused by his piercing 
glance. "Is there no protection against it?" 

"While we are sitting here," said Henry, "the earth contains 
two thousand atom bombs more or less. The joke is that most of 
these are kept on safety, but some of them are to be found at this 
moment on board the bombers or lying ready to be discharged 
from the rocket ranges." 

"But is mankind really exposed to annihilation by these fearful 
engines? It cannot be so." 

"The moment may very quickly come, in which the dreadful 
words 'too late' will be all that can be said." 

"Tell me, Henry, what has to happen to prevent these words 
from ever being spoken?" 

"Much has to happen. Men must change." 

"But can they?" , 

"They have no choice. They must either listen to what Einstein, 
Schweitzer, Jaspers, or the nuclear scientists, who really know 
what will happen, have to say to them, or simply cease to exist." 
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Ruth gazed at Henry Engel, who had sat up in bed, with a 
questioning look. She leaned forward and arranged his pillows for 
him. He let her do it, unheeding. 

"Henry," she said, "answer me, what must we do?" 

"We must learn once more to say what we really think. All our 
actions must once more become real and our words true.*' 

"I am prepared to live up to that," said Ruth. 

Henry went on, "Whoever talks in public of moral responsibility 
and behaves irresponsibly in his private life is a child of evil. 
Whoever talks of God and does not repudiate those who make 
business deals in the name of God deserves nothing else than 
destruction," 

"What fearful things you say," said Ruth Winters. 

"I hope," said Henry in a tone of warning, "that you aren't 
forgetting Wolf Beck." 

"It is for his sake that I am here." 

He looked at her in surprise. "Surely you don't want to make 
a deal for him and with me of all people?" 

"I want to convince you, Henry, that you can always and in all 
circumstances rely on us. You can trust Wolf unconditionally." 

"He's after my patents!" cried Henry, astonished. "Is it that? 
Did he send you here to get them out of me? But surely he can 
never have conceived the idea of using our friendship for his 
business ends." 

5:30 A.M. The Commander in Chief of NATO to all NATO 
commands: 

"Soviet troops have been attacking in West Berlin since 5 A.M. 
In conformity with the agreements concluded between the mem- 
ber states, NATO forces are striking back. The object of our 
counterattack is to prevent Soviet forces from waging war in 
Europe. 

"To this effect I give orders for the following measures: 

1. The code word 'Counterattack' comes immediately into effect. 
The land forces in Europe to occupy the prescribed regions. 

2. The 2nd Tactical Air Fleet to attack with atom bombs the 
Soviet lines of advance on the German-Polish frontier along the 
Oder and in the section between Stettin and the mouth of the 
Neisse. 
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3. A second atomic attack to be carried out by the 2nd Tactical 
Air Fleet against the Soviet rocket bases in eastern Europe. 

4. The 4th Tactical Air Fleet to attack with atom bombs the re- 
maining Soviet lines of advance on the German-Polish frontier. 

5. Zero hour for the attacks on the German-Polish frontier 6:30 
A.M. 

6. In accordance with the provisions of Operation Black Panther 
the rocket bases detailed for this purpose to open fire at 6:30 
A.M. on the following regions through which Soviet troops are 
advancing: 

(a) Schwerin-Ludwigseust, 

(6) Stendal-Magdeburg, 

(c) Langensalza-Gotha-Suhl. 

"Operation Black Panther to omit targets previously envisaged in 
Czechoslovakia." 

Wolf Beck had succeeded in chartering a special plane. His 
position in the business world still seemed able to procure him 
facilities. This chartered plane flew over from a private airfield 
some distance outside Hamburg, came down in the great airport, 
and rolled along the runway until it came to a halt. 

Wolf tried to fight his way through the crowd that filled the 
great hall of the airport. Police squads supported by airport per- 
sonnel had barred all the entrances and exits and even sealed off 
the streets leading to the airport. 

"Attention, attention!" boomed the loudspeaker. "No regular 
flights are being operated until further notice. It is useless to wait. 
No regular flights will take off.' 9 

The crowd, struck dumb by this announcement, looked up toward 
the invisible voice as thougjh they hoped to catch sight of the 
herald of this alarming news. Their faces were full of disappoint- 
ment and dread. 

Wolf pushed through toward the exit barrier that separated the 
screaming, gesticulating crowd from the airfield. He shoved his 
way ruthlessly up to the barrier. His suitcase had been torn from 
his hand as he struggled through. It fell to the ground and burst 
open. No one, not even Wolf, paid any attention to it Dozens of 
feet trampled on his things. 

Wolf held his brief case high in the air as though protecting a 
piece of meat from the attacks of wild beasts. "I must get to the 
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airfield," he cried in a strangled voice. "That's my plane over 
there." 

"Damned swine," howled a man. 

Spurred by a sudden resolution. Wolf Beck threw himself on the 
ground and crawled under the barrier. He slid down a couple of 
steps and found himself panting on the edge of the airfield. 

An airport employee rushed up to him, saying, "If that's your 
aircraft you are liable to arrest" 

"What if I am!" said Wolf, brushing the dust off his hands and 
knees and tidying himself up. 

"The aircraft has landed without notice. That is forbidden. It 
will cost you a heavy fine," said the man. 

He was trotting along beside Beck, who was making for his 
machine without a pause. Beck noticed that the engine was running. 
"Send me the bill," he cried to the man, and hurried on. 

Behind them at the barrier the howling crowd pressed forward. 
The policemen struggled to keep them back. One of them received 
a blow in the face and blood spurted from his forehead. The 
barrier leading onto the airfield was broken and the crowd burst 
open the doors and the other barricades and streamed through 
onto the airfield. 

"Go back, everyone," shouted the official who was accompany- 
ing Wolf Beck. "Go back or I'll order the police to fire." 

No one listened to him. Wolf Beck ran faster and the crowd 
ran after him with their feet drumming on the cement runway. 
The engine of the waiting plane began to run faster, and the 
propeller revolved in a shimmering silver circle. 

Wolf threw his brief case through the open door of the plane 
and climbed up the steps. The pilot who had been waiting for 
him pulled him in. Wolf, breathless, shouted, "Get going now, 
quick!" 

He banged the door and stared panting through the window. 
The crowd had almost reached the plane, which was starting 
slowly to move. The pilot looked straight in front of him and drove 
on. The plane rolled forward. An airfield man with a red flag 
jumped out of the way and two men were thrown to the ground 
by the right wing. "Keep going!" cried Wolf. 

The pilot nodded and the voice of the engine rose in pitch as 
the plane moved faster and faster until at last, with a slight reel, 
it became airborne. 
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The forces of NATO were on the march. The long-distance 
bombers were speeding toward their targets. The military com- 
mands in the Federal Republic issued final emergency orders to all 
units of the home defense forces. 

In the Iron Curtain states mobilization was in full swing. Ad- 
visers sent out from Moscow had taken over practically all the 
military and political key posts in the satellite countries. 

The experts of the 5th Bureau had at last, with the help of re- 
ports from agents, succeeded in deciphering the latest secret code of 
the NATO forces, which had been in use only a few hours. 

Shortly afterward a message in plain language was sent to all 
the troops of the U.S.S.R. and allied states saying: 

"NATO is attacking. Atom bomb attacks must be expected." 

"I warn you," said the Federal Army lieutenant who sat facing 
Maria, "you can't play tricks on me with your cock-and-bull stories 
of the Russians." 

He smiled as he spoke, but Maria didn't smile, which was at 
first a bit of a disappointment to him: but then he said to himself 
that the girl sitting in front of him had after all no reason for 
smiling. For he, the special officer of the regimental staff, detailed 
to inquire into this case, thought he had every reason to suspect 
this girl of espionage. 

"Then you assert that the Soviets just sent you across the frontier 
like that." 

"I have explained it all to you more than once," said Maria 
patiently. 

"And what were the marching orders they gave you?" 

Maria gazed at him wide-eyed and shook her head almost im- 
perceptibly. They were sitting in a school building near the frontier, 
with a narrow table between them. Upon it was a sheet of paper 
with her name on it and, up to then, nothing else. 

"You don't seriously want to tell me," said the intelligence 
officer, "that the Russian soldiers let you go in an outburst of 
friendly feeling." 

"Yes, it was something like that," said Maria. 

"Young woman," cried the lieutenant, "you can't expect me to 
believe that. I'm an expert on such matters." 

"Do you really believe that?" said Maria. 

The lieutenant was taken aback. To suggest that his knowledge 
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of matters connected with his special province was defective seemed 
like a challenge. It seemed a waste of time for him to go on being 
polite and considerate in his treatment of this suspect. 

He looked through the window at the early daylight. He saw 
motor vehicles standing in the schoolyard and soldiers sitting 
around waiting or sleeping with the morning sunlight gleaming on 
their faces. He noticed the regimental transmitter in full activity. 
In a bus sat the regimental commander bending over staff maps, 
or maybe it was a newspaper. 

"Come on now," he said resolutely, "we have no tune to lose. 
What was it they told you to do?" 

"They actually did give me a sort of message," said Maria 
slowly. 

"Ha! There you are. Why couldn't you say so at once? Frank- 
ness is the only line to take with me. Well then, what was the 
message?" 

"Over there," said Maria, looking straight at the young, self- 
conscious officer, "there was a major who gave me this message. 
'Tell the soldiers on the other side,' he said, 'that we don't want 
war. We want peace.' " 

The lieutenant was surprised beyond measure and remained si- 
lent for some time. His open face, looking like that of a young 
sportsman, darkened as she looked at him. Then he said, "Listen 
to me; you are not being examined by a stupid youngster." 

"I hope not," said Maria. 

"You can thank your stars," he said bitterly, "that you have 
landed here. We aren't like the Soviets." 

"There are human beings among them too." 

"We know that old refrain only too well, young lady. You 
should know better than to say such things to me. I am going to 
give you a chance to think tibtings over quietly. You are under 
arrest on suspicion of spying," 

"No, please," cried Maria in alarm. "That is not true. You 
mustn't believe that of me." 

The lieutenant felt once more at a loss. This appeal sounded 
honest and he couldn't help being impressed. Again he kept silent 
for a while till at last he asked her: 

"Can you give me proof to the contrary?" 

"How do you expect me to do that?" 

"What troop formations did you see on the other side? What 
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arms do they carry? Did you hear any names or see any tanks or 
gun emplacements?" 

Maria shook her head. "It was dark," she said, "and I paid no 
attention to things like that. I know nothing about all that; I only 
know that I was decently treated. I beg you to treat me decently 
too." 

"Enough of this nonsense," said the lieutenant angrily. "Take 
her away." 

At 6 A.M. the German radio made an announcement on behalf 
of the Federal government, which was repeated every ten min- 
utes. 

"Early this morning Soviet troops began to attack West Berlin. 
At this moment heavy street fighting is raging between Soviet and 
Allied units in West Berlin. 

"This attack constitutes a casus belli for NATO, and the mem- 
ber states of the organization will not suffer this attack to go 
unanswered. 

"That means that the Federal Republic is also in immediate 
danger of being attacked. The public are exhorted to obey the 
orders of the civil and military authorities quietly and sensibly. 

"Local radio centers will broadcast evacuation instructions for 
the cities. Merely precautionary measures will be indicated. 

"The Federal Parliament will meet at 7 A.M. in special session." 

Henry Engel switched off his radio and stood for a while motion- 
less and speechless. 

Ruth Winters sat behind him in the room. She gazed at his 
powerful, stooping figure and his broad fleshy shoulders, which 
seemed to have lost their elasticity, and the nape of his sinewy 
neck. 

"Why did we not. get to know each other before?" she said. 

"It's too late now: too late," said Henry wearily. 

"If there had been people like you and Wolf for me to know, 
I should have been spared much misery." 

"I too could have spared Constance much," said Henry. 

"Do you love her again?" 

"I have never ceased to love her, but I long ago renounced 
my right to do so." 
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"Well, can't you reconsider the position?" 

Henry shook his head. "The spell is broken," he said. "It's too 
late . . . not only for me and Constance, but for us all. God does 
not let us challenge Him with impunity." 

"You have less courage than I have," said Ruth, coming up to 
him. 

"I am afraid because I know more than you." 

"Henry," said she, laying her hand on his arm, "there have 
always been wars ever since man has existed." 

"Yes, and this will be the last one." 

"People have said that before. Why should the atom bomb be the 
end of all things? The illuminated figures on the dials of all the 
wrist watches in the world are supposed to emit more radioactivity 
than the air has ever contained." 

"What rubbish," said Henry. "Men have succeeded for a tiny 
fraction of a second in kindling the sun on the earth and develop- 
ing temperatures of a hundred million degrees. And many miles 
away and fourteen days after the explosion people have died as a 
result of the fallout. Death poured down on them in light powdery 
flakes, extinguishing human life," 

"Quiet," said Ruth, "I hear footsteps." 

Henry Engel pushed himself in front of her and listened for 
sounds in the empty house. But it seemed as though no one 
breathed. The stillness was heavy and oppressive. 

At this moment His Holiness the Pope was standing in the al- 
most empty audience room of the Vatican. The few persons with 
him looked up with white masklike faces at him. 

A microphone stood in front of him, 

He said, "I appeal to the conscience of the world. 

"I call upon the responsible statesmen of all nations. 

**I adjure mankind to keep the peace. 

"I shall pray to God and beg Him to have mercy on us." His 
voice seemed about to fail him. He wept. 

None of those to whom he called heard him. 

It was six-thirty when the first helium bomb that had ever been 
dropped on an inhabited region exploded in Central Europe. 
The light of the sun grew pale. 
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The sound of footsteps approaching Ruth Winters and Henry 
Engel became more and more audible. They halted at the cellar 
door, which was then slowly pushed open to reveal Friebe's laugh- 
ing face. 

"I hope I don't disturb you, Chief," he said. 

He was looking about for a bottle of wine. Henry handed him 
his own glass, which Friebe held against the light and then drank 
luxuriously without putting it down. 

"We can see that things have gone pretty well for you," said 
Ruth, eager to give support to Henry in his anxiety, "but tell us 
about Frau Constance." 

Friebe looked very tired. He dropped into a chair and refilled 
his glass with slightly trembling hands. 

"When you're feeling more yourself, Friebe," said Henry, "I 
hope you'll explain why you are back so soon. You can't possibly 
have been in Geneva." 

"Quite right." 

"And Frau Schubert?" 

"She's in Geneva," declared Friebe. He had a feverish glow in 
his eyes and looked as if he had not slept for days. Then he said, 
"The roads are the very devil. People are driving like lunatics. I 
avoided the big main roads and so got along a bit quicker. We 
were in the last lot of cars admitted into Switzerland. Now the 
frontier is sealed up." 

"Obviously not for you, Friebe." 

"I'll tell you about it. I drove with Frau Schubert as far as St. 
Gall. From there I telephoned to Geneva and booked a room at 
the Metropole. Wolf Beck of Cairo is a name to conjure with in 
these times. Then I get in touch with a very serious Swiss major in 
the reserve, who had to report himself in Lausanne. He swore to 
deliver my lady safely in Geneva and was happy to find such an 
excellent and rapid means of transport." 

"Well done," said Henry gratefully, "and how did you come 
back?" 

"Well, of course, not by our car, which is waiting in Geneva at 
your disposition. We may still have some use for a big heavy car of 
our own in southern Switzerland don't you think so, Chief?" 

"Yes, that was a master stroke." 

"Not all that!" Friebe made a deprecating gesture. "The Swiss 
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let anyone out who's crazy enough to want to go. Only they won't 
let anyone in. I found my way back to the dear German homeland 
without too much trouble and at the frontier managed to get hold 
of a motorcycle. There are dozens of them lying around there as 
well as cars of every sort and size. But what would one do with a 
Cadillac on roads crammed to bursting? One can get through al- 
most anywhere on a motorcycle. Unfortunately my gas ran out 
three miles from home and I had to walk the last bit. And that's 
why I'm so tired." 

"You shouldn't have left Switzerland," said Henry Engel. "What 
do you want to do here?" 

"Stay with you: take you away: not leave you alone: drink an- 
other bottle of burgundy. There's a lot of reasons, Chief." 

Henry nodded appreciatively and then, turning to Ruth with 
a smile, said, "That's what I call freedom. We have been able to 
choose the place of our death." 

"Somebody told me, Chief," said Friebe, "that almost a thou- 
sand atom bombs must fall before the whole of Germany is a single 
crater sixty meters deep. But that is a considerable slice of the total 
world production and you can't expect that they'll all be dropped 
on us." 

"A fifth of that number would be enough to make the whole of 
Germany uninhabitable for years." 

"Well, until then, Chief, we can find something or other to oc- 
cupy us. I suggest drinking wine and blowing bridges." 

"So there's panic on all the main roads," said Henry. "Very 
good, then, let us block the road that leads to the house." 

"If you like, I can blow up the bridge on the main road," sug- 
gested Friebe. "Then we'll be the only people able to use the road 
that goes south." 

Henry shook his head, from which Friebe understood that his 
master meant, "Not for the moment." Then Friebe emptied his 
glass and went out. 

"Henry, is it really as bad as all that?" said Ruth nervously. 

"We don't know how bad, Ruth. We can only guess." 

"But," said Ruth, seeking desperately for arguments, "that 

mustn't happen, that can't " She broke off under the glance he 

gave her. 

"You want to say that God cannot allow it." 
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"Yes, that's what I wanted to say." 

Henry looked away from her and stared straight in front of him. 
His face bore the stamp of severe pain. His voice was scarcely 
audible. "You say, 'God cannot allow it God ought not to allow 
it.' God ought, God must! The same sort of hypocrisy blackmail, 
as it were that has prevailed for thousands of years. As the final 
test He has permitted mankind to split the atom the unsplittable 
atom. He has placed the sun's heat in the hands of mortals to use 
for light and warmth or to burn themselves up with." 

"God is merciful isn't that so?" 

"He is endless and eternal, A world that goes up in flames is like 
a speck of dust on his mantle. To God the history of mankind is 
like a single breath. It is enough to know that God is!" 

It was seven o'clock. The members of the German Parliament 
rose from their seats as the Speaker entered the Chamber and went 
to his chair. 

No one spoke. Many seats, even on the government benches, 
were empty. The shuffling noise made by the members as they sat 
down hardly disturbed the expectant solemnity of the occasion. 

Cameras clicked and piercing beams punctured the great eagle 
dominating the wall behind the Speaker's chair, 

"Ladies and gentlemen," said the Speaker, "in this grave hour 
we have assembled in this extraordinary session. If the just pub- 
lished appeal for peace launched by His Holiness the Pope, the 
intervention of the Prime Minister of India, and the sitting of the 
United Nations due to start in an hour if all these cannot avert 
the doom that threatens then our country will have to endure a 
fresh war." 

The Speaker looked around the Chamber as though wishing to 
convince himself that he was not the only person present The faces 
that he saw in front of him seemed expressionless. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," he went on, "in this hour of deep 
anxiety let us assure the world once more of our desire for peace 
and our will to maintain it, even at the price of heavy sacrifices. 
We give a solemn pledge that we shall do everything in our power 
to protect mankind from the horrors of a new and fearful war. 
We pray to God that this cup may pass from us." 

The silence of the members seemed helpless. The Chancellor sat 
immobile in his place. 
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"Ladies and gentlemen," cried the Speaker suddenly in a power- 
ful voice, as if he wished to drown imaginary cries of dissent. 
"What is happening is known to you. The fighting forces of 
NATO have begun the defense of the Western world. In these 
circumstances the government believes it to be its duty to pass a 
law declaring a state of war to exist in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Does the Federal Chancellor desire to speak in support 
of the bill?" 

The Chancellor looked up and shook his head slowly. 

"Does any member wish to speak?" 

No one offered to do so. 

"In that case we have only to vote," said the Speaker. "Will those 
in favor of the bill hold up their hands." 

All the deputies stood up and held up their hands. 

The Speaker then said, "I declare the motion carried unani- 
mously." 

At seven-ten the German radio began to broadcast an announce- 
ment, repeating it without pause as long as that was possible. 

The text was as follows: 

"Attention, attention! Enemy attacks from the air are to be ex- 
pected and the use of atom bombs cannot be ruled out. Hamburg, 
Frankfurt, and all cities with more than one hundred thousand in- 
habitants in the Rhine-Ruhr region will be immediately evacuated 
in pursuance of plans that have already been prepared. 

"Attention, attention! Enemy attacks from the air are to be ex- 
pected. 

"Here are some instructions as to conduct in the face of attacks: 

1. The range of atomic explosions is limited. 

2. It is possible to protect yourselves against atom bombs. 

3. The first twenty seconds are the most dangerous. 

4. Look for deep cover. Trenches and deep cellars are best. Dig 
yourselves in. 

5. If you have a gas mask, put it on. 

6. If you have no time to make other preparations for self- 
protection, cover your face and hands, no matter with what. 

7. When a bomb falls, throw yourselves on the ground. Stay there, 
if possible in the shade, for at least a minute. 

8. Don't seek for protection in woods. Trees are apt to be blown 
down by the blast." 
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Charley and Michael Reiners met once again in a country house 
near Hanover. They went up to one another and shook hands. 

"Who would have thought it, Doctor?" said Charley, who no 
longer looked as carefree as usual. "Here we are thinking of our- 
selves as cogs in the wheels of world history, and what have we 
achieved? We too have been tilting against windmills." 

"We have to act quickly," said Dr. Reiners, and threw his dusty 
raincoat onto a chair. "Every minuted delay can cost the lives of 
hundreds of thousands." 

Charley led Reiners into the salon in which workmen had in- 
stalled a sort of office. "Your partner from the Eastern Zone is out 
for my blood," he said casually. 

Reiners did not take the bait but said, "The gentlemen I was 
able to mobilize are due here at any moment." 

"Your Minister of Communications is already here," said 
Charley. "He seems to be in the devil of a hurry. He is already 
conferring with the Deputy Primfe Minister of the G.D.R. They tell 
me he wants to be the new Chancellor." 

Michael Reiners shook his head emphatically and said, "For 
that job some completely neutral personality is required and I've 
found the man, Professor H., the nuclear scientist and Nobel-prize 
winner." , 

"I'd give something to know how you've managed to collect all 
these people under one banner in so short a time." 

"They're all good Germans." 

"No doubt," said Charley, "and each in a different way. Each 
of them thinks of himself as representing the whole of Germany at 
least." 

Gabrielle, the secretary of the Deputy Prime Minister, came out 
of a neighboring room and hurried up to Reiners. 

"It's good that you're here at last," she said. "We need you 
urgently." 

"Gaby treats me with insufficient respect," said Charley. "She 
takes that line because she's afraid of falling in love with me." 

"I hope you're going to free us from this man,'* said Gabrielle. 
"He causes us nothing but trouble." 

"And what do you call what you do to me?" 

Reiners smiled. The sight of these two scrapping affectionately 
with one another provided a diversion. "As far as I can see, you 
have made admirable preparations." 
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The roomy country house, which stood in the middle of a park, 
was -full of activity. A dozen people sat at a long table in the salon 
looking as if they were working out a scheme. A provisional com- 
munications center occupied by soldiers of the Federal Army had 
been installed in a neighboring room. 

"All this was not particularly difficult," said Gabrielle. "Govern- 
ment officials and even soldiers were put at our disposal. The major 
of Hanover belongs to our group, as well as the senior officer of the 
garrison." 

"The one probably wants to be Minister of Interior and the other 
to command a corps," asserted Charley. "In Germany you can 
always find candidates for jobs, whether you're dealing with Nazis 
or Communists." 

"Even the Yanks," said Gabrielle, "have their partisans." 

"You might do worse than be one of them." 

"By about nine o'clock," said Reiners, "we ought to be in a 
position to risk our first sitting and the new all-German govern- 
ment must be constituted by eleven at latest. Then we shall im- 
mediately broadcast an appeal to the public." 

"And what about the U.N., Doctor?" 

"We can count on the sympathy of the Secretary-General," said 
Reiners. "He too regards this solution as the only possible way 
out. The long telephone conversations he had with me during the 
night have led him to this result. It is the essential precondition for 
all further progress." 

"Hear, hear!" said Charley. 

7:30 A.M. The following is the text of a note addressed by 
Washington to the government of the U.S.S.R.: 

"Soviet troops have started to attack West Berlin in violation of 
international law. 

"The government of the United States has repeatedly warned 
the U.S.S.R. against such an act of aggression. 

"In agreement with the Allied governments the government of 
the U.S.A. has ordered the U.S.A.F. to counterattack. 

"In order to save the world from the horrors of an atomic war 
the government of the United States calls upon the Soviet govern- 
ment to cease fighting by 9 A.M. and to withdraw its troops from the 
Western Sector of Berlin. 
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"If this is done, the government of the United States will im- 
mediately order a cease-fire." 

7:30 A.M. The following is the text of a note addressed to the 
government of the U.S. A. and broadcast by Moscow: 

"The criminal attack of American and British bombers on the 
peace-loving populations of Poland and the German Democratic 
Republic have rendered nugatory all the efforts in the cause of 
peace made by the Soviet Union. 

"To protect the peoples of the peace-loving Socialist bloc against 
the action of the aggressive Western powers, the Soviet Union is 
obliged to take countermeasures. 

"The government of the U.S.S.R. calls upon the governments of 
the United States and the United Kingdom to cease all aggressive 
action forthwith. If this is not done the Soviet armies will be 
ordered to go into action against the aggressors." 

"You are for the moment at least safe/* said the Swiss major 
who had driven Constance from St. Gall to Geneva. "You need not 
feel disturbed." 

"I still don't understand what has happened. It's all too confus- 
ing, too incredible, too fantastic." 

They were standing in one of the downstairs rooms of the 
Hotel Metropole in Geneva, looking out through the window at the 
lake. On that day the fountain was not discharging its rainbow jets 
into the sky. Henry Engel's big car was standing on the other side 
of the street. 

The traffic along the lakeside was denser than usual but, com- 
pared to that on other roads, it seemed healthily normal. One could 
still observe people going for walks. The pale blue sky forecast a 
sweltering day. 

"I didn't think the news we heard in the car as unfavorable as it 
sounded," said the Swiss major, looking up at Constance, who was 
a little taller than he was. 

"Yes, but atom bombs have been dropped," said Constance. 

"I know, it's terrible, but up to now these bombs have only been 
dropped on tactical targets." The major had a smile on his fatherly 
countenance and was obviously anxious to pacify Constance by a 
display of confidence which he did not feel. 
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"Don't you think it is enough that they have been dropped?" 
"Oh no," said the major reassuringly. "The worst has not hap- 
pened yet, and there is still hope* The possibility of a calamity 
that might affect the whole world seems to have deterred the bel- 
ligerents from going to extremes." 

"I don't understand all that," said Constance. "I cannot conceive 
that men should be capable of doing such things.'* 

"Dear lady," said the major, "you may be sure that many feel as 
you do. But anyone who is obliged, as I am, to occupy himself with 
these problems will at once realize that what we hoped for, but 
hardly thought possible, has happened. The first great atomic blow, 
which would have automatically blotted out the centers of the 
Eastern and Western worlds, has not been delivered. On the con- 
trary, great efforts are being made, it seems, to limit the use of 
atomic bombs to the battlefields." 

"But isn't that ghastly enough, as it is?" 
"Certainly, Frau Schubert, but one can imagine worse." 
Behind them they heard a clink of cups, and the fragrant smell 
of fresh coffee permeated the room. The waiter came up to them 
and said, "Your coffee is served, madam." 

At 8 A.M. the Bavarian Radio Munich, the South German Radio 
Stuttgart, and the southwestern Radio Baden-Baden started to 
broadcast identical news. 

The announcers said: 

"West German and North German radio stations are temporar- 
ily out of action. 

"Soviet aircraft have during the period between seven-fifteen 
and seven-thirty attacked the cities of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Frankfurt and the Ruhr regions between Dortmund, Essen, 
Dusseldorf, and Cologne with atom bombs. 

"Enemy atomic rockets have been directed against the districts 
of Quakenbruck, Osnabriick, and Rhein-Miinster as well as 
against the Rhenish Palatinate in the vicinity of Wittlich, Bitburg, 
and Trier. Rockets have also fallen in the environs of Idar- 
Oberstein, Kaiserslautern, Pirmasens, and Landau. 

"Refugees are warned not to enter towns that have been bombed 
or to pass through regions devastated by atomic rockets. 

"The Federal government has left Bonn. The officials required 
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for the maintenance of order, security, and food supplies have 
moved with the Cabinet to quarters previously prepared for them 
in the Eifel. 

"Refugees must, in the interest of their own safety, obey uncon- 
ditionally the orders they receive from commissioners in charge of 
refugees and the military authorities. 

"The German radio stations will broadcast warnings every 
quarter of an hour about regions contaminated by atomic fallout." 

All the women and children who lay crowded together in the 
station building received orders to assemble immediately in the 
road. 

"No one to take more baggage than can be comfortably carried 
for an hour," said a man wearing dungarees. He wore a white 
armband and carried a rifle slung over his shoulder. 

Some of the women muttered in low tones and others began to 
protest in high, piercing voices. A child on whose hand a box had 
fallen started screaming. 

"Silence," thundered the man with the armband. 

Mother Schwiefert got up with a groan, rubbed the sleep out of 
her eyes, and nodded at the two "children." Peter, without a word, 
immediately put all the luggage together with Isolde's willing help. 

"What can happen to us as long as we are together?" she said, 
smiling bravely at Peter. 

"Silence," bawled the man with the armband once more. "You 
have to do what you're told. That's all. If you're uncomfortable 
you can thank Bonn for it. Now collect your things and get along 
out into the road. The more time you waste here, the faster you'll 
have to march. And don't forget that superfluous luggage must 
remain behind. It can be left here for safekeeping." 

"That'll suit you very well," cried a woman, and laughed shrilly. 
"You want to grab our things." 

The man with the armband rushed at the woman and struck her 
violently in the face. "We're not going to be insulted by you," he 
cried. "It wasn't us who began this war!" 

The women were silent and the children looked at them help- 
lessly. The armed men with forbidding looks began to clear out the 
shed. Anyone they could get hold of they dragged to the door and 
pushed out into the open air. Mother Schwiefert, closely followed 
by the children, left the shanty. 
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The procession of women and children was over a hundred 
yards long. When, stimulated by the cries of the armed men, it got 
moving, more than eight hundred feet trampled the dust of the 
road, which floated along keeping pace with the walkers. Mother 
Schwiefert seemed to have foreseen this, because she managed to 
station herself with the "children" at the head of the procession. 

Peter panted under the weight of the two cases but showed no 
sign of exhaustion or unwillingness. Isolde watched him with loving 
attention. She was carrying his handbag with all his things a 
change of linen and his washing things: that was all he possessed. 

"Without you, Peter, we'd be finished," said Mother Schwiefert 
with grateful recognition. 

"It's not too bad," said Peter, blushing with joy and pride at the 
thought that at last he was appreciated. 

The torrid sun shone down on the column of women and chil- 
dren dragging themselves along the highway. Streams of sweat 
channeled the powder on many faces and smeared the color on 
many lips, until it seemed as though the corners of these women's 
mouths harbored drops of blood. 

Some of the women had taken off their shoes and stockings and 
struggled, visibly suffering, over the dusty, stony road. Anyone who 
loitered was pushed forward. But if anyone halted more than once 
she had her luggage taken from her and thrown into the ditch. 
Women who collapsed were piled into a wagon that brought up the 
rear. 

The man with the armband, who was leading the column, was 
a powerful middle-aged fellow with an almost rectangular face. He 
shouted out to his charges, "Now, no dillydallying. War is war, 
and none of you has clean hands." 

"Where are we going?" asked Mother Schwiefert. 

The man pointed to Isolde and said, "Is that your daughter? A 
well-set-up girl." 

Mother Schwiefert, seeing that Peter was ready to go for him, 
held him firmly by the arm and said, "We are simple people like 
you. You, for example, might be my brother. Why are you bullying 
us? Why do you allow yourself to behave like this? Have not 
enough horrible things happened in Germany?" 

"Why, what do you want?" said the man. "We are bringing you 
to safety. There's an old camp near here that the Nazis put up. 
That's where we are bringing you." 
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"And when we get there?" 

"We'll see about that later on," said the man, staring at Isolde. 

8:30 A.M. New York. At the United Nations a special meeting 
called by the Secretary-General was coming to an end amid scenes 
of extraordinary turbulence. 

The representatives of the Soviet Union and the United States 
asked for an adjournment to permit a private discussion. The dele- 
gate of India proposed that this suggestion should be at once 
rejected. The Secretary-General supported his motion. 

Only a few minutes later a valid majority had been formed, 
consisting preponderantly of delegates from the Arab and Asiatic 
blocs and the South American states. This majority condemned 
the Soviet Union on the one hand and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Nations on the other as aggressors. 

The United Nations called upon both the belligerents to cease 
hostilities forthwith. 

"I've blown the bridge," reported Friebe. "Unwelcome visitors 
will find it more difficult than ever to come and worry us." 

"In that case we are sitting here in a mousetrap," said Ruth. 

"But, you know, at times a trap affords protection from the cat," 
said Henry, and then, nodding at Friebe, "But we know of another 
way out." 

"I have given it an additional coat of camouflage," said Friebe. 
"Shall I now get breakfast ready?" 

"Yes, let's have the best the house can provide. Let us not waste 
any of the minutes that remain to us." 

Friebe left the hall and Ruth leaned back in her armchair, while 
Henry got up, walked to the window, and gazed out. 

Before him lay, at the bottom of the long, steep mountainside, 
blurred in the shimmering heat, the far-stretching plain, flat and 
peaceful, looking almost like virgin land clad in faded, gray-green 
color and crisscrossed by roads, on which vehicles moved to and 
fro like ants. 

"Down there," said Henry, "only a few hundred miles from us 
the God of War has begun to dig graves for millions. At present 
we are poised on the edge of the greatest caldron that Hell has ever 
set up on the earth. In a few hours the caldron may boil over and 
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flow across Europe as far as the seas, which will foam and rage and, 
maybe, uncover the depths which now they hide." 

"Will you run away?" said Ruth behind him. 

Henry turned around to look at her. "Would you wish to?*' he 
said. 

"No. I have to wait for Wolf here. But it's quite different for you. 
Perhaps Constance is waiting for you in Geneva. You can go away 
with an easy mind, for I will look after your house as though it 
were my own." 

"The house and the secrets of my discoveries that's what you 
mean, Ruth, isn't it? That's the only reason why you want to wait 
here for Wolf." 

Ruth looked sorrowfully at him* "How little you know your 
friends!" she said softly. 

"I know Wolf," said Henry, "but I might almost say I don't 
know you at all." 

"You must trust me, Henry, and give me a chance to show that 
I deserve your confidence." 

"What's the matter with the world?" said Henry violently. "Do 
you know where Wolf Beck is and what he means to me? Does 
Wolf Beck know who you are? Wolf is one of my friends: I have 
had the rare good luck in my life to make two friends, and if I call 
a man my friend I account him as near to me as brother or father. 
It is impossible that he should have entrusted you with the task of 
swindling me out of my plans. It can't be so." 

"Henry," said Ruth, "I am marrying Wolf. I know that he is 
your friend and you are his. Only now that I have come to know 
both of you do I realize what this means. Henry, believe me, I will 
never do anything that might destroy this friendship, for I know 
that if I did the love that binds me and Wolf would be destroyed." 

"What sort of a person are you?" cried Henry Engel. "I can't 
make anything out of you!" 

"If you knew," said Ruth softly, "in what a state I was a few 
days ago and what thoughts and feelings had dominion over me, 
you would wonder at my transformation. At first I did not under- 
stand completely what Wolf really is, and it's only after getting to 
know you that I really know him. Now, fully conscious of what I 
know, I wish to live with and for Wolf. If you will give me your 
confidence you will make him very happy and me too, needless 
to say." 
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"You tempt me to do something I long to do and struggle not to 
do to trust a fellow creature. But all my experience warns me 
not to." 

"Cannot a woman be a friend too, Henry?" Ruth's eyes shone 
with a greenish light. Her breathing was constricted and a convul- 
sive tension possessed her body. She looked at Henry with a chal- 
lenge in her eyes. 

9 A.M. Battle headquarters of the Commander in Chief of the 
NATO forces. The general commanding the armies La Central 
Europe has just submitted the following report: 

"The Soviet atomic attacks on Hamburg, Bremen, the Rhine- 
Ruhr region, Cologne, and Frankfurt have caused terrible losses 
among the civilian population. Losses amang our troops have been 
comparatively slight. 

"Streams of fugitives are flowing in the following directions. 
From Hamburg, northward. From Bremen, northwestward and 
westward. From the Rhine and Ruhr region, westward and south- 
ward. From Frankfurt, southward. 

"Bombardments by Soviet rockets have caused losses amounting 
to between thirty and forty per cent of effectives at the air bases of 
the 2nd and 4th Tactical Air Forces. Both forces are now operat- 
ing, as provided for, from the reserve bases in France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

"During the last hour Soviet land forces have attacked on four 
fronts. On two other fronts air reconnaissances, agents' reports, and 
artillery preparation give warning of further attacks. 

"In the north two bodies of Soviet troops with strong armored 
spearheads are operating from the bridgehead south of Liibeck 
and the region of Lauenburg, with Hamburg as their objective. Our 
own troops, after abandoning Hamburg, are retiring to the south- 
west on the line of the Weser. 

"The second Soviet attack is proceeding on a front of a hundred 
kilometers in the direction of Brunswick-Hanover. Enemy forces 
contain strong tank detachments. Our own troops are retreating 
according to orders to the line of the Weser. 

"The third Soviet offensive is proceeding via Gottingen, Hann- 
oversch-Munden, and Cassel in a southwesterly direction. Our 
troops are retiring to the line H6xter~Warburg~Eder-Marburg, 
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"The fourth Soviet attacking force is advancing from the bridge- 
head at Hof in a south-southwesterly direction. 

"Since 8:30 A.M. rocket units in Czechoslovakia have been in 
action. They are aiming at targets in the districts of Ulm, Augsburg, 
Landsberg, and Fiirstenfeldbruck." 

Maria was sitting on a box in the cellar of the school building 
near the frontier. She stared at the dirty gray barred window 
through which the sunlight was pouring. The soldier who stood by 
the door gazed at her questioningly. At last he said, "How could 
you do such a thing? You can't be gaining anything by it." 

"I haven't done anything," said Maria. 

"Then why are you sitting here?" 

"I'm certainly not the first person who has been imprisoned with- 
out being in the slightest degree guilty." She smiled She was begin- 
ning to put up with what was happening to her as something 
unavoidable. 

Only yesterday was it yesterday? she had had definite 
objectives Martin and Sonneberg. Today everything was differ- 
ent. During the long hours in which she had had time to reflect she 
had been thinking about Martin and how to get to him. She only 
knew that she had to succeed in doing this, but how she would 
manage she did not know. But a strong belief in Providence pos- 
sessed her, making her patient and almost happy. 

"If I could only help you," said the soldier, "I would gladly do 
so." 

Maria looked at him. He was still very young, perhaps one or 
two years younger than she. She seemed quite old when he was 
there! He had a child's face and eyes that glowed with trust and 
warmth. 

"I like you," said he suddenly, then he added, "like a sister," 
though it was easy enough to see that it was not only fraternal 
feeling that moved him to like Maria. 

It was a unique experience for him to be left alone with her in 
this cellar. His comrades had envied him the task of looking after 
her. 

"Shall I set you free?" he said, coming nearer to her. At that 
moment a shell burst outside in the courtyard. The earth shook and 
the window was shattered, letting in a cloud of dust. 

The soldier staggered for a moment, then pulled himself together 
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and rushed out. He slammed the door behind him and pushed the 
bolt. Maria listened to his footsteps hurrying away. 

"All to cover!" shouted a man. "Soviet artillery." The bursting of 
other shells drowned his voice. The earth groaned and Maria 
threw herself on the ground. The ceiling above her was torn open 
and dust and plaster rained violently on her from above. The door 
burst open and pieces of board shot out and cut her hands, which 
were lying in front of her head on the earthen floor. The Soviet 
mortar bombs tore holes in the earth around her. "Oh, God!" she 
groaned. She swallowed mouthfuls of dust, which filled the cellar 
with a thick cloud and made her cough violently. 

Suddenly all was still around her. Then she heard the moaning 
of the wounded and the crackling of flames. She pulled herself up 
and stumbled out. 

The school building was a burning ruin. Bodies lay in the court- 
yard. The command bus was now a confused mass of broken and 
twisted pieces of metal with scraps of flesh and uniforms clinging to 
them. The soldier who had been guarding her lay dead, near the 
cellar door. His small, waxen, childish face expressed helpless 
astonishment. 

Maria dragged her bicycle out of the ruins of the cellar and rode 
away, as if chased by demons. 

At nine-thirty the German radio announced itself once more. 
Until an hour previously news bulletins and march music had suc- 
ceeded one another. Then they stopped playing march music and in 
the pauses between the news bulletins, notifications, and announce- 
ments only the interval signals could be heard. 

This time the announcer said: 

"This is the German radio broadcasting from stations in 
Bavaria, South Germany, and Southwest Germany. The North 
German and West German radio are relayed from temporary sta- 
tions. 

"The Ministry of Interior addresses once more an urgent appeal 
to all fugitives to obey the directions of the police and military 
authorities and only to use the roads reserved for civilian traffic. 
Disobedience may have fatal consequences. 

"The Ministry of Interior informs the public that there is no 
ground for panic. It is perfectly possible to protect oneself against 
atom bombs. The greatest risks are encountered in centers of in- 
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dustry, airfields, and large towns. Women, children, and old people 
should be evacuated from the danger zones to points thirty miles 
away. That is far enough. Administrative officials and persons 
connected with the supply of food and the labor force should move 
from the center of towns and take up their quarters on the fringes. 

"The Ministry of Interior further informs the public that drink- 
ing water should be stored up and kept, as far as possible, in 
cellars. The electric power supply may be interrupted at any mo- 
ment. An ample supply of foodstuffs is expected to be available 
in a few days. All grocery stores and filling stations are to be closed 
from now onward. The stock must be inventoried and reported 
immediately to the competent supply officers. All motor vehicles 
are to be placed at the disposal of officials, police, and the army. 
No assemblies are permitted and in consequence all public func- 
tions are forbidden and all restaurants, movie houses, and theaters 
are closed. 

"Infringements of these orders will be punished by martial law. 
To the districts exposed to the danger of atomic attacks must now be 
added Ulna, Augsburg, Fiirstenfeldbruck and Landsberg, which are 
now being systematically bombarded with atomic rockets. Munich 
may be attacked at any moment. 

"Soviet troops have begun to attack in the following districts 
Liibeck-Hamburg, Brunswick, Wolfenbiittel, Gottingen-Cassel, 
and Hof-Bayreuth. The population of these districts are warned 
that they are likely to be subjected to attacks by nuclear artillery. 

"An atomic attack has just taken place in the region of 
Mannheim-Ludwigshafen-Heidelberg. 

"The Ministry of Defense informs us that atomic counterattacks 
by the NATO forces are being delivered against strategic targets 
in the Soviet-occupied zones of Germany, Poland, and Czechoslo- 
vakia." 

10 A.M. A Cabinet meeting was taking place in the Federal 
Chancellor's dugout in the Eifel. 

Present: the Chancellor, the Minister of Interior, also acting as 
Minister of Defense, the Finance Minister, and the Minister of 
Economic Affairs, as well as the Secretaries of State belonging to 
the Chancellor's office and the Ministry of Defense and the newly 
appointed inspector of the Federal Army. 

The Chancellor: "I call upon the Minister of Defense." 
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The Minister: "The situation is chaotic. Our worst anticipa- 
tions have been by far surpassed. 

"In the Ministry of Defense radio messages from German and 
Allied commanders are piling up into heaps. Most of these com- 
plain that the streams of refugees are not controlled with sufficient 
energy. Allied units have been obliged to use their weapons against 
the refugees. 

"Panic is general. North of the line of the Main the confusion is 
worst, because the refugees do not know where to turn. In the east 
fighting is proceeding and in the north, south, and west the land has 
been contaminated by the bombs. It constantly happens that roads 
that are needed for military traffic are blocked in both directions 
bj^columns of refugees. 

"South of the Main a flood of refugees is pouring southward. 
Tomorrow, or at latest the day after tomorrow, their arrival in 
southern Wurttemberg and southern Bavaria will create a terrible 
chaos. 

"To this I must add that the NATO Commander in Chief has 
brought it to my knowledge that circumstances may compel him to 
direct atomic fire on the eastern fringe of the Federal Republic. 

"We must make up our minds to the fact that the central ap- 
paratus of civil government is practically not working any longer. 
It is only possible, thanks to the arrangements made by the Federal 
press office, to give advice to the public and that possibility will 
vanish if the transmitters are put out of action. 

"Moreover the whole responsibility now devolves upon the local 
authorities. Even the governments of the provinces are incapable 
of exercising influence. At present Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Diisseldorf are silent. The government of Lower Saxony is leaving 
Hanover." 

The Federal Chancellor's bunker in the Eifel was connected 
with the outside world almost exclusively by radio receivers and 
transmitters. These were of special American make. Some of them 
possessed transcontinental range. 

The telephone that stood on the table in front of the Chancellor 
was connected directly with the command bunkers of the armed 
forces. While the Acting Minister of Defense was making his 
speech the red lamp on this instrument began to glow in alarming 
fashion. The Chancellor made a sign to his Secretary of State to 
take the call for him. 
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The chief of the Federal intelligence service announced himself. 
The Secretary of State picked up a writing pad and, as he listened, 
wrote down sentences in large letters. He tore off each page as it 
was finished and handed it to the Chancellor to read. As he read 
the writing the Chancellor's face looked gray and limp and infi- 
nitely weary. 

The minister had long ceased to speak, but the Secretary of 
State kept on taking down words. The Chancellor was now leaning 
forward and reading what was written on the slips of paper before 
they were handed to him. 

Then he rose to his feet and said: 

"Gentlemen, the President of the Federal Republic has put an 
end to his life." 

Those present seemed to be paralyzed by the news. The neon 
light threw blue shadows on their faces. At last the Minister of 
Economic Affairs stood up slowly and the others followed suit. 

A minute passed in silence; then the Chancellor said, "Gentle- 
men, our policy has always been directed to peaceful ends. History 
will decide who is to blame for the madness of mankind. Gentle- 
men, I expect you to remain at your posts. The government will 
carry out the decisions of the Council of NATO. It would be a 
mistake at this hour to allow ourselves any hope. Unless a miracle 
saves us, the fate of Germany is sealed. German politics have come 
to an end." % 

After these words the Federal Chancellor glanced piercingly at 
his colleagues. Then he arranged in order the slips of paper that his 
Secretary of State had passed to him, and as he did so his noble, 
fragile old hands trembled. 

He went on to say: "I must warn you, gentlemen, against the 
belief that one of us could successfully grasp the wheel of destiny, 
and I am prompted to do so by a report that I have received from 
intelligence. It seems that the Minister of Communications, the 
Minister for All-German Affairs, and several generals of the 
Federal Army have established contact with authorities in the East- 
ern Zone and, in particular, with the Acting Prime Minister of the 
German Democratic Republic. 

"These contacts have clearly been the result of previous negotia- 
tions in which it seems the moving spirit is Dr. Michael Reiners. 
These traitors to their government and their country seem to pos- 
sess resources supplied by an unknown American source. The aim 
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of this crazy enterprise seems to be the establishment at the last 
moment of something like an all-German government. But that 
would be an act of treason against the free world, I shall deal 
drastically with the responsible persons. Dr. Reiners should be ar- 
rested at once." 

In the library of the country house near Hanover a dozen per- 
sons were discussing the establishment of a provisional all-German 
government and its first appeal to the public. Dr. Michael Reiners 
was directing the discussions pending the selection of a chief of the 
government. 

Meanwhile Charley waited in the hall. He observed the prep- 
arations for the establishment of a government machine, which 
seemed to be proceeding with much less friction than the formation 
of the government itself. Some younger officials, officers, and a 
few journalists were busy on the job. 

Some of the Federal and G.D.R. counselors of state were work- 
ing as state secretaries, and supply and transport specialists were 
busy on schemes. A journalist with an international reputation was 
organizing an internal and external news service. They were all 
working with the vitality, the energy, and the confidence of youth. 
They were just the men for the great creative improvisation that 
the crisis made necessary. 

The organizer of the news service came up to Charley and said, 
"Listen, you must tell your friend Reiners to get a move on. I 
urgently need the text of the government's first appeal I can put 
it out on two German radio stations and all the great news agencies 
will publish it." 

"My dear and respected Minister of Information," said Charley, 
"Dr. Reiners is doing what he can, but he cannot conjure unanim- 
ity out of the air. Unity is easier to find in German song than, in 
German character. And when it comes to filling ministerial posts it 
doesn't seem to exist at all." 

"Dear Charley, I fear you are wrong. The German asks for 
nothing better than definite orders, especially when they are backed 
by the convincing argument of force. Be so good as to remain true 
to the tradition of your country and arrange for pressure from 
America. In this situation nothing would be more desirable." 

Charley essayed a superior smile and began to occupy himself 
with the notes that Reiners had given him before the conference 
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had begun. They contained the rough sketch of an appeal to the 
public. Charley had been asked to say what he thought of it. But 
an uncomfortable feeling was gradually growing in Charley's mind 
that time was passing and the men gathered together in the 
library were no nearer to forming a government. 

Gabrielle came into the hall. She looked around and, catching 
sight of Charley, hurried up to him, "It's awful," she said. "What 
are we to do? They won't come to an agreement!" 

"That's bad," said Charley, "but I'm pleased." 

"Why should you be pleased?" said Gabrielle in surprise. 

"Because you are bringing your troubles to me, Gaby." 

"Yes, but there's nothing odd about that you enjoy Dr. 
Reiners' confidence." 

"And you're crazy about Dr. Reiners, I suppose." 

Gabrielle shook her head and said, "I admire his political views. 
His plan is clever and consistent and at present it's the only 
possible one. There are three candidates for the chancellorship. 
A group representing the Eastern point of view are in favor of 
G.M. Another group has selected as their candidate the Minister 
of Communications of the Federal Republic. Dr. Reiners insists 
on the nomination of a man who has hitherto played no prominent 
part in politics but enjoys a good reputation and is universally 
recognized as a distinguished person. And he's right Professor H., 
the nuclear scientist and Nobel-prize winner, is the only suitable 
choice as Chancellor of the new all-German government." 

"And what has the professor himself to say about this tug of 
war?" 

"Nothing. He is too selfless and certainly too distinguished to 
join in the scramble." 

"And Dr. Reiners?" 

"He pursues his plan with pertinacity. If anyone can succeed in 
putting this government on its feet it is he. But I am gradually 
losing hope of a successful solution. It's hard after dedicating my- 
self so confidently to the cause." 

Charley looked at her anxiously. She seemed to have lost all 
her carefree fortitude. "Gaby," he said, "do you really feel so 
strongly about it all?" 

"Yes," she said, looking at him with large sorrowful eyes. "But 
you won't realize what I feel." 
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"Let's leave that for the moment," said Charley reflectively. 
"It's certain, you think, that Reiners is getting nowhere?" 

"Almost nowhere." 

"And it seems sure that his plan is a good one and can be 
realized?" 

"It's certainly better than any other." 

"All right," said Charley resolutely. "Then while these horse 
dealers are bargaining and arguing we shall act as though every- 
thing had been decided. We shall simply publish to the world the 
list of Cabinet ministers recommended by Dr. Reiners, which I 
have in my pocket." 

"Would you do that, Charley?" said Gaby excitedly. 

"I'll do it for you," said Charley, who was recovering his good 
spirits. He added, "Don't blush. I'm thinking of world peace as 
well, as far as we can hope to save it." 

11 A.M. Battle headquarters of the NATO Commander in 
Chief at Bayonne. A telephone call from the general commanding 
the forces in Central Europe. 

The following was the text of his situation report: 

"Enemy attacking forces have reached Hamburg, Brunswick, 
Cassel, and Bayreuth. 

"In the north the enemy is by-passing Hamburg on both sides. 
Another contingent is moving toward Bremen. The direction in 
which the remaining enemy forces are advancing remains un- 
changed. Our own troops are maneuvering according to plan." 

After the Commander in Chief had received this report he 
worked out the following orders with his immediate staff: 

"The enemy is attacking rapidly on the whole front. It is clear 
that his object is to reach the Rhine as speedfly as possible. 

"The general commanding the Central European forces is in- 
structed to hold the line indicated in the *Blue* plan until tomor- 
row morning at 6 A.M. 

"The air forces of the Central European command are to carry 
out a second atomic attack with special concentration on Rostock, 
Magdeburg, Chemnitz, and the missile bases in the region of 
Budweir. 

"The general commanding in southern Europe is instructed to 
wipe out the Soviet missile bases in Albania* 
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"Since 10 A.M. the American and British strategic ak fleets 
have received orders to attack. 

"The first Soviet hydrogen bomb struck London at eleven-seven- 
teen." 

11 :39 A.M. A message from the President of the United States 
to the General Staff in Washington: 

"Soviet Russian territory is not to be subjected to atomic attacks 
until Soviet intentions to attack United States national territory 
are clear beyond any doubt." 

"It's a shame, madame," said George, the waiter who was serv- 
ing Constance Schubert. "Don't you think so too?" He spoke re- 
spectfully but not without a certain challenging frankness. 

"What do you mean, George?" asked Constance, looking up at 
the young man. She knew him from a previous visit and was 
aware that he was a German subject. He had always been par- 
ticularly attentive in serving her. 

"Atom bombs have been dropped on middle and western Ger- 
many. Yes, on our poor, unhappy country." 

"That can't be true," said Constance, horrified. 

"Unfortunately it is true, madame. I was going home on leave 
tomorrow. I'd been looking forward to my holiday for a whole 
year. My wife and the children have already gone ahead. My 
father is a winegrower and lives near Kitzingen, on the Main. Why 
has all this got to happen?" 

"Perhaps the news has been exaggerated, George," said Con- 
stance hastily. "You know what the newspapers are like and that 
politicians tell lies. All sorts of stories are told about things that 
never happened." 

"There can't be any mistake about atom bombs," said George, 
who seemed to have forgotten that there were other guests in the 
room besides Constance Schubert. 

Constance gazed around the dark red room with its heavy pieces 
of furniture, which gave onto the bar on the ground floor. The 
brilliant sunlight, filtered through the thick curtains, made the walls 
seem blood-colored. The pictures on the walls were showy French 
landscapes. They needed dusting. 

"This unhappy land of ours," said George, "has been bled white 
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for decades. It was betrayed by the Nazis and then torn in two 
pieces. Then one piece was pumped full of dollars by the Yanks 
and degraded to be a home for the prosperous mercenaries of 
trusts and big business. The other piece was shamelessly plundered 
and brutalized by the Soviets. The abyss that separates dangerous 
wealth from dangerous poverty can no longer be bridged. Was it 
really necessary for atom bombs to fall in order to level things 
and to leave us united in ruin?" 

Constance did not answer. While George was speaking she 
clearly perceived what she had only guessed during her last talk 
with Friebe. Henry Engel wanted, at all costs, to know that she 
was safe, and in order to achieve this result he had not shrunk 
from insulting and alienating her. Constance, full of happiness at 
her discovery, concluded that only an excess of love could have 
induced him to do this. 

"And what are we now?" went on George. "For many people 
we are nothing but a nation whose soldiers have laid waste half 
Europe; the hangmen of freedom and the annihilators of millions 
of Jews. Nobody would hesitate to drop atom bombs on a land 
where such people live." George had raised his voice. Some of 
the guests looked at him severely. 

A senior member of the hotel staff hurried up to him and said 
quietly, "You forget yourself, George." 

"Oh, leave me in peace," said George angrily. 

"Come with me at once," said the other. "You're fired." 

"George," said Constance, suddenly making up her mind. "Can 
you drive?" 

"Yes, madame," he said, surprised. 

"Will you drive with me to Germany?" 

"I certainly will," said George. 

"Very well," said Constance, resolved not to leave Henry alone 
in the midst of dangers. "My car is standing outside near the 
Flower Clock. Here are the keys. We shall start as soon as possible." 

At midday the Hanover radio station came on the air. 

"Attention, attention. This is Hanover, the station of the newly 
formed Provisional All-German government. At ten minutes past 
twelve we shall broadcast an appeal to the nation." 

The announcement was repeated at frequent intervals, which 
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were filled by interval signals consisting of the opening bars of 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, 

At twelve-ten the announcer said: 

"In a small place south of Hanover an all-German government 
has just been constituted. 

"The chief of the government is the nuclear scientist and Nobel- 
prize winner, Professor Harden. His deputies are the Minister of 
Communications of the Federal Republic and the Deputy Prime 
Minister of the German Democratic Republic. The other members 
of the government are politicians and generals from both parts 
of Germany. 

"The Provisional All-German government declares that the here- 
tofore governments of the Federal Republic and the German 
Democratic Republic are no longer valid and have no longer the 
right to speak in the name of Germany. 

"The one and only aim of the Provisional All-German govern- 
ment is to put a stop to the fearful sacrifice of human lives. 

"To this end the Provisional All-German government proclaims 
the neutrality of German territory within the boundaries of 1945 
and calls upon all soldiers, officers, and generals belonging to the 
Federal Army and the People's Army to cease fighting and submit 
themselves to the authority of the new government. 

"The Provisional All-German government addresses itself to the 
United Nations Organization with the request for support. 

"The life of Germany is at stake. We appeal to all men of good 
will. 

"Hanover speaking, Hanover speaking, for the Provisional All- 
German government. 

"We ask all stations in Germany to relay this announcement." 

The announcer of the Hanover station read this appeal three 
times running. Then some bars of Beethoven's Fifth were played. 
After that appeals by the Pope, the Prime Minister of India, and 
the Nobel prize committee were broadcast. And these were fol- 
lowed by another thrice-repeated broadcast of the Provisional All- 
German government's manifesto. 

At twelve thirty and twelve forty-five the Bavarian and South 
German stations relayed this appeal, as did the East Berlin station. 

The other East and West German stations remained silent or 
merely broadcast warnings against atom bombs or played inarch 
music. 
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"From now on I bid farewell to all passion," said Henry Engel 
without the slightest touch of pathos, which made his words as 
surprising as they were convincing. 

"You seem, at this moment, really to believe that you can 
succeed in doing this," said Ruth, looking at him closely. 

Friebe appeared in the salon where they were sitting. Without 
bothering about the others he began to take the pictures off the 
walls the newly acquired Chagall, a Beckmann, representing a 
Berlin nocturne in blue-green and cloudy red, a bath scene by 
Corinth in mild, smudgy colors, a Nolde, a Slevogt, and a Dufy. 

"You're gradually developing into an expert, Friebe," said 
Henry. 

"I simply judge by the prices," said Friebe, going on with his 
work. 

"Are you going to put the pictures in a safe place?" asked Ruth. 

"We are turning the cellar into a showroom, madam. If we have 
to live like moles we want to be artistic moles." 

The aircraft in which Wolf Beck was sitting droned monoto- 
nously through the pale blue sky. Wolf slept the sleep of exhaus- 
tion. The pilot stared with grimly drawn features at the three white 
streaks with metal noses that moved toward him at terrific speed. 

He saw the short, convulsive bursts of gunfire and pushed the 
joystick forward with reckless strength. The aircraft quivered and 
felt as though it would break in two. Wolf awoke with a start. 
Before his eyes the side of the plane was torn open and his face 
was sprinkled with the pilot's blood. In a moment he was sur- 
rounded with a curtain of flame. 

Wolf Beck was burned to death before his aircraft crashed 

The Federal Chancellor sat in the shade of a tent before his 
bunker in the Eifel. He looked out at the hilly, wooded country. 
Near him stood the Minister of Interior, who was also acting as 
Minister of Defense. 

"Mr. Chancellor," said the latter, "my order to occupy the radio 
station at Hanover with units of the military police could not be 
carried out. The radio station is guarded by two companies of 
Burghardt's division and General Burghardt is a member of the 
Provisional government. Moreover the chief of the military police 
refused to attack the station." 
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The Chancellor looked up at the sky that covered the peaceful 
countryside. He watched the birds circling restlessly over the 
woods. The Minister of Defense gazed at the Chancellor with 
respectful consideration. 

"My policy," said the Chancellor, "has always been directed 
toward making Germany great and strong. It could have promoted 
us to the rank of a world power. If I had succeeded I should not 
be sitting here now. But just because I am sitting here now after 
unparalleled efforts and risks, these people in Hanover can hardly 
screw a smile out of me. What do they wish to achieve? What do 
they hope to save? What do you want me to hinder them from 
doing?" 

"Mr. Chancellor," said the minister impressively, "if we cannot 
manage to put this so-called Provisional government out of busi- 
ness we shall lose all our influence with the army, and that would 
make us so little use to our allies that they would drop us without 
misgivings." 

"German generals," said the Chancellor, and he seemed to be 
soliloquizing, "have always been deplorable creatures. They were 
never able to look at themselves and their profession in true 
perspective. They were pleased to think of themselves as the navel 
of the world. They were brought up on catchwords till at last 
they came to believe that they alone personified the conscience of 
Germany and had the custody of the nation's honor. In the Federal 
Army we have taken care to prevent the tree from growing too 
high and to sharpen the soldier's sense for the practical use of his 
weapons." 

"All the same, Mr. Chancellor, the general who has joined the 
so-called all-German government " 

"Yes, he's an exception," said the Chancellor with conviction. 

"I sincerely regret," replied the minister cautiously, "not to be 
able to agree with you. There are akeady two generals of the 
Federal Army who are in their Cabinet and three others have 
declared their solidarity with them. Others are likely to follow 
suit." 

"Well, just you arrest this Dr. Reiners and you will see that 
this nonsensical shadow Cabinet dissolves into thin air." 

Martin had reached Nuremberg on his bicycle. He had worked 
his way through columns of people streaming this way and that 
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and through blocked streets. He was now aiming for the street 
where the girl who owned the toyshop lived. 

The nearer he got to the center of Nuremberg, the more freely 
he was able to move. People carrying trunks, cardboard boxes, 
and bundles of clothing hurried past him. Many were pulling little 
carts containing their possessions or pushing bicycles hung with 
parcels or baby carriages stuffed with things. 

The town was being evacuated. Streetcars rolled past him. Those 
going inward were empty, while those leaving the town were 
crammed full of people and baggage. At the terminals buses were 
waiting to carry the people into open country. 

Operation Wide-open Space was being carried out. Martin knew 
nothing of all this. He was exhausted by his ceaseless struggle 
against the stream and his efforts to avoid bridges, towns, and lines 
of communication. He knocked at the closed door of the toyshop 
several times and with increasing force. 

"Do you still remember me?" he asked the girl, who had opened 
the door a few inches. 

"Oh yes, of course," she said. "Come right in." 

He walked into the salesroom and followed her through it to a 
room at the back that served as a living room, studio, office, and 
bedroom. Dolls' limbs, straw figures, and ceramic plates, some 
with painted figures on them in the style of Mir6, lay about. 

"Are you going to stay here?" asked Martin. 

"Where can I go to?" said the girl. She invited him to sit 
down and offered him coffee, which he accepted. He let himself 
sink down into a curiously curved steel-blue chair, which he found 
surprisingly comfortable. He stretched out his legs and breathed 
deeply. 

The girl said, "We still have electric light, but I've laid in a 
stock of candles, as well as wood and coal. If I take care my stock 
will last me two weeks. And I've filled all the vessels I possess 
with water and also bought some canned food." 

"What's happening here?" asked Martin. 

"The population has been warned to leave the town, but I 
can't leave my business unguarded. There has already been some 
pillaging in the center of the town." 

"Pillaging?" repeated Martin in astonishment. 

"Oh yes," said she. "It's true that looters are punished and two 
or three are said to have been shot out of hand, but most of 
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them aren't caught. And even though they have no special interest 
in dolls and toys they grab anything they can lay their hands on." 

"You're very courageous," said Martin admiringly. 

"Perhaps I'm only stupid," said the girl. "When a woman of my 
age still passes her time making figures out of cloth, wire, rubber, 
and wood fiber, something probably happens to her. But how are 
you? And why are you back so soon? Weren't you on your way 
to see your fiancee?" 

"Yes," said Martin wearily. "But I didn't meet her. She had in 
the meanwhile ridden off to Sonneberg to find me, and that's where 
she probably is. But how I'm going to get there I don't know." 

"I'm sorry," said the girl, "I'd like to be able to comfort you, 
but I don't know how. But I'll do what I can, I promise you." 

2:30 P.M. Battle headquarters of the NATO Commander in 
Chief on the coast of the Atlantic. The general commanding land 
forces in Central Europe, a German general, is announced. He 
reports: 

"General, I address myself to you directly with the approval of 
the Commander in Chief for Central Europe. I find it my duty to 
report to you personally that up to now seven battle groups of the 
Federal Army have refused to proceed to the positions prescribed 
and have ceased fighting. The units in question consist of two 
independent battalions, detachments from three regiments, and 
two divisional staffs. These units have reported that they have 
joined the Provisional all-German government." 

The Commander in Chief: "General, Fm not surprised by your 
news. I was expecting to hear something of the sort, but not quite 
so soon. You Germans are an unhappy people." 

The General: "I propose to try the responsible officers by court- 
martial. Meantime the commanding officers appointed to replace 
the disloyal ones can be flown to their battle positions by heli- 
copter." 

The C. in C: "Let these troops go, General. This defection won't 
hurt us and I doubt if they could do much good if they remained. 
They are running into their own destruction. The Soviets will soon 
be arriving in Hanover and that will be the end of the broadcast- 
ing from there and the whole phantom of the all-German govern- 
ment will be swept away. Or do you think this handful of idealists 
will be of any interest to the Russians?" 
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The General: "Since the fate of Germany is in the balance, I 
feel we ought by all means in our power to conserve our fighting 
strength. I therefore must ask for additional parachute troops." 

The C. in C: "Is it really the fate of Germany that's at stake? 
Or isn't it rather the long-awaited struggle between East and West 
that has now begun?" 

The General; "To speak quite precisely and with the frankness 
that is now the order of the day, you mean the struggle between 
America and Russia." 

The C. in C: "Some time back I made a public statement that 
could not be misinterpreted. I said that the Soviets were not 
strong enough to overwhelm both Europe and America. They have 
chosen Europe as their target and here we have to beat them. 
They can inflict fearful damage on us, but the final result will be 
their own annihilation." 

"And the annihilation of Europe," said the German general. 

The so-called camp into which the women and children passen- 
gers of the interzonal train were "delivered" consisted of a meadow- 
like piece of land, overgrown with weeds, about the usual size of a 
sports arena. On one side of it were some huts reserved for the 
officials in charge, and the whole place was surrounded by a 
barbed-wire fence six feet high. 

Mother Schwiefert had selected for herself and the young people 
a slope thickly covered with grass. "If we've got to stay here," 
she said, "we may as well have something soft to sit on." 

"Mother," said Isolde, "have these people the right to treat us 
like this?" 

"I shall defend myself," said Peter obstinately. 

"You will make yourself small and keep your mouth shut," said 
Mother Schwiefert. "One can only be a hero in certain prescribed 
conditions. And you too, Isolde, you must be prepared for any- 
thing and expect the worst of these people. They are capable of 
anything if they once lose control of themselves." 

The women and children laid their things on the ground and 
sat down beside them. They were thoroughly exhausted from their 
march and a few hours had sufficed to reduce them to passive 
acquiescence. 

Some women called out, "We want water, water!" 

"Hold your tongues," called a young fellow who wore a belt 
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from which a pistol dangled in its holster. In his right hand he 
was swinging a club and with it he struck at the hands of a woman 
who was clutching the wire lattice of the gate. 

"Listen to me," he cried in domineering tones. "I'm in charge 
of this camp. I don't allow any shouting. If you want anything, 
let one person speak clearly and audibly." 

The women stared at him as he stood in front of them with 
his club under his arm. Behind him were two men with rifles. All 
the women could see was a barbed-wire fence, the huts of the 
camp officials, marshy meadows, a copse in the background with a 
path leading to it, and nothing else: no sign of human habitations 
in the neighborhood. 

"Can we have some water?" asked a woman. 

"Only drinking water," said the young man, "and that not for a 
few hours. There's a shortage of water and there'll be none for 
washing." 

"We're hungry," said another woman. 

"That won't do you any harm," said the fellow unfeelingly. 
"Most of you are too fat as it is. Up to now you've always eaten 
too much. But perhaps there'll be a meal this evening." 

"Where can we go and relieve ourselves?" 

"You can either mess your pants or go and do it in a corner. 
Or do you think we're going to build a line of outhouses for 
you?" 

The women were silent, some of them horrified and others 
furious and indignant. The young man stared at them with a 
pinched smile. One of the armed men behind him whispered some- 
thing to him with a grin. The youth with the revolver looked across 
at Isolde. Mother Schwiefert noticed this and placed her broad 
figure in front of her daughter. Peter snorted with rage. 

"Why are we here?" asked a woman. 

"If you want to know the real reason, you'd better hear it. 
Your soldiers have attacked us and your Americans are dropping 
atom bombs on our country. Hundreds of thousands are dead 
already. The town in which my people Uve has been blotted out 
That's your fault!" 

"Rubbish," cried Peter aloud. 

"Be quiet," said Mother Schwiefert. 

"Are you tired of life, boy?" said the fellow, and walked slowly, 
with his hand on his holster, toward Peter. 
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"Not a word," said Mother Schwiefert 

The youth pulled out his revolver and laid it playfully on the 
flat of his hand as he cast a mocking glance at Peter. Then he 
looked sideways at Isolde. "I want a few volunteers to peel 
potatoes," said he. A few women offered themselves. The young 
man glanced casually at them and then turned once more to Isolde. 
"Don't you want to come?" he asked. 

"No," said Mother Schwiefert, getting in front of the two 
"children." 

"Oh well," said the young man, appearing to be amused, "we 
have plenty of time. Think it over, little girl. You won't lose by it. 
Sooner or later you'll certainly come. But only of your own accord, 
I must insist on that. Otherwise there's no fun in it." 

4 P.M. U.N. headquarters, New York. 

The Assembly was in permanent session. The delegations of the 
belligerent powers had left the hall. The Secretary-General de- 
clared that this circumstance did not prevent the Assembly from 
coming to decisions. 

Half an hour previously the appeal of the Provisional All-Ger- 
man government had been communicated to the meeting. The 
Assembly passed a unanimous resolution recognizing the Provi- 
sional All-German government The last sentence of the resolution 
read as follows: 

"The Plenary Assembly places Germany, now declared neutral, 
under the protection of the United Nations." 

"Well, that's settled at last," said Michael Reiners to Charley 
and Gabrielle. They were standing in the great park surrounding 
the country house near Hanover in which the Provisional All-Ger- 
man government had been created. 

"Don't let them get rid of you on any account, Doctor," said 
Charley, You can throw all the blame on me and proclaim me 
the sole scapegoat. I have thick skin." 

"He has really helped us," volunteered Gabrielle. "How can we 
show our gratitude?" 

Michael looked at the two with a friendly smile. 

Charley, without speaking, put his arm around Gabrielle's 
shoulders. They both smiled happily but refrained from looking at 
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one another. Reiners looked up at the pale blue, glowing sky above 
the old trees in the park. 

"From what they tell us," he said at last, "the Soviet troops may 
be here in an hour. What do you to propose to do?" 

"We'll disappear into the bush and hack our way to the west, 
to France. I have friends in Nancy, Orleans, and Bordeaux." 

Reiners nodded his agreement. "The best thing you can do," he 
said. "I'll give you the address of my friend Henry Engel and a 
few addresses that will find Wolf Beck." 

"Come with us, Doctor." 

Michael Reiners shook his head. "The government has been 
formed," he said, "by the force of circumstances, it is true, and 
not without a lot of intrigue and lack of consideration but it has 
been formed. And so my mission is at an end. I am not needed 
here any longer, quite apart from the fact that I am no longer 
welcome. The government is planning to move to Munster by way 
of Bielefeld. From there on it's only a short distance to France." 

"And what will you do, Dr. Reiners?" said Gabrielle anxiously. 

"My way is clear," said Michael. "The Provisional All-German 
government has up to now been rejected only by Bonn and 
Pankow. The United Nations have recognized it, but neither the 
United States nor the Soviet Union has defined its attitude toward 
us. That might mean that the two belligerents are not uninterested 
in the existence of a third German force." 

"Doctor," cried Charley, "don't do that" 

"I have no choice," said Reiners quietly. 

"What does that mean?" asked Gabrielle. 

"That means," said Charley disapprovingly, "that the doctor 
will not get out of the way of the Russians." 

"Yes," admitted Reiners, "I shall remain here and give myself 
up to the Soviet troops. I shall then try to acquire some influence 
with them. There are some leading Soviet politicians who know 
me and will at least listen to me." 

"Dangerous, Doctor." 

"Ah, Charley," said Michael with a tired smile, "who is not in 
danger today? A single atom bomb can annihilate hundreds of 
thousands in a fraction of a second. There's not a square yard in 
Europe that the war cannot reach. Soon there will be regions in 
which every breath will be dangerous." 

Charley looked at Michael thoughtfully in silence. Gabrielle 
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stood close beside him. The sun seemed to have transformed the 
cool park into a stifling swamp. 

"Why are we doing all this?" said Charley at last. 

"Why?" repeated Michael almost inaudibly. "For Germany, for 
Europe, for world peace perhaps merely in order to continue to 
exist as human beings. Isn't that reasonable?" 

"Doctor," said the American, "I'd like to be your friend." 

"You're that already," said Michael. Then he nodded to him 
and Gabrielle and walked away. 

At 5 P.M. the radio station of the Provisional All-German govern- 
ment ceased to function. Soviet troops had occupied Hanover. 

At 5 P.M. a hydrogen bomb burst over Paris some two thou- 
sand feet above the Louvre. A second later the city of Paris had 
ceased to exist 

At 5 P.M. the remaining German broadcasting stations re- 
ported as follows: 

"Countering the Soviet land attacks, the NATO air fleet has 
bombarded Hanover, Cassel, and Brunswick with atom bombs. 

"Land fighting and nuclear bombardments have rendered the 
following regions dangerous to traverse: 

1. Liineburg-Rothenburg-Soltau. 

2. Celle-Hanover-Hildesheim. 

3. Marburg Fulda. 

4. Bamberg-JBayreuth-Coburg." 

Maria rode like a hunted animal on her way to Nuremberg. 
The road leading from Bamberg through Erlangen by which she 
traveled was blocked with vehicles. She saw multitudes of stiff, 
pale, panic-stricken and furious faces. She heard cries, curses and 
weeping, the thud of engines, and the howling of motor horns. 

In certain places she had to get off and push her bicycle or 
halt by the side of the road. Soviet aircraft fired on the halted 
columns with phosphorous ammunition. A number of motor 
vehicles exploded and burned themselves out. 

At one place American tanks with German teams opened up a 
crossing in the line along which the column was moving. They 
charged the procession of motor vehicles, rammed them, and drove 
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them into the ditches lining the road or into the fields. A few 
men fell under the tracks and were crushed. 

Maria stumbled forward. She could no longer think. She only 
knew that she must go southward toward Schongau. 

People began to scream again. A chain of Soviet aircraft stormed 
up and emptied their magazines. Tiny fountains of death spurted 
from their guns. 

Maria let her bicycle fall and threw herself into a hole, pressing 
herself against the ground. She had buried her face in her arms 
so as to see nothing. But suddenly she seemed to be surrounded 
with a blinding blaze of light 

She lay there for a long time helpless and exhausted. She felt 
as if a mighty hand were pressing her into the earth. She wept 
silently and her body jerked convulsively. Her eardrums seemed 
to be bursting and she cried, "Martin! Martin! Martin!" 

When she at last found the strength to stand up again she saw 
on the horizon behind her a gigantic dark pillar of cloud that 
seemed to be expanding without losing any of its intensity. This 
pillar carried a rooflike crown, resembling an enormous mushroom 
that mounted into the sky. 

6 P.M. Command headquarters of NATO announced: 
"The operations of the Allied armies are proceeding success- 
fully. Heavy losses have been inflicted on the superior land forces 
of the enemy, who have been attacking all along the front. 

"The Allied troops are defending themselves on the line running 
south from Bremen through Minden, Hameln, Hoxter, Warburg, 
Marburg, Frankfurt, Nuremberg, and Regensburg." 

In a tent in the neighborhood of Goppingen two Americans 
dressed in civilian clothes were sitting. They were looking at a list 
containing twelve names. Nine of these names had already been 
struck out. 

"There are still three to come," said one of them. 

"Yes, but these three refuse to come of their own free will." 

The Americans glanced at one another for a moment and then 
looked out through the opening in the tent at an open space 
surrounded with thick bushes. In the bushes, skillfully camouflaged, 
stood six helicopters. Their crews were not to be seen. 

The two Americans consulted their list once more. One of the 
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three names that had not yet been struck out was that of Henry 
Engel. It stood next to last on the list. 

"Have we really exhausted all the possibilities?" demanded one 
of the Americans. 

The other, who seemed to be his subordinate, nodded. 

"Talking has made no impression on them," he said. "My agents 
have offered them huge sums, but these gentlemen don't wish to 
work in America. They want to work here." 

"Maybe they have changed their minds in the meanwhile. In 
the last twenty-four hours tremendous things have happened. In 
any case we have instructions to bring these men to America. For 
us they are the most important scientists now living in Germany. 
We must have them." 

"What, take them by force?" 

"Yes, if they absolutely refuse to come otherwise. Make up 
three groups. I'll take charge of one, the officer in charge of 
helicopters the second, and you the third. I will occupy myself 
personally with this Herr Engel. They must all be ready to travel 
before noon tomorrow." 

7 P.M. Command headquarters of NATO announced: 
"Detachments of the strategic air fleets of the U.S.A. and the 
U.K. have undertaken reprisal raids with hydrogen bombs against 
the Soviet Union. Intercontinental atomic missiles have been dis- 
charged against strategic targets in Russia. Soviet hydrogen bombs 
have fallen on London, Paris, and targets on the American con- 
tinent" 

"Now," said Henry Engel, "I have no longer any hope. The 
dice have fallen or, I should say, the atom bombs have fallen on 
the territory of the Soviet Union. There's no turning back now 
and the end will be annihilation." 

"In a certain sense," suggested Friebe, "we are pretty well atom- 
safe here. The nearest worth-while target is Munich, more than 
sixty-five miles away. And our bunker has been transformed into a 
top-ranking magician's cavern." 

"What keeps us here?" cried Ruth. "Why don't we get away?" 

Friebe immediately opened the door, saying, "Come along then, 
madam." 
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"I am staying here," said Henry firmly. "I have to wait for 
my friends." 

"Doesn't it occur to you that Constance is waiting for you in 
Geneva?" said Ruth. 

"Friebe," said Henry after a short pause, "I release you from 
my service. You can take the second car and anything else you 
would like. Frau Winters will accompany you.'* 

"Sorry," said Friebe, "you can't get rid of me so easily as that, 
at any rate as long as our stock of burgundy holds out I'm deeply 
hurt, Chief, that you should make such a proposal to me. It wiU 
be your fault if I now drink myself to death." 

He then went out and left Henry and Ruth alone. 

"My offer goes for you too, Ruth. Everything you need is at 
your disposal. I have even got a few thousand dollars in cash. 
You can have them if you wish. Make up your mind.'* 

She looked fixedly at him for a while and then said, "I'm staying 
here." 

8 P.M. NATO headquarters announced: 

"In violation of Austrian neutrality Soviet troops have crossed 
the Czechoslovakian and Hungarian frontiers and invaded the 
Federal Republic of Austria." 

Michael Reiners was led before the Soviet general accompanied 
by an intelligence officer. They were standing by a radio transmit- 
ter. 

"Dr. Reiners,*' said the intelligence officer, "wants to be con- 
nected with the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, German Depart- 
ment." 

The Soviet general did not answer. He looked at a group of 
his tanks, which seemed to comfort him. 

"Our tanks are better than the American ones," he said. "They 
are the best in the world.*' 

"I know nothing about such things," said Michael. 

"What do you think of Stalin?" asked the general abruptly. 

"I knew him personally." 

"Is that so?" asked the general, surprised. "You knew him and 
have perhaps even spoken with him?" 

"Several times," said Reiners. "I had two official audiences with 
him." 



"Can you prove that?" 

"I suggest that you ask the Foreign Ministry, and you might 
add that I have important information to give and momentous 
proposals to make." 

The general looked at him keenly. Then, suddenly making up 
his mind, he said, "I shall be exceeding my confidence, but I'm 
prepared to risk it. But if you have deceived me . . ." 

"It will cost me my head," said Reiners, completing the sentence. 
"I know that. I'm familiar with the rules of the game." 

9 P.M. An announcement from NATO headquarters: 
"The Yugoslav People's Republic has sanctioned the inarch of 
Soviet troops through its territory. 

"The Allied governments, members of the Atlantic Pact, have 
presented an ultimatum expiring at midnight to the Yugoslav 
government calling for the cancellation of this measure, in default 
of which they will treat Yugoslavia as enemy territory." 

The women and children in the internment camp lay on the 
dewy ground and listened to the sounds of the night. From the 
huts, housing the camp officials, shrill metallic gramophone music 
was blaring. A drunken voice sang an unintelligible song. A woman 
screamed. Peter and Isolde lay close together and Mother Schwie- 
fert, lying on her back, looked up at the stars. A sick woman near 
them groaned with pain. 

"Keep quiet," called a woman angrily, "my child can't sleep." 

Peter and Isolde clung together. They had never been so close 
to one another. Their breath was mingled. 

The door of the hut was pushed open and a bright streak of 
light shone across the field. A woman came running out, her dress 
torn open. Two men ran after her, caught her up, and dragged 
her brutally back into the hut 

Peter saw that Isolde was beginning to tremble. He hugged her 
close and said, "I'd never allow anything like that to happen to 
you. Never." 

"I'd sooner die," said Isolde tonelessly. 

"That's what they all say beforehand," said Mother Schwiefert 
in a surprisingly clear voice, "but afterward hardly anyone does. 
And rightly so. A woman can stand more than she thinks. She 
can be shamed and dishonored and wish to die, but she survives 
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it all the same. And then she sees that her body has been 
harmed, but not that which we call the soul." 
"Mother, I'm afraid," said Isolde, shivering. 

10 P.M. NATO command headquarters announced: 

"An attempt by the Soviet Black Sea fleet to force the passage 
of the Bosporus was successfully repulsed by the Turkish forces. 

"On the Turco-Bulgarian and Turco-Soviet frontiers heavy 
fighting is taking place. 

"In northern Europe all is quiet" 

Martin was sitting in a cellar in Nuremberg. A lamp threw a 
dim light over the room, which was full of boxes, cardboard cases, 
and furniture. The girl who owned the toyshop over the cellar 
was sitting at his feet and sorting out the component parts of dolls. 

"The doll's head is the most important, isn't it?" she asked. "The 
head, the hair, and the costume. The trunk and the limbs have 
almost always been made to the same pattern for many years 
past." 

Martin nodded. 

"Do you know what I've been looking for for years?" she said. 
"A material to make dolls' heads that would be pliant and easy 
to work and that, after fabrication, would remain elastic and un- 
breakable. If I could find such a material I would make hundreds 
of dolls, each with a separate individuality." 

"Could you do that?" asked Martin, 

The girl, who was wearing slacks and a sweater, nodded. "That 
would be the solution," she said with conviction. "Then one could 
make dolls that wouldn't immediately appear to be machine-made 
but would each possess an individual, personal shape and form." 

Martin, looking up at the cellar window, which had been 
boarded over and stuffed with wood shavings, said, "It's odd that 
you should bother about toys in a situation like this." 

"Well, you know, I do it to distract my mind from other things." 

"But can we really think of anything else but what's going on 
outside?" 

They listened to the sounds of the night. The town seemed to 
be dead. The people still living there had buried themselves in 
their cellars. Only a few solitary policemen patrolled the darkened 
houses. 
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A motorcar drove along the lonely streets. It carried a loud- 
speaker that shouted warnings through the darkness: 

"Attention, attention! Leave the city. Take only your most 
necessary belongings. The property you leave behind will be 
guarded by reinforced police and air-raid wardens." 

The girl in the cellar laughed contemptuously at the warning. 
The light flickered unsteadily. Martin kept staring up at the win- 
dow. 

The loudspeaker receded into the distance. Now they could 
hear it saying: "Attention, attention! Citizens of Nuremberg! The 
city may be attacked with atom bombs. Get away into safety. 

"In all the streets leading out of the town to the south and the 
west buses, trucks, and private cars are waiting to transport people 
out of the danger zone. 

"Attention, attention! Citizens of Nuremberg! Don't worry 
about accommodation. Everything has been prepared. All schools, 
churches, and guesthouses, as well as public buildings and ware- 
houses, have been requisitioned for your use. Get away from 
Nuremberg at once." 

"Perhaps we ought to do what they say," suggested Martin. 

"I'm staying here," said the girl resolutely. "All that I possess 
is here and everything you see has been made by me in the 
course of the last ten years. I can't leave my things, but of course 
I don't want to keep you from going." 

"I can't very well leave you like that in the middle of the 
night," said Martin cautiously. "You have been very hospitable. 
But tomorrow morning I must go on my way. They are waiting 
for me." 

"Perhaps tomorrow morning the Russians will be here." 

Martin nodded. "Then," he said, "we shall be behind the front 
and I'll have a better chance of reaching Sonneberg. And that's 
what I want to do." 

11 P.M. An announcement from NATO command head- 
quarters: 

"After heroic resistance by the American, British, and French 
troops West Berlin was captured by the Soviet forces at 9 P.M. 
The three Allied city commandants fell fighting in the midst of 
their soldiers. 

"The enemy has treated the population of this gallant city with 
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unimaginable cruelty. Blocks of houses that had already been 
captured were blown up with all their inhabitants or set on fire. 

"The enemy asserts that these acts were dictated by military 
necessity and accuses the civilian population of taking part in the 
fighting and treacherously murdering Soviet soldiers. This is a lie. 

"The truth is that a punitive force consisting of Asiatic elements 
was put in to attack the democratic sector of the city and given a 
free hand. The result has been an endless sequence of acts of 
criminal violence." 

The big car that George, the waiter from the Metropole Hotel, 
was driving halted at the Swiss frontier. Constance got out, 
breathed deeply, and stared into the night. "Over there," she said 
to herself, "lies Germany and Henry is there." 

A number of customs officers gathered around the car, gazing 
at it and its passengers with unbounded astonishment, as though 
they had never seen anything like it before. Some of them shook 
their heads in amazement. 

"Can we go through?" asked Constance. 

They stared at her. "You want to go into Germany?" Then one 
of them called through the darkness to some Swiss soldiers stand- 
ing on guard by the roadside: "They want to go to Germany." 

"Is that forbidden?" said George aggressively. 

An elderly man in civilian costume appeared. The attitude of 
the customs officials softened when they saw him. The man, in 
whose bearing one could not fail to recognize the characteristic 
decency of the good Swiss citizen, introduced himself as the head 
of the customhouse and invited Constance and George to follow 
him into his office. Here he asked them to sit down and politely 
offered them some refreshment. 

Constance declined the invitation and George followed suit, 
adding, "We have no time to lose." 

The Swiss made no answer at first, but, after gazing at Con- 
stance with keen scrutiny and a certain sympathy, he said to her, 
"Madame, do you really desire to go to Germany?" 

Constance nodded and George said, "Do you want to put 
obstacles in our way?" 

The man continued to look fixedly at Constance. Then he said, 
"My instructions merely forbid me to admit anyone into Switzer- 
land without a special permit. Any person wishing to leave the 
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country may do so. But for some hours past nobody has wished to 
do that." 

"We do," said George resolutely. 

"Madame," said the customs chief, "officially I have nothing 
further to do than to fulfill the usual customs formalities." 

"Then do that," said George. 

"We shall be very grateful to you," said Constance, "if you 
will let us through." 

"As I have been telling you, there is no official objection," said 
the Swiss official, "but permit me to point out to you, madame, 
that you are embarking on a dangerous adventure. Only a few 
yards from here is the German customs post and behind that you 
will find nothing but congested roads, distress, misery, and panic. 
When you have crossed the frontier you will hardly be able to get 
a hundred yards farther. You will run into a turmoil of violence 
and despair. Only danger awaits you." 

"Nevertheless I beg you to allow us to go through," said Con- 
stance unshakably. "Don't you agree, George?" 

"Of course," he said. 

"I have warned you," said the official sadly, "I can't do more." 

The still intact West German radio station broadcast without 
ceasing up to midnight warnings to the public to avoid contami- 
nated areas. 

"For millions of years there has been life on this earth," said 
Henry Engel, "but mankind, in a corporate sense, is only ten 
thousand years old. In the Middle Ages journeys from one con- 
tinent to another lasted for years. If s not much more than half a 
century since an imaginative author excited his contemporaries 
with the story of a man who traveled around the world in eighty 
days. Ten years ago the sound barrier was broken. Today there 
exist rockets capable of traversing a distance of nearly ten thou- 
sand miles in an hour. The possibility of giving timely warning of 
attacks by these nuclear missiles is about equal to the possibility 
of giving warning against earthquakes in other words, it doesn't 
exist." 

Shortly before midnight the following communiqu6 was issued to 
the German people by the Ministry of Interior: 
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"The statements regarding the effectiveness of atomic weapons 
spread by irresponsible rumormongers are frequently wide of the 
mark. The power of radioactive rays emitted by nuclear weapons 
is also for the most part exaggerated. 

"Any person taking proper steps to protect himself can avoid 
injury or at least serious damage to health. 

"The light flash emitted by an atomic explosion is, in clear 
weather, about a hundred times as bright as the sun. This has a 
blinding effect at short range on persons looking in the direction of 
the explosion. The loss of sight lasts by day for thirty and by night 
for sixty minutes and is almost total for the period of its duration. 

"This transitory blindness is, however, not dangerous." 

After this communiqu6 there followed an "Appeal by the govern- 
ment," signed by the Federal Chancellor. It ran as follows: 

"Men and women of Germany, our beloved fatherland has 
during these past hours received the most terrible visitation hu- 
manity has ever endured. But soon we shall be released from our 
distress. 

"Atom bombs have fallen on Germany. Enemy hordes are seek- 
ing to overrun our homeland. Not a few among us are tempted 
to lose their faith in peace, freedom, and justice. 

"The atomic war is shifting beyond the frontiers of Germany 
and we can now foresee the time when it will have exhausted 
itself. In a short while Central Europe will be free and our father- 
land will rise once more like a phoenix from its ashes. 

"Until then, men and women of Germany, stand firm. Keep 
away from the great cities: avoid the regions marked out with 
yellow flags. Let the Asiatic hordes roll over you and do them 
what damage you can. 

"Germany will never perish." 

The number of hydrogen bombs which on that day had ex- 
ploded over Central Europe was between eighteen and twenty- 
one. Some fifty A-bombs, "baby" bombs, and atomic shells had 
also been discharged. In scarcely more than twelve hours forces 
many hundred times greater than those released during the five 
years of the Second World War had brought Germany to the verge 
of annihilation. 

This meant the death of twenty million persons and the dev- 
astation of the land by radioactive contamination, which would 
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linger for years. Western Europe, the home of Christianity, was 
near destruction. 

Scarcely more than seventy atomic explosions had occurred, but 
the Atomic Powers possessed more than three thousand of these 
products of the workshops of helL Human beings were in process 
of liquidating themselves. 

And this was the end of the fifth day. 
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The Sixth Day . , 



tie new day that dawned upon a Central Europe, for the most 
part smoking and in ruins, drowning in blood and lit up by the 
pyres of destruction, began with a propaganda contest between the 
Eastern and Western worlds. 

Each side accused the other of breaking the peace and starting a 
war of criminal aggression. Both sides claimed to possess convinc- 
ing documents in proof of what they asserted. The only way to 
prove the truth of their assertions was to win the war. 

In the midst of this world reeking with death, suffering, and 
hatred an excited voice full of unexpected triumph could be heard 
during the first minutes of the new day. The voice came from 
Pankow, from where the government of the German Democratic 
Republic, with the agreement of its Soviet adviser, broadcast the 
following appeal: 

"Germans. The hour of liberation has sounded. 

"The government of Bonn, which had been bolstered up by the 
American armaments industry, has been swept away no less than 
the conspiracy of reactionary elements in Hanover. 

"Now Germany is no longer divided. At last we have a single, 
united, peace-loving Germany. 

"This new, great German Democratic Republic has already 
been recognized by the Soviet Union and its allies and the United 
Nations Organization has been informed of its creation. 

"From now on the organs of the new German Democratic Re- 
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public, with its capital in Berlin, will assume full powers in all 
previously occupied zones. The government expects the loyal col- 
laboration of all Germans of good will. Traitors, mercenaries, and 
war profiteers must be eradicated. 

"Long live our beloved, free, peace-loving fatherland!" 

In the midst of the simmering caldron of Europe, idyllic phases 
of life still existed for a short space. In a deserted botanical gar- 
den you might still find the queen of the night blooming in solitary 
splendor. Young people enjoyed moments of pure, unclouded love. 
An old man had the felicity to die holding a book in his hands 
and smiling. 

The sultry night seemed full of burning pain. The mysterious 
dark blue of the summer night sky was transformed to glowing 
red. The air was full of smoke and the sweetish smell of corruption. 
A boat driven by an outboard motor was moving along the Mid- 
land Canal. It came from Hanover and was making its way toward 
ihe Rhine. 

This boat was occupied by Charley and Gabrielle and four 
other persons. One of these was a staff officer whose duty it was 
to see that Charley proceeded on his way without let or hindrance. 
Reiners had entrusted his friend with important information for 
ihe Secretary-General of the U.N. and the State Department in 
Washington. 

The motor hummed and the land, mostly flat, slid past phantom- 
like. "These waterways," said the staff officer, who was in civilian 
dress and accompanied by a very young assistant, "seem to be the 
only possible means of communication." 

Charley drew the rug, which had slipped down, over Gabrielle's 
shoulders. She was asleep and breathing heavily. 

"Everything looks awfully peaceful," said the younger officer, 
who was sitting on a bench by his chief. 

"It's deceptive," said the staff officer. "In this corner there are 
Communist sabotage troops and beside them there are demolition 
squads whose job is to blow up any unseaworthy craft, especially 
when they cany military stores." 

"We must leave all that to you," said Charley. "You may be 
expected to know something of this sort of business." 

The staff officer seemed to take this remark for a compliment* 
He said, "Transport lines are the nerve fibers of armies. When 
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they are interrupted the whole body fails to function properly. 
After tonight there will probably not be in the region east of the 
Rhine a single intact bridge, railway junction, airport, or supply 
depot." 

"One side blows things up to prevent anything from being taken 
away and the other to prevent anything from being left behind," 
said Charley, gazing into the slowly moving water of the canal. 
Then he added, "The people of poets and thinkers seem to me 
in the last two decades to have become a people of demolishers." 

"You overrate considerably the possibilities we had of training 
the young idea," said the staff officer earnestly. He had organized 
their escape and procured the motorboat and the gasoline and 
seemed to have assigned to himself the role of skipper. "The pres- 
ent catastrophe, if so we must call it," he went on, "is solely due 
to the fact that we were late in rearming ourselves." 

"I know this old refrain," said Charley. "If the Americans 
hadn't allied themselves with the Soviets, Russia would have been 
off the map by now. The Germans knew what they wanted. Only 
they made a slight error in their political technique and that 
error was called Hitler." 

"Don't let us quarrel," said the officer generously, "One thing 
is sure. The youth of Germany was, as always, willing, obedient, 
enthusiastic, and ready for any sacrifice. , . ." 

Charley was no longer listening to his chatter. He looked at 
Gabrielle beside him and thought, "Let us only get away from 
this unhappy land, no matter where, provided the place we go to 
isn't full of heroes and idiots, and that one can at last be alone 
fishing in broad streams, hunting in thick woods, with a little 
house on the mountainside or on the edge of the prairie to live 
there with Gabrielle, a few dogs, a shelf full of books, and on 
holidays a chance to meet people like Michael Reiners." 

"Go up to that boat over there," said the officer to the man 
who was looking after the engine. The man nodded and steered 
for the boat, which looked like a clumsy, tank-shaped barge. Its 
outline was easily distinguishable against the night sky. 

"What's the point of that?" cried Charley, misliking the maneu- 
ver. Gabrielle woke up at the sound of his voice. 

"Looks like a completely abandoned craft," said the staff 
officer. "We ought to examine it: perhaps we'll find something we 
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need." The youngster beside him looked at him with admiration. 

As they approached, the barge grew to an imposing size. "We'll 
board her," said the officer. Gabrielle leaned against Charley. 
She had not spoken a word for hours. 

"For God's sake drop these silly soldiers' games," cried Charley 
crossly. But the motorboat steered smartly on toward the massive 
craft, which seemed to be nothing but a fuel tank. Before they 
reached the dark mass it seemed to shake itself with a powerful 
effort and then burst with a muffled roar. 

Shreds of metal and wood filled the air and a rain of oil, which 
seemed to be pouring from giant buckets, streamed over the motor- 
boat. The staff officer crumpled up. Charley and Gabrielle threw 
themselves on the floor. 

Charley sprang up and slid through the heavy, stinking oil until 
he reached the steering wheel. Then he turned on the engine to 
full. The motor began to throb. Then suddenly everything around 
them turned into a carpet of flame. The canal was on fire and the 
flames waved like the flags of death. They overwhelmed the boat 
and its passengers. Nothing remained of them but oily ashes that 
sank, traceless, in the waters of the canal. 

2 A.M. The general commanding NATO forces in Central 
Europe to the Commander in Chief: 

"The enemy has succeeded in flying parachute detachments 
across the atom-contaminated zone. These have landed in the 
neighborhood of Bielefeld-Herford, Wiesbaden-Mainz, and Stutt- 
gart. 

"Fighting in the territory of the Federal Republic has almost 
everywhere resolved itself into engagements conducted by battal- 
ions or battle groups. The losses of the troops have been extremely 
heavy. The staff of an army corps and four divisional staffs have 
been wiped out by atomic attacks." 

2 A.M. General Commanding, Northern Europe, to Com- 
mander in Chief, Atlantic Forces: 

"Soviet attacks on Scandinavian territory commenced at mid- 
night. 

"Stockholm, Oslo, and Copenhagen have been bombarded by 
nuclear missiles. 

"Since 1 A.M. landings of Soviet troops have been taking place: 
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in Sweden on both sides of Karlskrona and on Gotland; in Den- 
mark on Bornholm and Lolland." 

2 A.M. General Commanding, Southern Europe, to Com- 
mander in Chief, Atlantic Forces. 

"Soviet troops are advancing through Austria, encountering 
slight resistance. They appear to be making for northern and 
southern Alpine passes. 

"Soviet attacks on Greece commenced at midnight. 

"Athens bombarded by nuclear missiles. 

"Strength of detachments attacking from Albania approximately 
one mountain corps. 

"Two tank corps attacking from Bulgaria. 

"On the Soviet-Turkish frontier no atomic attacks by the Soviet 
forces have yet been initiated. 

"Turkish troops are everywhere holding their ground." 

Michael Reiners had been waiting for hours to learn the de- 
cision on the German government of the Foreign Ministry in Mos- 
cow. He had been taken to a villa in the province of Brandenburg, 
not far distant from Berlin. 

The room that had been placed "at his disposal" was guarded. 

White paper lay on a small table for him to write on. On another 
table was a tray with caviar, bread and butter, and a bottle of 
vodka, none of which he had touched. 

He felt very impatient. The officer, a colonel, who had been 
detailed to have preparatory talks with him was known to him 
from Moscow days. He was one of those well-read, open-minded 
younger officers with an understanding of the world. One could 
freely discuss many things with him, only not Communism. It is 
never worth while discussing their religion with unconditional be- 
lievers. 

Reiners looked at his wrist watch. It was shortly before 4 A.M. 
The new day was akeady creeping up over the horizon, glowing 
white like molten metal. 

At last the Soviet colonel came into the room; he was a tall, 
thin man with an ascetic face. His deep-set light blue eyes were 
dulled with fatigue. 

Reiners looked at him closely and then said, "So the answer is 
'No.'" 
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The colonel nodded and assured Reiners that he had done his 
best. 

"I'm sure you have, Colonel/* said Reiners. 

The colonel sat down on a chair and poured a little vodka into 
a glass. After he had drunk it he said, "For the present German 
policy is not being decided in Moscow. It is being directed from 
Pankow. All our most competent experts are there and they have 
been told to give a free hand to the government of the G.D.R. 
From a practical point of view Pankow is the only surviving polit- 
ical center in Germany." 

"Can I go there?" asked Reiners at once. 

The colonel nodded slowly and said, "That would be possible 
under certain well-defined conditions but I don't advise you to 
go, Dr. Reiners." 

"What conditions?" asked Reiners. 

"Stay here as our guest," said the colonel evasively. "I would 
like you to remain as near me as possible. I assure you that it's a 
pleasure for me to talk with you. Perhaps in a few days German 
politics will once more be directed from Moscow. Then we should 
perhaps be able to make use of you. So please stay here at our 
disposal. The Foreign Ministry has agreed to my proposal." 

"I asked you to tell me, Colonel, on what special conditions I 
would be allowed to make contact with the government of the 
G.D.R." 

"Dr. Reiners," said the Soviet officer quickly but impressively, 
"there is no longer a German problem on which you could have 
any influence." 

"Yes, but in spite of everything there will still be German people 
in the world." 

"Some, of course," said the colonel with cruel politeness, "But 
they will not represent anything more than a small component of a 
great power group one of the bricks that make up the wall. Use- 
ful in the same sense as the macadam on the roads along which 
the great migrations will move." 

"Are you sure that it will be the Soviets who will form this 
power group?'* 

"Absolutely sure," said the colonel, "particularly after the recent 
reports. Up to now, you know, Dr. Reiners, no atom bombs have 
fallen on Soviet territory or on U.S. territory. If the statesmen at 
the head of affairs are clever enough to do nothing to alter this 
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situation, then the struggle for power will be fought out on Euro- 
pean soil. When that is over things will be clear at last. The world 
will be shared between us and the U.S.A. They will have North 
and South America and Australia and we shall have the U.S.S.R. 
and the whole of Europe. In Asia, China and Japan will belong to 
our sphere of influence, while Africa, including the Near East, will 
belong to the Americans. Meanwhile India, Indonesia, and the 
adjacent lands will form a great neutral independent bloc.'* 

"What is the particular condition,** repeated Reiners, "that 
would enable me to get in touch with the government of the 
G.D.R.?" 

"You are very obstinate," said the colonel with a sigh. "All right, 
I'll tell you. And let me emphasize once more that there is no 
other possibility for the present. The present situation gives no 
choice. We need this government more urgently than ever before 
and don't want to frighten it by ordering it about. And to be quite 
frank with you, Dr. Reiners, it isn't worth our while at this moment 
for us to risk an estrangement with our loyal supporters for your 
sake." 

"I understand," said Reiners tonelessly. "Nevertheless, I cannot 
do otherwise than beg you to pass me over to them." 

"I hope you realize clearly what that may mean for you, Dr. 
Reiners." 

"I'm prepared to take a chance," said Michael Reiners. 

At 4 A.M. the Commander in Chief of NATO issued the follow- 
ing orders: 

"The enemy's design to occupy the whole of western Europe 
without delay is perfectly clear. 

"Massive atomic attacks are being delivered against the enemy 
by agreement between the American and British high command. 
These attacks by detachments of the Strategic Air Force are meet- 
ing with signal success. 

"Enemy communications as regards both reinforcements and 
supplies through Polish territory have been almost completely im- 
mobilized. In Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria 
revolts have broken out and the movement of enemy troops in 
these countries has been greatly impeded, 

"The NATO units fighting in Central Europe will, as from 5 
A.M., withdraw behind the Rhine. 
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"A squadron of atom bombers from the home fleet of the Royal 
Air Force has been placed under the orders of the air officer com- 
manding northern Europe. The admiral commanding the naval 
forces in southern Europe has been instructed to intervene in the 
fighting in Greece and to proceed with attacks against the Soviet 
Black Sea bases and the Soviet oilfields. 

"The Soviet Union has delivered ultimatums to the governments 
of Turkey and Spain, calling on them to declare their neutrality at 
latest by 9 A.M. and to cease all hostilities against Soviet and 
satellite troops by midday. Non-compliance with this will result in 
the use of atomic weapons against them. 

"This ultimatum, the prelude to a decisive struggle for the Med- 
iterranean countries, will be rejected by both states. No additional 
measures are therefore required." 

Shortly before five o'clock the ribald singing in the hut occupied 
by the camp officials started up again. The women and children 
who lay on the ground in the open and had enjoyed no sleep looked 
up in alarm. A bottle was thrown out of the window of the hut and 
smashed against a stone. 

"Don't let that upset you," said Mother Schwiefert to the 
"children," who were lying beside her on a raincoat. "That's noth- 
ing. I've seen much worse things than this." 

"What swine they are!" said Peter, quivering with rage. 

"My boy," said Mother Schwiefert soothingly, "you mustn't ex- 
cite yourself needlessly. Wars turn people into wild beasts, even 
people who seem gentle and harmless. You must make up your 
mind to that" 

Isolde trembled. 

The ground on which they were lying steamed in the morning 
sunshine. There was a smell of swampy earth, sweaty clothes, and 
sweetish smoke. The few who had been able to sleep could sleep no 
longer. Their faces seemed to have changed during the night. They 
now displayed hopelessness rather than fear. 

The door of the hut was flung open and two naked women were 
pushed out. They fell on the ground and then picked themselves 
up. A man wearing only shirt and pants threw their clothes after 
them, laughing. They gathered them up and hastily began to dress 
themselves. 

"Don't look," said Isolde to Peter. 
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"Ach, children," said Mother Schwiefert sadly, "what is that 
compared with the things that can happen? In the last war I had to 
watch a man having his sex cut off by men who laughed as they 
did it. A girl was misused by twenty soldiers and her father had to 
stand by, holding a lantern. An old woman and her daughter were 
forced to strip naked and dance before a lot of drunken fellows, 
who roared with laughter at them. Those who resisted were struck 
dead and those who didn't had a chance of surviving. And all 
these horrible things were done to the sound of laughter." 

"Why did no one ever tell me this?" said Peter, choking with 
rage. "Why didn't we know anthing about it? These beasts from 
Asia should be exterminated." 

"My dear boy," said Mother Schwiefert sadly. "There was once 
a nation possessing, as was thought, a high degree of culture, that 
prided itself on being a people of poets and thinkers well, the 
people of this nation destroyed at least six and a half million Jews 
by starvation, burning, gassing, and other kinds of massacre. And 
scarcely ten years later it was as good as forgotten and especially 
among those who, directly or indirectly, took part in it. That is 
something that God cannot suffer. Perhaps all this is our punish- 
ment for that," 

The young man in command of the camp came out of the hut, 
staggering a little. He held his revolver in one hand and in the 
other a bottle of Crimean champagne. He beckoned to the armed 
sentries, who, scenting distraction, came up behind him. He pushed 
the wired gate open with his foot and began to walk through the 
tows of people lying on the ground. 

"You must drink pop too," cried the fellow with the pistol. He 
was evidently drunk, but walked fairly steadily, though his bawl- 
ing voice betrayed his condition. "You haven't deserved it, because 
you're to blame for our towns being bombarded by the American 
criminals. AH the people in them are dead! All! My parents, 
brothers and sisters, my friends, my fianc6e! All of them. And it's 
your fault, you sows. But we aren't like you, no, not we! We are 
human beings and that's why you get pop to drink," 

So saying, he shot the head of the bottle off with his pistol. The 
liquor foamed up, wetting his hands and splashing the ground. 
Then he poured the rest of the bottle over the contorted face of a 
woman who did not dare to move. "There you are!" he cried, and 
the guards laughed coarsely. 
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Then he caught sight of Isolde and, dropping the bottle, came 
toward her. He beckoned with his pistol and said, "Come with me.'* 

Peter sprang up and placed himself in front of the girl, standing 
with his legs apart and looking at the fellow, who with a grimace of 
surprise walked up to him, shaking with rage. Isolde wanted to 
throw herself between them, but Mother Schwiefert held her fast. 

"What do you want, boy?" he said, coming nearer until Peter 
could smell the spirit on his breath. Peter put out a hand to protect 
himself. The fellow struck at it with his pistol 

"Don't, Peter!" screamed Mother Schwiefert, panic-stricken. 

But Peter leaped at the fellow and flung him to the ground, 
where his head struck against a stone. Peter picked up the stone 
and hammered it on his twisted, panting face, smashing its features 
and covering it with blood. 

Two shots cracked from the rifles of the guards. Peter straight- 
ened himself and looked up with wide-open eyes at the sky, which 
seemed to be falling on him. Then he slumped to the ground. 

7 A.M. The Chancellor's bunker in the Eifel. The remaining 
members of the Cabinet and the Chancellor's closest collaborators 
were gathered together. 

The Chancellor said: "Gentlemen, the first phase of this war is 
over as far as we are concerned. The Federal government in this 
tragic situation has not the slightest possibility of doing anything to 
influence the fate of the Federal Republic. It's now a case of every 
man for himself. 

"The NATO high command is hourly expecting a new Soviet 
atom attack along the line of the Rhine. As soon as that happens 
the aircraft of the Strategic Bomber Command will deliver a paral- 
lel attack along the same lines by which they hope to smash the 
Soviet massed troop concentrations. But this action will at the same 
time involve the blotting out of a great part of the Federal Re- 
public. 

"Gentlemen, in conformity with the decision of the NATO 
Council, which is known to all of you, the Federal government 
will transfer itself to a place in the south of France near Carcas- 
sonne. After that we may have to move to Spain. We shall fly in 
half an hour. 

"The Minister of Defense and the staff of the inspector of the 
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Federal Army are on their way to the battle headquarters of the 
NATO high command at Bayonne. 
"May God have mercy on us!'* 

Henry Engel stood on the terrace of his house and stared, fasci- 
nated but with dark foreboding, at the drama before him. Far 
away, in the distance, the pale sky was parted by a thick perpen- 
dicular streak that seemed to be sucked up into the stratosphere by 
seething cloud masses. 

"We're lucky," cried Friebe from the roof of the house. "Wind 
force is only 1-2 Direction Northeast" Since the detonation of the 
atom bomb, which they had felt and heard distinctly in the cellar, 
more than five minutes had passed. Henry had forbidden his com- 
panions to leave their shelter before. Now Ruth, pale and with 
fever in her eyes, sat in the salon drinking. Friebe was playing with 
his mechanical gadgets, while Henry Engel could not take his eyes 
from the spectacle of this unparalleled display of power, the mene, 
tekel of a dissolving world. 

Friebe hurried up, saying, "Where do you think it was, Chief?" 

"The H-bomb's mushroom," said Henry, "reaches a height of 
twenty-five miles. But after seven and a half miles it begins to 
expand like an opening umbrella in the atmosphere. It's virtually 
impossible to make calculations without instruments, but I'm pretty 
sure the explosion did not take place over Munich. I estimate that 
it occurred at a much greater distance from us. I should guess that 
the bomb exploded somewhere in the neighborhood of Regensburg. 
What do you think, Friebe?" 

Friebe did not answer. Henry looked at him, expecting a com- 
ment, but Friebe was staring in another direction, and what he saw 
seemed to astonish him. 

"What's the matter, Friebe?" asked Henry. 

"It can't be true," cried Friebe excitedly. 

He hurried into the house past Ruth, sitting in the salon, and 
va*iished into Henry's workroom. In a moment he came out with 
a telescope. Then, obviously uneasy, he focused it and looked down 
into the country beneath his feet. 

"Frau Constance is coming," he cried. 

Henry Engel snatched the instrument out of his hands and gazed 
through it in the direction indicated by Friebe. Meanwhile Ruth, 
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startled by the news that Constance was coming, came out onto the 
terrace and watched the two men nervously. 

Henry Engel threw the glass to Friebe, ran down the steps and 
through the garden. And it was Constance whom he saw coming 
toward him. 

She fell into his arms. They held one another in a close embrace 
and heard the beating of each other's hearts. 

"How could you!" said Henry. 

Constance clung to him silently. Then in the faintest of voices 
she said, "You're still alive?" 

Henry freed himself gently from her embrace and said once 
more, "How could you!" Then he added, "Michael isn't here." 

"I've come to you," said Constance. 

"You shouldn't have come," he said. 

"I had to," said Constance: and in her eyes lay so much tender- 
ness and passionate surrender that he felt shattered. 

Together they climbed the hill up to the house. Friebe went 
down to meet them, but Ruth remained on the terrace and said 
to herself, smiling, "That looks like a fairy tale, though I can 
scarcely believe in fairy tales in the world as it is. I wish I could." 

On this day at 9 A.M. only two radio stations survived in the 
Federal Republic the Bavarian Rundfunk in Munich and the 
Siidfunk in Baden-Baden. However neither station was connected 
any longer with the network of world news services. 

The messages they broadcast were, for the most part, picked up 
from other stations. Before they were put out of action they broad- 
cast the following news bulletin: 

"A new atomic attack was delivered by the Soviet forces at 
7:45 A.M. against the Rhine front. Twenty minutes later NATO 
aircraft counterattacked. No particulars are known. 

"Soviet parachute troop units have been dropped in various 
places in the neighborhood of Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, and Kaiserslau- 
tern. Stuttgart has been occupied. The presence of Russian troops 
before Wurzburg and Regensburg has been reported. 

"Columns of fugitives moving southward are filling all the roads 
in Bavaria and Wurttemberg. It was found necessary to use police 
and soldiers to clear some of the roads. In some cases the use of 
firearms was inevitable. 

"Paris and London are silent. Rome has been declared an open 
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city on the initiative of the Pope. Switzerland is hermetically sealed 
and the army is guarding the frontiers. 

"In Scandinavia Sweden has again declared itself neutral. Most 
of the Swedish troops are moving out of the way of the invaders. 
In Norway a second government has been formed. Denmark has 
endeavored to place itself under the protection of the United King- 
dom. 

"Risings have recently been reported from France. In Bordeaux 
and Marseille so-called liberation committees have been created, 
it is not known with what object. In Nantes, Le Havre, and Lyon 
the military have taken over the administration, 

"The Balkan countries are said to be in a state of open revolt. 
Political assassinations are reported from Sofia and Bucharest. 
Athens and Belgrade have been wiped out by atom bombs. 

"It is reported from Cairo that all British, French, and American 
residents have been interned. In Algeria and Morocco so-called 
reprisal actions are taking place in the course of which thousands 
of lives have been sacrificed. In the Union of South Africa the 
native population has revolted. 

"The President of the United States has appointed a Negro 
to be Assistant Secretary of Defense. The New York police have 
occupied the headquarters of the United Nations, ostensibly for 
reasons of public security, 

"The government of the U.S.S.R. is making incessant appeals to 
the peoples of the world through its European broadcasting sta- 
tions. The Soviets promise to declare an immediate armistice if the 
U.S.A. agrees to evacuate Europe. Otherwise they will start using 
their atomic rockets, which can reach any part of the United States 
within an hour." 

Maria left the church. On the previous evening she had col- 
lapsed from fatigue and a woman had helped her into the church 
and laid her on a bench. 

Maria was now on her way to Nuremberg. She had been warned 
not to go there but would not listen. It was as though nothing else 
could occupy her mind but the road that would lead her to Martin. 

"I prayed for us," she said to herself as she rode along. Her 
clothes were damaged and soiled. Over her face ran a long scratch 
crusted with blood. Her left knee was tied up in a makeshift band- 
age. It smarted a lot. 
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"Where are you going, Fraulein?" asked a policeman standing at 
a crossing north of Nuremberg. 

"Straight on," said Maria. 

"You'd better ride around Nuremberg," advised the policeman. 

Maria shook her head almost mechanically. "No," she said 
bluntly. 

"Nuremberg is almost entirely evacuated," said the policeman. 
"Only a few thousand lunatics are still there. We can't use force to 
turn them out We can only warn them. We don't use our weapons 
except on people who endanger the traffic or go in for looting or 
spread enemy propaganda." 

"I want to ride straight on," said Maria stubbornly. "The last 
time I must have ridden past the person I wanted to meet. I can't 
risk doing that again. He knows exactly the way I'm coming and I 
mustn't leave it." 

"You have been warned," said the policeman, shrugging his 
shoulders. Then he went off to look at a handcart which a woman 
was pulling out of the town and which he had to check. 

Maria rode slowly on. Her damaged knee slowed her down but 
she bore the pain stoically. 

The nearer she got to Nuremberg, the fewer people she met in 
the streets. She passed a few heavily laden vehicles carrying people 
and their baggage. A man was dragging a grandfather clock across 
the road. Two stray dogs ran uneasily around. 

The town, though it had not been involved in any fighting, 
nevertheless bore the signs of war. The streets were uncleaned, 
doors were nailed up and windows pasted over with strips of paper. 
Everywhere on the walls of the houses, shopwindows, and ad- 
vertisement pillars red, yellow, and white bills were posted. 

The white ones bore the inscription, "No ground for panic!" The 
yellow ones said, "You can protect yourself against atomic 
attacks." And on the red ones was written, "Looters will be shot." 

Maria read all these without taking them in. She looked for 
Martin among all the people she saw, and several times she thought 
she saw him. 

Her face had not lost much of its vigorous charm. Only her lips 
looked pinched and bloodless and her eyes shone with a feverish 
glitter. 

"I'm going to find Martin," she said to herself. "I will find him, 
I must find him. If I can't get any farther, I'll lie down in the road 
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and die there." Then she thought, "But I'll first go and find that 
child who has no mother. She needs me, and I need someone to 
take care of." 

Then once more she thought she saw Martin. A man who 
seemed to her to be like him was standing in a doorway near a 
toyshop. "That can't be Martin," she said to herself. But he had 
Martin's hair, he held himself like Martin, and he had Martin's 
face. It was Martin, "Martin!" she cried out. 

The man who was standing about thirty yards away stared at 
her. He seemed unable to believe his eyes. Then he called, "Maria!" 
in a voice full of joyful wonder. 

Maria's cycle skidded on a stone and she fell with it on the 
street. Her face was full of happiness. As she picked herself up she 
kept her eyes on him and called his name again. 

He ran toward her with swiftly hurrying steps. Their eyes met in 
a ray of pure blissfulness. They were only two yards apart. At that 
moment it was as if they were in the center of the sun. A ball of 
fire enfolded them and in a fraction of a second they were burned 
to ashes. 

The atom bomb over Nuremberg exploded at a height of two 
thousand feet. 

In a radius of two and a half miles all solid matter was converted 
into dust and flung up into the sky. For three and a half miles 
everything was destroyed, even buildings of reinforced concrete. 
Not a single house was standing within a radius of four and a half 
miles. 

At a distance of nine miles from the explosion brick walls, one 
foot thick, were shattered. Up to a distance of fifteen miles the 
foliage was singed by the heat and houses several stories high col- 
lapsed. At twenty miles telegraph poles, roofs, and walls were 
blackened by the flash and not a window remained unbroken. 

All this happened in the space of 1,23 seconds. 

Private Karlmann was lying in a ditch by the roadside beside his 
company commander, whom he respected. He loved Germany and 
had sworn loyalty to the Federal Republic. He was an orderly. 

"I'm now in command of the battalion," said the Oberleutnant. 

"Yes," said Karlmann, looking at his chief in readiness to obey 
an order. 
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"Yesterday," said the Oberleutnant, "I was neutral, because our 
colonel was neutral. Now there's neither a colonel nor neutrality. 
The day before yesterday I was still a company commander, and 
tomorrow, maybe, I shall command the regiment.'* 

"You deserve to, Herr Oberleutnant," said Karlmann. In his 
view there wasn't another officer to be compared with his Ober- 
leutnant. He marched with the men, made jokes, worked them 
hard, but gave them nothing to do that he was not ready to do him- 
self. He was their chief and comrade, their model and their friend. 
Karlmann was prepared to go through hell for him. 

"A few days back," said the Oberleutnant, "everything was 
more or less as it was in the days of old Fritz.* Then for a few hours 
it was like the war in Russia, and after that we started playing at 
guerrilla warfare. And now I couldn't tell you to save my life what's 
going on." 

Private Karlmann didn't know either. 

The Oberleutnant looked at the landscape. He saw a seemingly 
peaceful countryside. He saw nothing of the enemy, but he thought 
he heard him, though he couldn't quite say what it was that he 
heard. Was it tanks, traction engines, or trucks? Or was it the 
sound of tractors coming from a field somewhere? Perhaps it was a 
rocket bomb flying overhead. 

"We are lying around here," he said, "like packages at a post 
office, but without an address. No one knows to whom we ought to 
go. For the last two hours we have lost touch with the division. I 
don't know who my right-hand neighbor is, or my left-hand one for 
that matter. I did know that an hour ago, but the major in com- 
mand would talk about nothing but France. Do you know France, 
Karlmann?" 

"No, Herr Oberleutnant" 

"If we're lucky you'll get to know it. A splendid country in which 
the people know how to eat, to drink, and to love." 

"They're supposed not to be good soldiers," objected Karlmann 
daringly. 

"They were once the best soldiers in the world," said the 
Oberleutnant. "At some time someone is always the best the 
soldiers commanded by Hannibal, then Caesar's men, Prince 
Eugene's troops, and then Napoleon's. After that we had the cham- 

*Frederick the Great. 
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pionship, and now the Soviets are in the lead. Only the Huns could 
conquer the world, but they couldn't hold it" 

"Yes indeed, Herr Oberleutnant," said Karlmann, confused. 

Private Karlmann was a volunteer. He had, as he expressed it, 
hurried to the colors, full of good will and ready to fight for Ger- 
many and freedom. "He who desires peace," he kept on saying, 
"must also be prepared to defend it." Up to then he had been 
convinced that his company commander held the same view. 

The Oberleutnant said, "The Soviet troops may be in front of us, 
but they may also be behind us. A few hours ago three whole 
companies of our men were torn to rags by a single atom shell. That 
might happen to us at any moment." 

"That is the soldier's destiny," murmured Karlmann diffidently. 

"Rubbish!" said the Oberleutnant. "A soldier has to fight, to 
match his strength and his cunning against the enemy's. He needs 
to be swifter, cleverer, and more resolute than the enemy. But we, 
Karlmann, are simply handed to them on a plate. Even a wild 
beast hunted and surrounded by its pursuers has a royal end com- 
pared to us." 

"Yes," said Karlmann mournfully, "but it's all for the sake of 
Germany." 

"Germany," said the Oberleutnant bluntly. "I know no word 
that is more greatly misused. I've had enough. I'm closing down." 

Michael Reiners saw the closest colleague of the Minister 
President of the G.D.R. coming toward him the G.D.R. which 
now called itself the New German Democratic Republic and laid 
claim to the whole of Germany. 

They were in a village inn to the east of Berlin not far from the 
place in which the government had taken up its quarters. Reiners 
had been conveyed to this place by Soviet soldiers and handed 
over, for a receipt, to the secret service of the Eastern Zone. Two 
agents stood near the entrance to the inn. 

The colleague of the Minister President stood in front of 
Reiners. He had a hard energetic face with keen eyes that looked 
coolly at the man facing him. He was rather shabbily dressed and 
looked as though he had been wearing the same suit for many 
days. 

Suddenly, as though moved by an impulsive resolve, he held out 
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his hand to Dr. Reiners, who took it in his own. They looked at one 
another scrutinizingly. 

The other man, who held the rank of undersecretary, said, "I 
should be glad to be able to say, 'You are welcome, Dr. Reiners.' " 

"What prevents you from doing so?" 

"I hope nothing." 

"What conditions are entailed in this word 'nothing'?" 

"None, if you have come here of your own free will." 

"It was my wish to come." 

"Then, Dr. Reiners," said the undersecretary with the trace of a 
smile, "all we have to do is to agree in principle. Your collaboration 
will be of enormous value I admit that frankly. I am charged to 
offer you a ministerial post in our new government obviously on 
certain clearly defined terms." 

"I do not seek to hold any post," declared Reiners. "I have set 
myself a certain task and I am endeavoring to carry it out." 

"We are ready to work with you, but this collaboration obviously 
entails on your side a clear confession of faith. Unexpressed loyalty 
is not enough. We expect a demonstration of your friendship for 
our cause." 

"I begin to understand," said Reiners tonelessly. 

The undersecretary gazed with a semblance of interest at the 
paper garlands and texts hanging on the walls of the room. The two 
agents were standing, out of earshot, at the entrance to the inn. 
They looked as if they were awaiting a summons from the under- 
secretary. 

"You are presumably expecting a declaration from me in which 
I am to stigmatize the Federal Republic as criminal and in the pay 
of America, and the Provisional All-German government as the 
creation of speculators and reactionaries," 

"I admire your intelligence, Dr. Reiners. You know the rules of 
the game. As regards the precise text of your declaration, we can 
work it out together. Part of it has already been drafted.'* 

"And do you seriously believe," said Reiners, "that I would be 
ready to draw up and sign such a statement?" 

"Of course," said the other. "What else is left for you to do?" 

"I refuse," said Michael Reiners firmly. 

"You will not do that," said the undersecretary, unmoved. "You 
are known to the public as one of the Federal government's ad- 
visers. We know, moreover, that you were the real initiator of the 
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so-called Provisional all-German government. As such you have 
persuaded some of our ministers and generals to co-operate with 
the enemy. Your presence here might mean that you propose to 
pursue these activities of yours. You have laid yourself open to 
quite a number of charges espionage, high treason, and so on." 

"I see you've got it all taped," said Reiners. 

The undersecretary nodded assent. "Put yourself in our place," 
he said. "Our government may need the support of effective prop- 
aganda to make it acceptable to the whole of Germany. You come 
to us as though we had called you. In you we shall either find a 
friend, who will convincingly unmask the machinations of the peo- 
ple who have ruined Germany, or else we shall find in you one of 
the guiltiest of the gang whom we may force to unmask the 
machinations of these people." 

Michael Reiners said, "I will never act against my convictions." 

"Dr. Reiners," said the undersecretary, "in addition to your con- 
victions you have your intelligence and your feeling for political 
realities. And perhaps there is someone for the sake of whom you 
would like to go on living." 

"You are threatening me with death." 

"I am offering you a brilliant future. I shall give you three hours 
to think it over, not a minute more. By the end of that time your 
declaration must be written out and signed. Your refusal will prove 
you guilty and that will indeed entail the death sentence. Your 
choice ought not to be difficult Think it over." 

3 P.M. The general commanding in Central Europe to the 
Commander in Chief of the NATO forces: 

"The withdrawal of our troops behind the Rhine is proceeding 
according to plan. Our units in northern Germany are retreating to 
the west of the Ems. 

"Since the Soviet atomic attacks on the line of the Rhine there 
are only a few available crossings left, at Wesel, Neuwied, 
Wiesbaden-Mainz, Speyer, Kehl, Breisach, and Nuenbiirg. The 
Soviet parachute units, three battalions strong, who landed west of 
the Rhine have been annihilated. 

"The enemy's advance has been slowed down. His attacking 
groups in the north have reached Kiel. Our detachments, which 
had been cut off in Schleswig-Holstein, are withdrawing behind the 
Danish frontier. Bremerhaven is occupied by the enemy, who have 
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by-passed Bremen to the south. Enemy spearheads have been es- 
tablished south of Oldenburg, Soviet troops operating north and 
south of Hanover have reached the line of the Weser and com- 
munications with their parachute detachments in the region 
Herford-Bielefeld have been restored. 

"Heavy fighting is proceeding in the neighborhood of Frankfurt- 
am-Main in order to keep open the Rhine crossings at Wiesbaden 
and Neuwied. Please send fighter reinforcements to this region and 
order an atomic attack on the line Marburg-Giessen-Frankfurt- 
Aschaffenburg. 

"In the south the enemy is pushing forward in two directions, 
toward Stuttgart by way of Wiirzburg and toward Munich by way 
of Regensburg. 

"Munich has been hit by two rocket bombs, which have put out 
of action the last remaining German radio station capable of main- 
taining communications with the population. The substitute sta- 
tions established abroad with the same wave lengths as the Ger- 
man stations are being systematically destroyed by the enemy." 

Isolde was sitting on the ground* Peter's body lay beside her. 
Mother Schwiefert stood in front of her, looking at the hut in which 
the camp officials were housed. 

The women and children who had been lying near them had 
crept away. A dreary silence reigned. 

Mother Schwiefert said, "During my life I have seen many peo- 
ple die. And even more people whom I knew have died without 
being aware that they were passing from life into death. I often 
said to myself, 'Better so who knows what suffering they have 
been spared?' " 

Isolde seemed not to hear what her mother was saying. She 
gazed at Peter's waxen face, which now looked just like the face 
of a child. 

"Death has many faces," said Mother Schwiefert. "My grand- 
father died of a heart attack. He had gone to bed one night without 
guessing that there wouldn't be a morning for him. I heard Mother 
crying and groaning for many hours. She died of gallstones. One 
of my brothers was drowned, before our eyes, while bathing. My 
sister died in childbirth. However different people are from one 
another, they are sure to die. That's the most natural thing in the 
world." 
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Isolde did not move. Her face was stiff and masklike. Then she 
stretched out her hand and laid it on Peter's folded hands. She felt 
they were growing cold and the feeling made her heart beat faster. 
She looked up at the sky, which seemed to be darkening before her 
eyes. 

"The world is full of dead people,'* said Mother Schwiefert, "and 
in war one doesn't find them only in graveyards. They lie about 
in ruined houses, on the streets, in ditches and fields, in ponds, and 
among stones and growing flowers." 

By now the sky was dark. The women and children looked up 
at the huge cloud mass that had suddenly appeared and was now 
sweeping toward them with uncanny speed. And out of it a silent 
rain, like particles of silver foil, fell down on them. The powder 
flakes that dropped on them covered the ground and spread over 
the faces and hands and clothes of the women and children. 

"Warm snow," said a child, and clutched with its hands at the 
glittering dust. 

No one spoke. No one knew what it was that was settling on 
them like a snowfall. But they all felt that it was death beginning to 
cover them in a silent shroud. Eleven minutes before, an atom 
bomb had exploded nearly a hundred and twenty miles away. 

"I'm glad to die," said Isolde. 

5 P.M. NATO high command announced: 

"Operations are proceeding according to plan. In northern 
Europe two attempted Soviet landings have been smashed by 
atomic missiles. 

"In Central Europe units of the Allied armies have successfully 
withdrawn behind the Rhine. 

"The Soviets have delivered atomic attacks on the line of the 
Rhine between the Ruhr and Karlsruhe. Counterattacks by 
NATO aircraft have been made upon strategic targets in the 
former Soviet Zone and in the region Marburg-Frankfurt-Aschaf - 
fenburg. 

"In southern Germany NATO troops are still fighting defensive 
actions east of the Rhine. Munich has received several direct hits 
from enemy rockets and the enemy has been obliged to by-pass the 
town. 

"NATO parachute troops with tactical atomic weapons have 
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landed in western Austria and are engaged with enemy detach- 
ments. 

"A great part of the population of Austria is in flight. 

"Vienna has ceased to exist. 

"In the Balkans Russian troops are fighting against the insur- 
gents. NATO aircraft have attacked strategic targets in Bulgaria 
and the Black Sea region with atom bombs. 

"In Greece the advance of Soviet troops has been halted. Vic- 
torious Turkish troops have invaded Russian Armenia." 

The helicopter circled twice over Henry EngeFs house and then 
sank slowly down to land on the lawn in front of the terrace. The 
engine was turned off and the propeller ceased to revolve. 

One of the two occupants climbed out. In his thick pilot's suit 
he looked shapeless, not to say comic. But none of those who saw 
him coming laughed. 

Henry Engel watched the spectacle from his favorite place be- 
hind the waist-high stone parapet of the terrace. He made no effort 
to go to meet his visitors. Constance, Ruth, and Friebe were 
grouped in the great doorway leading into the hall. 

"I thinfr it would be advisable," said Friebe, "to put the machine 
gun in position," So saying, he went hurriedly into the house and 
up the stairs to the first floor. 

"Is that Herr Engel?" cried the American. "I've been looking for 
you for hours. It has been a hard job to find you. One of my 
colleagues has rounded up a dentist called Engel and carried him 
off to the south of France. A regrettable mistake, but anyhow we 
have found you at last. It's much too late for hospitality, so don't 
offer us any whiskey. Pack up your papers in a brief case and come 
aboard. We have to be off in a quarter of an hour or twenty min- 
utes at most." 

"I give you the same amount of time to get out of my garden," 
replied Henry Engel, "unless you can offer us four places in your 
machine." 

"One single place, Herr Engel," said the American, visibly up- 
set. "No more in any circumstance." 

"In that case I shall wish you a safe journey back to the 
States," said Henry Engel, turning away and going slowly into the 
house. 

The American suddenly began to display unexpected activity. 
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He jumped up onto the terrace behind Engel and shouted: "If s not 
so simple as all that, Heir EngeL I have orders to bring you with 
me and I'm resolved to carry them out" 

Henry Engel stopped and looked calmly at the man, who had an 
extremely threatening and resolute air. Constance and Ruth 
watched the scene excitedly. Meantime the second American had 
left the helicopter and was advancing slowly toward the house with 
an automatic pistol over his arm. 

"My friends," called Friebe from above, "you'd better behave 
yourselves or you'll never see your beloved America again. I've got 
a machine gun up here. Now you watch and I'll show you how it 
works. Don't be afraid. I won't shoot at you or your helicopter , 
not yet!" 

Friebe discharged a belt A rain of leaves and twigs showered 
from a chestnut tree on the astonished American with the tommy 
gun. "Don't panic," Friebe cried, "but remember we've got some 
quite different things in stock." 

"Herr Engel," said the American spokesman, "please, no more 
funny business. I beg you to come with me. The free world needs 
you." 

"You don't want me," said Henry Engel, "you want the blue- 
prints of my discoveries." 

"You must let us bring you into safety," said the American. 
"You owe that much to science. In a few hours the whole of Europe 
may be one great field full of ruins. If you stay here you will cer- 
tainly become an atomic war casualty. But if you come with us 
you will be able to complete your life's work." 

"You mean my collaboration in the plutonium bomb, which is to 
be a thousand times more powerful than the H-bomb? No, thank 
you. I decline." 

"The American is right," said Constance firmly. "You have a 
great future before you. You might be able to contribute to man- 
kind's recovery from this fearful castastrophe. You must go to 
America, Henry." 

"Quite right," said the American gratefully. 

"You will hear my decision in three minutes," said Henry. 

He left his aggressive visitor standing on the terrace under 
Friebe's watchful eye and went into the house with the two 
women. He asked them to sit down and then, standing in front of 
them, he said, "The problem is quite simple: if we had four places 
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at our disposal we should all fly together, but now there's simply 
only a single place for you, Constance." 

"I don't want it" 

Henry bent his head affectionately toward her. He had expected 
her to refuse. "In that case," he said, "Ruth will go." 

"No," said Ruth quickly. 

"Yes, you will," said Henry, insisting, "for Wolfs sake. I'll give 
you all the things you came here for. You will get all the particulars 
of my already published discoveries, as well as those of my new 
ones, which are for the most part completed. And I'll give you a 
full power of attorney made out in the name of Wolf Beck, ap- 
pointing him my agent" 

"Will you do that?" said Ruth, excited and happy. 

"I trust Wolf, and you too," said Henry. "At first I didn't under- 
stand you, Ruth, but afterward, when I saw how singleheartedly 
you devoted yourself to Wolfs interests, I began, in my heart, to 
be happy about you. Now I find the opportunity is here to show 
you that, for me, you belong to our company." 

"Henry!" said Ruth, her eyes filling with tears. 

"You must hurry up," said Henry, harsh with emotion. "The free 
world needs our plans. Those who are not free must be made 
happy by force." 

8 P.M. An announcement from the NATO high command: 
"American and British forces have delivered reprisal attacks 

with hydrogen bombs against the Soviet Union. Missile bases have 
been destroyed by long-distance rockets. Leningrad, Moscow, 
Minsk, and Kiev have been wiped out." 

9 P.M. The high command of the Soviet forces announced: 
"The Soviet armies are advancing victoriously against the ag- 
gressors on the whole front Soviet troops are attacking successfully 
in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

"The Federal Republic of Germany has been almost completely 
occupied by the Red Army, which has crossed the Rhine in two 
places. 

"Squadrons of the Soviet air fleet have delivered atomic attacks 
against targets in Germany, France, England, and Italy. 

"In the late hours of the afternoon special Soviet units have 
subjected the American continent to bombardment by long-dis- 
tance missiles." 
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The young officer, a lieutenant in the People's Army, who stood 
in front of Michael Reiners looked at his wrist watch. He seemed 
to be nervous and Michael looked at him sympathetically. 

"Come on," he said, "sign the paper and have done with it." 

He pointed to the sheet of paper that lay on a shabby, ram- 
shackle table in the back room where they had been waiting. 

Reiners began to size up the lieutenant. Then he said, "Why are 
you talking to me? Surely you have been forbidden to." 

"Why don't you sign?" 

"Haven't you been ordered not to talk to me? I'm sure they've 
told you not even to let me speak alone. Otherwise you might hear 
things which you ought, under no circumstances, to hear . . , the 
truth, for example." 

"Herr Doktor," said the lieutenant excitedly, "my orders are 
much clearer than you seem to suppose. It's quite right that I must 
not talk to you or allow you to seek to talk to me. I'm to wait for 
one of two things for you to sign or not to sign. If you sign I am 
to let you go free and escort you to a car that is waiting for you 
outside. If you don't sign then . . ." 

"Then I suppose you'll have me shot by your men, Herr Lieu- 
tenant." 

"That's right," he said, "if you don't sign I have orders to shoot a 
spy." 

Michael Reiners smiled almost imperceptibly. He looked at his 
hands and saw that they were dirty. 

The young lieutenant looked at this man whom he did not know 
and about whom he knew almost nothing this man whom he 
might have to shoot. He would be the first man to go to his death 
at his orders. And he noticed that this face, unpretentious and 
simple-looking, on which the last sunset rays of this long day were 
falling, Ttais bright with silent peace. 

"Why don't you wish to live?" said he appealingly. 

"Because I should not be able to live as I ought to live." 

"I hate war," burst out the lieutenant, "and I love peace, but I 
must do my duty." 

"I am sorry for you," said Michael Reiners, looking into the 
sinking sun, "just as I'm sorry for the millions of others like you. 
You let yourselves be persuaded that wars must be waged to pre- 
serve peace. Of all the cliches that echo through the world, that is 
the most abominable. You declare that you hate war but you 
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help to carry it on. You even believe that it is your duty to murder 
a man." 

"Be quiet," cried the lieutenant angrily. "You are not allowed to 
talk to me." 

"You and the others do all these things because you are 
cowards," said Michael Reiners. "It needs more courage to disobey 
an order to commit murder than to carry it out. Heroism is often 
nothing but self-defense. The cowards hide in the crowd because 
it's easy to be brave with the support of the crowd. And the crowd 
is merely a concentration of cowards." 

"Your time is up," said the lieutenant. "For you and men like 
you there's no longer any place in this world." 

Reiners nodded and rose to his feet. The sun was below the 
horizon. The lieutenant pushed the door open. Outside stood two 
soldiers with their rifles. 

"You young men," said Reiners, "are brave and credulous. 
You want to improve the world, but you're always falling into the 
hands of the world's greatest bandits. And this ill luck of yours is 
the ill luck of all the world. For it's only thanks to your youthful 
courage, faith, and strength that wars can be fought. But courage 
without understanding, faith without reverence for life, and 
strength without kindness are like a piece of land that has too much 
sunshine and too little water. It remains a desert." 

The helicopter in which Ruth Winters was a passenger ran into 
Soviet parachute troops engaged in an operation and was shot 
down. Meanwhile Friebe, who had been instructed to make his 
way through into Switzerland with Henry EngePs remaining pa- 
pers, currency, and valuables, was blown up in a minefield on the 
Swiss frontier. 

A badly steered atomic rocket discharged with the object of as- 
sisting the withdrawal of NATO forces in southern Germany ex- 
ploded near Henry's house. He and Constance were burned up. 
They had embraced one another before the end and their ashes 
looked like the residue of a single body. 

Michael Reiners was shot. Refusing to be blindfolded, he looked 
into the muzzles of the rifles as he had looked at the sinking sun 
with an expression not free from sorrow but reconciled to the in- 
evitable. His last, almost inaudible word was "Europe." 
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The craters of death gaped in Europe, Asia, and America. Like 
a rash of boils, they spread their contamination over the earth. The 
atomic mushrooms scattered their poison through the atmosphere 
with the swiftness of sound, and darkened the sun. 

In Africa witch hunts against foreigners were started. In two 
African Negro republics the internment of all the whites was 
ordered. Meanwhile, in the north of that continent, the French 
troops fought a losing battle against the attacks of the natives, 
which, they said, were conducted with unexampled brutality. 

The deadly clouds of radioactive fallout produced by more than 
a thousand atomic explosions swept over the face of the world. 

The President of the United States made the following an- 
nouncement: 

"The ruthless atomic attacks by the Soviets have caused very 
heavy losses, but they have not succeeded in destroying the nerve 
centers of our country. The number of fatal casualties is still less 
than twenty million. If the Russians are able to continue their 
criminal attacks with the same intensity, they will have exhausted 
their stocks in two or at most three days. 

"America may be destroyed but never annihilated. Victory will 
be ours in the end." 

The government of the U.S.SJR. declared: 

"The criminal attacks of the Americans on our peace-loving 
country have inflicted heavy wounds on us, but the aggressor is 
now completely exhausted. 

"In a few hours Europe will be liberated and able to march 
toward a better future. 

"The Soviet Union is invincible.'* 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations attempted to give 
world publicity to a "Last Appeal" in the words: 

"Save mankind at all costs. Silence the engines of war. Peace or 
total destruction are the alternatives facing the world." 

This Last Appeal reached no one. The Secretary-General was 
found dead, holding in his rigid fingers the drafts of two identical 
telegrams to the President of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of the Soviet Union. 

He entreated them to come to terms, pointing out that there 
would be no victors at best only survivors. He concluded, "He 
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who does not perceive this and does not draw the logical conclu- 
sions is guilty of treason against humanity and the murder of his 
people. But a nation that tolerates such a leader is only worthy of 
ruin." 

"Too late," said the man who found the body. 

Toward midnight the G.O.C, in Europe reported to the Com- 
mander in Chief of the NATO forces: 

"The battle for Germany has come to an end according to plan. 
The Allied troops are withdrawing to the west." 

Germany no longer existed. 

So ended the sixth day. 

Europe did not survive the seventh. 

The hours of mankind were numbered. 
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